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Education  and  the  Larger  Life 

Extracts  from  the  commencement  address  by  William  Spenser  Cur  re  II ,  Ph.  D. ,  LL.  D., 
president  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
University  of  Florida  at  Gainesville  on  June  6,  1916. 


OMMENCEMENT  occasions 
are  always  interesting,  be¬ 
cause  they  cause  us  to  look 
both  forward  and  backward; 
we  look  backward  and  note  the  obsta¬ 
cles  already  overcome,  and  we  look 
forward  toward  the  difficulties  and 
triumphs  in  the  future.  At  this  time 
when  you  young  men  are  going  for¬ 
ward  from  the  university  of  knowledge 
to  the  university  of  life’s  work,  it  is  well 
to  pause  and  go  over  your  bearings. 
Man  is  said  to  be  the  only  animal  with 
a  moral  nature;  other  animals  are 
satisfied  with  gratification  of  their 
material  desires.  Man  was  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  our  souls  are 
like  huge  reservoirs,  and  can  be 
satisfied  only  by  infinity  itself.  In 
your  future  work,  it  would  be  well  to 
remember  the  motto  given  by  a  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  steel  trust:  “Our  main 
ambition  is  to  make  each  batch  of  rails 
better  than  the  last  batch.’’  The 
most  successful  men  are  those  who 
have  the  greatest  reserve  power,  the 
greater  margin  of  force  and  ability. 
This  is  true  of  all  trades  and  profes¬ 
sions.  We  must  not  think  when  we 
have  received  the  diploma  from  the 
university  that  we  have  learned  it  all. 
In  the  circle  of  high  school  and 
university  education  we  include  after 
all  only  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  things.  Outside  this  circle  of 
known  things  is  the  universe  of  things 
unknown.  As  the  circle  of  your 


knowledge  widens,  it  touches  more 
points  in  the  universe  of  the  unknown, 
and  therefore  the  more  we  know,  the 
more  we  realize  of  things  that  we  do 
not  know.  Our  ideals  always  reach 
beyond  the  things  that  are  real.  As  soon 
as  one  ideal  is  attained,  another  great¬ 
er  and  higher  one  stretches  before  us. 

In  the  physical  life  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  we  cannot  go.  Even 
the  athlete  will  reach  the  limit  of  en¬ 
durance,  and  further  effort  will  weak¬ 
en  instead  of  strengthen  him.  In  the 
realm  of  the  mind  the  limit  is  greater 
and  one  may  never  use  it  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent,  but  there  is  a  limit  in  this  sphere. 
But  in  the  realm  of  spiritual  values 
there  is  no  known  limit.  Have  you 
love  for  God  and  for  your  fellow  men? 
While  we  are  training  our  bodies  and 
educating  our  minds,  we  should  re¬ 
member  the  spirit,  and  develop  that 
also.  What  is  the  first  thing  we  got 
from  our  university  training  to  help 
make  this  larger  life,  this  life  with 
reserve  power  and  margin?  It  is 
knowledge;  some  people  think  it  stops 
there;  but  a  great  deal  that  you  have 
learned,  you  will  forget  in  future 
years.  If  you  are  to  be  a  lawyer, 
you  will  forget  many  things  except 
those  that  are  directly  concerned  with 
law.  We  should  let  some  things  slip 
out  of  our  minds  in  order  to  let  others 
come  in.  Some  may  ask,  what  is  the 
use  of  gaining  knowledge  if  we  are  to 
forget;  but  the  time  spent  in  earnest 
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study  always  fits  the  man  for  the  work 
of  life,  no  matter  what  that  may  be. 

It  leads  to  mind  training,  to  habits 
of  accuracy,  thoroughness,  punctuality 
and  reasoning  power.  The  well  ed¬ 
ucated  man  should  be  able  to  lay  down 
certain  facts  for  a  foundation,  and 
reason  accurately  from  them.  Ed¬ 
ucation  gives  the  power  of  continuous 
concentrated  thought  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  hand. 

Education  also  means  transforma¬ 
tion,  by  it  your  attitude  toward  life 
will  be  changed.  You  should  now  be 
able  to  tackle  the  problems  of  life  in 
a  fair,  judicious  way.  You  should  be 
able  to  think  of  things  objectively,  not 
in  personal  way,  but  seeing  clearly 
what  is  right  and  what  would  be 
wrong,  and  acting  accordingly. 

We  may  liken  life  to  a  fraction,  in 
which  the  numerator  represents  what 
we  have  in  life,  and  the  denominator 
represents  what  we  want.  How  shall 
we  solve  the  fraction,  or  make  it  equal  to 
one?  We  can  increase  the  numerator,  or 
decrease  the  denominator.  The  easiest 
way  would  be  to  want  little  or  noth¬ 
ing.  If  you  are  willing  to  be  in  the 
condition  of  mind  of  wanting  nothing, 
then  you  are  soon  satisfied.  But  your 
education  should  make  you  want  more 
things.  Your  circle  of  achievement 
in  life  may  never  exactly  coincide 
with  your  circle  of  ambition  and 
aspiration,  but  you  can  surely  make 
them  come  nearer  together  every  year 
if  you  will  struggle  to  that  end.  It  is 
probable  that  very  few  people  lose 
much  sleep  because  they  realize  they 
do  not  have  sufficient  knowledge.  We 
worry  more  about  the  material  things 
that  we  want  and  do  not  have. 
Education  should  teach  us  how  to  en¬ 
large  the  smaller  possibilities  of  life, 
it  should  give  us  better  perspective 
values  in  li  fe.  Unless  we  get  this  idea  of 
values  we  cannot  get  the  best  from  life. 

bet  me  call  your  attention  to  some 
things  that  will  help  you  work  out 


your  life.  One  of  the  dangers  of  col¬ 
lege  teaching  is  that  it  tends  to  de¬ 
stroy  our  originality.  Above  all  things, 
try  to  be  yourself.  We  follow  each 
other  altogether  too  much.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  to  cultivate  your  indi¬ 
viduality  so  much  that  you  are  merely 
cultivating  your  eccentricities;  but 
be  original  in  all  things  that  are 
right:  cultivate  clear,  clean  convictions 
on  modern  conditions  and  modern 
questions.  Be  sure  that  you  arrive  at  the 
truth,  and  try  to  cultivate  your  own 
personality. 

Another  thing  that  will  help  is  will 
power.  To  accomplish  any  purpose  we 
need  first  knowledge,  then  a  desire  to 
perform  something  and  finally  the  will 
power  to  perform  the  necessary  action. 
After  knowing  what  you  want  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  go  after  it.  Old  fashioned 
persistence,  and  every  day  industry 
are  great  aids  in  this  direction.  A 
great  many  of  our  blunders  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  a  definite 
goal.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  where 
we  are  going;  some  people  do  not  go 
where  they  are  looking,  and  others  do 
not  look  where  they  are  going;  both 
are  likely  to  meet  disaster.  A  derelict 
ship  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
things  upon  the  ocean  of  trade.  And  in 
the  work  of  life  a  man  without  a  pur¬ 
pose  is  a  troublesome  and  dangerous 
creature.  Education  and  religion  are 
twin  lights  by  which  we  may  steer  our 
course  in  life.  If  we  can  keep  these 
two  pilot  lights  in  line  with  each  other 
we  can  be  certain  that  we  are  in  the 
right  track.  If  we  can  keep  our  eyes 
fixed  on  the  Son  of  God,  the  Son  of 
Man,  we  can  be  sure  that  our  educa¬ 
tion  and  our  religion  will  steer  our 
bark  into  the  harbor  of  safety. 


Nothing  is  more  noble,  nothing 
more  venerable  than  fidelity.  Faithful¬ 
ness  and  truth  are  the  most  sacred 
excellences  and  endowments  of  the 
human  mind.  —Cicero. 
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A  Prize  of  $300. 

FOR  THE  BEST  ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBJECT 
OF  TEACHING  AND  TRAINING  LITTLE 

DEAF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  HOME. 

The  American  Association  to  Pro¬ 
mote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf  is  authorized  to  pay  $300  of  the 
income  from  the  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  Grosvenor  Memorial  Fund  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  above  subject  rece¬ 
ived  on  or  before  12  o’clock  noon  on 
November  1,  1916.  The  award  will  be 
made  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Each  essay  submitted  shall  consist 
of  from  15,000  to  20,000  words.  Three 
typewritten  copies  of  the  essay  shall 
be  prepared,  each  bearing  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark  or  nom  de  plume,  but  noth¬ 
ing  to  tell  who  the  writer  is;  the 
three  copies  shall  not  be  folded,  but 
sealed  in  a  plain  flat  envelope,  bearing 
only  the  title  of  the  essay  and  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  or  nom  de  plume  of 
the  writer.  Then  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  writer  with  the  mark  or 
assumed  name  shall  be  typewritten  on 
a  card  or  sheet  of  paper  and  sealed  in 
a  small  envelope.  These  two  enve¬ 
lopes  shall  then  be  sealed  in  a  third 
envelope,  bearing  no  indication  of  who 
the  sender  is,  and  addressed  to  “The 
Judges  of  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
Grosvenor  Memorial  Fund,  Volta 
Bureau,  1601  25th  Street,  Washington, 

D.  C.” 

The  essays  should  be  mailed  or 
otherwise  sent  so  as  to  reach  the 
Volta  Bureau  during  the  last  week  in 
October  and  not  later  than  noon  of 
November  1,  1916. 

The  Judges  selected  to  pass  upon 
the  merits  of  essays  are: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Lyon,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  E. 
Crouter,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Judges  will  report  their  find¬ 
ings  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  who 


reserve  the  right  to  withhold  awarding 
the  prize  should  the  Judges  report  that 
none  of  the  essays  possess  sufficient 
merit  to  warrant  an  award. 

The  essay  awarded  the  prize  be¬ 
comes  the  property  of  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching 
of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  and  will  be 
published  in  the  The  Volta  Review 
and  later  in  book  form. 


Sons  of  Deaf  Parents  Heads  of  Schools. 

The  following  sons  of  deaf  parents 
are  superintendents  of  the  different 
schools  for  the  deaf: 

W.  K.  Argo,  Colorado. 

E.  C.  Rider,  Northern  New  York. 

E.  S.  Tillinghast,  Oregon. 

Howard  Simpson,  South  Dakota. 

F.  W.  Booth,  Nebraska. 

Frank  Read,  Jr.,  North  Dakota. 

Mrs.  Delight  Rice  Webber,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  deaf  parents,  is  principal  of  the 
school  for  the  deaf  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  if  we  are  not  mistaken. 

The  fathers  of  Supts.  Rider  and 
Simpson  respectively  founded  the 
Malone  (N.  Y.)  and  South  Dakota 
schools  and  became  first  superintend¬ 
ents.  They  held  the  offices  for  many 
years. 

The  father  of  Supt.  Booth  was 
called  the  father  of  the  Iowa  School 
for  the  Deaf  because  of  helping  to 
found  the  school. 

Mr.  Argo  was  superintendent 
of  the  Kentucky  school  before  he 
became  head  of  the  Colorado  school. 

E.  P.  Clarke,  son  of  deaf  parents, 
was  at  one  time  superintendent  of 
the  Central  New  York  school,  located 
at  Rome. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Tillinghast,  son  of  deaf 
parents,  now  a  professor  in  Converse 
College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  was  form¬ 
erly  head  of  the  Montana  School  at 
Boulder,  Mont.,  and  of  the  Ireland 
School  at  Belfast. 
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Pupils’  Items. 

Mabel  Sturkey  enjoyed  a  visit  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wolf  of  Orlando. 

Sylvanus  Glass  is  a  great  reader.  He  is 
now  enjoying  “Glimpses  of  Europe.’’ 

Already  we  have  had  several  very  interest¬ 
ed  and  interesting  visitors  in  our  class-rooms. 

Harry  Pittman  and  Mamie  Reed  will  take 
up  typewriting  as  soon  as  it  can  be  arranged. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  two  vacant  desks  in 
Mr.  Beaty’s  school-room  will  soon  be  filled. 

Miss  Beaty  has  just  started  reading  the 
book  “When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower”  to  us. 

Mr.  Walker  has  ordered  a  full  supply  of 
arithmetic  slates  and  type  for  our  department. 

Mr.  Beaty  says  that  he  is  going  to  require 
his  class  to  read  one  book  each  month  this 
term. 

Although  the  heat  has  been  intense  lately, 
still  it  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  our 
study. 

Mr.  Finke  was  pleased  to  have  his  school 
room  desks  moved,  thereby  giving  every  one 
more  room. 

Mr.  Finke’s  Sunday  School  class  will  spend 
a  part  of  the  year  learning  some  of  the  more 
familiar  psalms. 

Arthur  Dye  has  taken  up  Latin  with  the 
determination  to  catch  the  regular  class  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  business  of  organizing  this  year  was 
very  quickly  disposed  of  and  we  are  all  at 
work  again,  just  as  if  we  had  never  been  away. 

We  have  some  beautiful  new  material  for 
our  rug  weaving  department  and  fresh  supplies 
of  beads,  and  raffia  and  reed  for  basketry. 

A  few  of  the  older  girls  are  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  crocheted  work.  They  hope  to  find  a 
little  extra  time  to  do  fancy  work  this  year. 

While  in  New  York  this  summer  Anna 
Lee  Barksdale  was  very  much  surprised  indeed 
to  find  both  Miss  Ferguson  and  Miss  Wilson 
there. 


The  new  arrangement  of  schedules  is 
proving  itself  very  satisfactory.  Now  the 
girls  and  boys  have  equal  time  in  the  practice- 
rooms. 

Mr.  Beaty  is  now  using  to  great  advantage 
in  two  classes  the  ample  supply  of  wooden 
dissected  map  which  Mr.  Walker  purchased 
for  the  classes  last  term. 

The  six  oldest  girls  of  our  department 
have  a  room  all  to  themselves,  and  it  is  their 
greatest  delight  to  see  how  neat  and  spotless 
they  can  keep  everything. 

All  the  classes  which  were  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  grades  last  year  have  advanced  a 
pace.  The  grammar  class  has  been  divided, 
thus  giving  more  time  to  the  older  ones. 

Very  soon  Mr.  Beaty  expects  to  rent  a 
victrola  for  a  few  weeks,  so  that  the  girls 
and  boys  of  this  department  can  enjoy  several 
beautiful  records  which  he  brought  from  his 
home. 

Alexander  Nassareliah  is  our  baby  in  the 
blind  department.  He  has  a  quick,  bright 
mind  and  nimble  little  fingers  that  travel  over 
the  unfamiliar  point  words  with  astonishing 
rapidity. 

At  the  opening  of  school,  a  good  supply  of 
new  New  York  Poi.ic  rext-oooks  were  round 
in  our  school-rooms  ready  for  use.  A  new  dic¬ 
tionary  for  Mr.  Beaty's  school-room  was 
among  the  books. 

The  broom  shop  is  replenished  with  good 
material  for  another  year’s  work.  Bince 
several  of  the  ooys  have  now  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  m  broom  winding,  we  Pope  tor  better 
work  from  them  this  year. 

Our  typewriters  are  again  in  their  usual 
places.  louring  the  summer  obey  were 
thoroughly  overhauled,  and  Were  a  v.eek  late 
in  getting  back.  Their  reappearance  was 
noted  with  joy  by  the  pupils. 

Tile  reading  circle  was  not  able  to  secure 
a  co(  y  of  Jri.  B.  Wright’s  new  book  '■When  A 
Man  is  A  ivian”  wi.ich  we  imd  i  i  mind  to 
read  hr^t.  However,  we  hope  to  secure  LI. is 
and  begin  it  about  the  middle  ol  November. 
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Otto  Orchard  and  Ernest  Zepernick  are 
missed  by  their  classmates.  Ernest  is  not 
expected  to  return,  having  left  school  before 
the  close  of  school  last  term,  but  Otto  is  only 
late  and  will  perhaps  be  here  in  a  few  days. 

Last  Monday  morning,  Mr.  Beaty’s  rhetoric 
class  read  their  first  compositions  of  the  year. 
Many  instances  of  good  times  were  told  of 
under  the  title  “Vacation”.  All  of  the  class 
agreed  that  they  were  glad  to  return  to  school. 

We  have  four  news  boys  in  the  blind 
department,  Harvy  Johnson,  Clayton  Pelham, 
John  Wealdey,  and  Alexander  Nassarellah, 
Rosie  Nassarellah,s  little  brother.  Mr.  Walker 
expec  ts  two  other  new  blind  boys  in  a  few  days. 

On  Sept.  24th,  Anna  Lee  Barksdale  was 
very  much  pleased  to  have  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wolfe,  with  their  two  children,  spend  a  few 
hours  with  her.  She  said  that  it  seemed  like 
some  of  her  own  home-folks,  as  they  were 
from  Orlando. 

On  returning  to  school  Tuesday,  Sept. 
19th,  the  girls  were  very  disappointed  to  find 
May  Dempsey  absent.  She  was  a  few  days 
late  on  account  of  sickness.  They  gave  her 
a  hearty  welcome  when  she  arrived  finally 
the  following  Saturday. 

The  older  pupils  of  this  department  had 
their  first  declamation  class  Friday  evening, 
Sept.  29th,  and  many  interesting  selections 
were  given.  For  two  weeks  from  that  night 
they  are  studying  Longfellow’s  poem  “Hiawa¬ 
tha’s  Wooing”,  trom  “Hiawatha”. 

A  few  days  after  reaching  school,  Lola 
Ashley  had  a  very  interesting  letter  from 
Pearl  Brown,  a  former  pupil  of  the  school. 
Pearl  expressed  great  regret  at  not  being  able 
to  stop  in  St.  Augustine  to  visit  her  many 
friends  as  she  passes  through  soon  on  her  way 
toOverbiook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  most  of  the  old 
boys  back  again  this  year.  Otto  Orchard  and 
Lawrence  Gray  have  not  returned  yet,  but  are 
expected  shortly.  Mr  Finke  has  three  new 
boys:  Harvey  Johnson,  John  Weadley,  and 
Walter  Dixon.  Percy  Somers  has  been  placed 
under  his  supervision,  thus  he  has  at  present 
ten  boys. 

Mabel  Bates  returned  to  Tallahassee  to 
college  the  same  day  that  we  returned  to 
school  here.  She  writes  that  her  work  there 
has  been  arranged,  and  that  she  expects  to  do 
a  good  year’s  work.  French,  Latin,  English, 
history,  and  biology  are  her  studies  at  present. 
She  was  able  to  secure  through  this  school 
her  French,  Latin  and  history  text-books. 


Our  first  lyceum  meeting  was  held  Sept. 
23rd,  and  the  following  officers  were  chosen: 
Luther  Albritton,  President;  Mamie  Reed, 
Vice-President;  Lucy  Kilbee,  Secretary;  Miss 
Cooper,  Critic,  and  Mittie  Lowe,  Monitor. 
We  hope  to  make  our  meetings  both  entertain- 
ning  and  helpful  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to 
any  who  may  care  to  come  in  to  visit  the 
society. 

Department  of  Music. 

Thomas  Wheeler  is  doing  remarkable  work 
this  year  for  a  beginner. 

Willie  Butler  has  gone  back  to  his  organ 
work  with  redoubled  energy,  and  we  are 
hoping  great  things  from  him  in  the  months 
to  come. 

Three  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
Junior  Cnorus  Class  and  in  each  instance  the 
child  has  a  fine  ear  and  shows  much  musical 
promise. 

Our  schedules  will  soon  be  all  straight  and 
everything  running  smoothly.  The  North¬ 
easter  which  blew  lately  has  cooled  things  a 
bit  so  that  the  piano  keys  are  more  attractive 
than  they  ordinarily  are  in  warmer  weather. 

The  music  department  began  its  first 
work  for  the  year  with  the  singing  of  the 
opening  hymn  on  the  morniug  of  the  20th  of 
September.  “Onward  Christan  Soldiers” 
was  chosen  for  this  occasion,  as  the  sentiment 
seemed  to  be  well  suited  to  the  opening 
service,  aud  as  this  hytnn  is  a  great  favorite 
with  our  pupils. 

We  are  rejoicing  this  year  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  our  new  music  cabinet  which  was 
made  for  us  last  year  in  the  carpenter 
shop.  The  music  was  all  classified  last 
year,  and  now  when  we  want  a  certain  piece 
or  set  of  pieces  we  know  just  where  to  look 
for  it.  and  need  not  spend  half  an  hour 
searching  for  it  as  was  the  dire  necessity  in 
the  days  of  inadequate  cabinets. 

Luther  Albritton  has  discovered  this 
summer  the  importance  of  a  blind  person 
knowing  ink-print  music  if  he  wishes  to  be 
successful  as  a  teacher  among  those  who  see 
and  he  is  bending  every  energy  just  now 
toward  the  mastery  of  thatsystem.  There  are 
books  printed  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
this  method  to  the  blind,  and  also  a  very  help¬ 
ful  method  seems  to  be  the  making  of  the 
different  signs  and  symbols  of  flexible  wire. 
Luther  is  also  anxious  to  perfect  bis  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Braille  muic. 
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Miss  Porth’s  Class 

We  are  making  brownies  for  a  border  in 
our  school-room. 

Last  week  the  boys  and  girls  planted 
violets  in  their  flower  bed. 

Miss  Porth  has  nine  children  in  her  elass: 
Clarice,  Exa  Mae,  Florence,  Addin,  Antonio, 
Duward,  Gervasio,  Marvin,  and  Robert. 

Miss  Miller’s  Class 

There  are  eleven  children  in  our  class  this 
year. 

Fannie  James  came  Friday,  after  we  had 
been  in  school  several  days. 

We  have  not  forgotten  Miss  Kavanaugh. 
We  speak  of  her  every  day. 

Angelo  Canello  had  his  picture  taken 
during  vacation.  His  father  sent  it  to  him 
Tuesday. 

Glenn  Stephens  is  going  to  the  beach  with 
his  mother  Thursday  afternoon.  He  has  a  new 
surf-board. 

Miss  Holloway’s  Class 

Juanita  Goodbread  came  late  to  school. 
We  were  glad  to  see  her. 

There  are  four  girls  and  three  boys  in 
Miss  Holloway’s  class  this  year. 

The  boys  and  girls  planted  some  bulbs  in 
their  flower  bed  today.  Phillip,  Elzie  and 
Clarence  will  water  them  every  day. 

Miss  Musser’s  Class 

Miss  Musser  has  Miss  Stovall’s  school¬ 
room  this  year,  grade  III. 

Lee  Hall  has  not  come  back  to  school  this 
autumn.  His  family  moved  into  another  state. 

The  school-rooms  in  the  oral  department 
have  new  picture  borders  around  the  moulding. 
They  make  the  rooms  look  very  pretty  and 
bright. 

Miss  Mayer’s  Class 

Our  school  room  has  a  new  border  of  green. 
It  is  very  pretty. 

Murray’s  father  died  last  August.  We  are 
sorry  for  Murray  and  Fanny. 


Grace  Sawyer  came  back  to  school  last 
Saturday.  She  enjoyed  the  swimming  at 
Miami  last  summer. 

Raymond  U.  Sapp  is  the  new  member 
of  our  class.  He  went  to  the  school  at  Mt. 
Airy  for  three  years.  Raymond  talks  nicely. 

We  go  to  Miss  Musser  every  day  fcr 
articulation  and  speech-reading.  Miss  Musser’s 
class  comes  to  Miss  Mayers  for  arithmetic  and 
geography. 

There  are  three  new  teachers  this  year: 
Miss  Miller,  Miss  Musser  and  Miss  Porth. 
They  are  all  from  the  North.  We  like  them 
very  much. 

Mr.  Hogle’s  Class 

Walter  Dean  and  William  Lewis  are  on  the 
first  foot-ball  team.  We  hope  that  they  will 
make  good. 

Ralph  Knowles  didn’t  forget  his  deaf 
friends  here  in  school.  He  brought  them  a 
big  trunk  full  of  alligator  pears. 

I  earned  about  thirty  dollars  last  summer 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I  bought  my 
own  suit  of  clothes.  — Tom  Walker. 

I  cannot  play  foot  ball  this  year.  I  hurt 
my  left  leg  last  May  while  playing  base-ball 
and  it  is  not  well  yet. —A.  Holloway. 

Asked  why  he  was  late  in  coming  to 
school,  little  Carl  Holland  replied,  “I  didn’t 
want  to  help  carry  trunks  up  the  stairs.” 

I  had  a  good  time  last  summer.  I  rode 
my  brother’s  motorcycle  nearly  every  day. 
One  day  last  August  I  rode  fifty  miles  an 
hour. — II.  Wright 

Arthur  Lightbody  is  a  motor-boat  bug. 
You  will  always  eaten  him  sjmew.iere  looking 
over  catalogues  on  launches  ar.d  marine  en¬ 
gines.  He  is  ‘‘right  there”  when  u  comes  to 
arguing  about  launches. 

Mr.  Underhill’s  Class 

Lawrence  Randall  and  Amalia  Lorenz  are 
preparing  for  college. 

Ben  Lorenz  is  the  heaviest  of  the  boys. 
Though  only  seventeen  years  old,  he  weighs 
one  hundred  ai.d  sixty-five  pounds,  and  there 
is  no  fatness  in  him. 
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Last  summer,  mother,  Carl  and  I  spent 
three  weeks  in  West  Palm  Beach  visiting  our 
uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Pope.  We 
had  a  splendid  time— Pearl  Holland. 

My  oldest  brother,  Bob,  has  gone  with 
the  Florida  National  Guard  to  the  Mexican 
border  for  patrol  duty.  I  do  hope  that  the 
Mexicans  will  not  kill  him. — Annie  Clemons. 

I  came  to  school  here  from  Cave  Springs, 
Ga.,  where  I  attended  school  for  a  few  years. 

I  am  enjoying  life  here.  I  think  the  school 
is  a  fine  one  but  I  do  miss  my  old  friends 
and  teachers  in  Cave  Springs.  Dixie  Fearn- 
side. 

My  father,  mother  and  I  visited 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  last  summer.  I  saw 
many  old  Confederate  soldiers  marching  on 
the  street.  Then  we  went  to  visit  my  grand¬ 
parents.  We  had  a  delightful  summer.  — Mary 
Jim  Crump. 

One  day  last  summer,  mother,  sister  Grace 
and  I  went  to  Key  Weston  an  excursion.  My 
uncle  who  lives  there  took  us  around  the  city 
in  his  car.  There  are  many  cigar  factories  in 
Key  West.  We  rode  over  the  sea-bridge.  It  is 
wonderful.  Fanny  Sawyer. 

My  folks  have  moved  to  Florida  to  live. 

I  a™  attending  this  school  for  the  first  time. 

I  used  to  go  to  school  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

I  think  that  the  school  buildings  here  are  very 
beautiful.  I  like  the  country  and  the  climate 
here  very  much.  — Alice  Clawges. 

October  12th  was  my  birthday.  My  class 
gave  a  suprise  party  in  Mr.  Underhill’s  school¬ 
room  in  honor  of  my  birthday.  There  was  a 
cake  with  seventeen  candles  on  it.  We  blew 
the  lights  out.  I  cut  the  cake  and  passed  it 
around.  Then  we  played  some  games.  Before 
the  party  broke  up,  my  classmates  said  to  me 
“We  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

I  had  a  good  time.  — Florence  Giles. 

The  Walker  Literary  Society. 

The  Walker  Literary  Society  met  in  the 
auditorium,  October  7th  at  6:30  o’clock,  to  be 
reorganized  for  the  session.  Mr.  Underhill 
conducted  the  meeting.  The  officers  elected 
for  the  first  term  of  four  months  were:  Pres¬ 
ident,  Amalia  Lorenz;  Vice-President,  Ben 
Lorenz;  Secretary,  Annie  Clemons.  It  was 
then  announced  that  the  officers  elected 
would  comprise  the  committee  on  program. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the 
society,  the  meeting  adjourned  after  some 
story-telling  by  Mr.  Underhill. 

Annie  Clemons,  Sec’y. 


Teachers  and  Officers,  Session  191H-1917. 

President: 

Albert  H.  Walker 

President’s  Secretary: 

Miss  Mildred  Rees 

Teachers  of  the  Deaf: 

Mr.  0.  W.  Underhill 
Mr.  Eugene  Hogle 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Moore 
Miss  Nancy  Mayers 
Miss  Grace  Hollaway 
Miss  Moffett  Bell 
Miss  Nell  Jane  Porth 
Miss  Mary  L.  Musser 
Miss  Zella  Miller 

Teachers  of  the  Blind: 

Mr.  H.  Wilson  Beaty 
Miss  Lucille  Ferguson 
Mr.  R.  B.  Finke 
Music  Department: 

Miss  Daisy  Wilson  Piano,  Voice,  Oman 
Miss  Annie  Cooper  Violin  and 
Orchestra 

Industrial  Department: 

Mr.  0.  W.  Underhill  Printing  Office 
Mr.  Eugene  Hogle— Cabinet  Shop 
Miss  Moffett  Bell- Domestic  Science 
Miss  Willie  McLane— Dressmaking 
Miss  Lucille  Ferguson —Rug-Weaving, 
and  Raphia  and  Bead  work 
Mr.  R.  B.  Finke  Broom-Making  and 
Chair-Caning. 

Domestic  Department: 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Walker,  Matron 
Miss  Reka  Folbrecht,  Housekeeper 
Miss  Sallie  Eubanks,  Nurse 
Dr.  DeWitt  Webb,  Physician 
Miss  Willie  McLane,  Superrut&r,  dirts. 
Miss  Mary  Rhyne,  Sup'v’r,  Small  Boys 
Mr.S.C.  Boggs,  So  I"  rrisnr.  La 
Mr.  V.  L.  Todd,  Night  Watchman 

Colored  Department: 

Willie  R.  Thomas,  Teacher,  Deaf. 
Virginia  James,  Teacher,  DcaJ. 
Walter  Rembert,  Teacher,  Blind. 
Katie  Gregg,  Housekeeper. 
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THE  session  of  1916-1917  began  on 
*■  Wednesday,  September  20th. 
That  is,  the  school  work  was  taken  up 
on  that  day,  the 
The  New  Session.  pupils  arriving  on 
the  previous  day. 
At  eight  in  morning,  the  pupils  and 
officers  assembled  in  the  auditorium 
where  President  Walker  welcomed 
them  in  his  usual  pleasing  manner. 
After  an  earnest  appeal  for  harmony 
and  co-operation  to  make  this  the  best 
of  years,  he  dismissed  the  children  to 
their  class-rooms.  Scarcely  had  an 
hour  passed  before  it  appeared  that 
the  school  had  been  going  on  for  weeks. 

The  enrollment  on  the  opening  day 
was  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  but 
within  three  days  it  rolled  up  to  the 
record-breaking  enrollment  of  one 
hundred  and  forty.  Twenty-two  new 
pupils  were  admitted.  They  at  once 
made  themselves  at  home,  and  if  there 
was  any  homesickness  among  them,  it 
was  not  noticed.  Parents  are  assured 
that  their  children  are  contented  and 
happy. 

Some  noteworthy  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  physical  appearance 
of  the  school.  To  the  southeast  of  the 
Administration  building  now  stands 
the  magnificent  $12,000  hospital  with  a 
trained  nurse  on  hand  to  take  care  of 
our  sick  children. 

The  old  wooden  buildings,  the 
“cradle”  of  the  school,  which  for  the 
sessions  were  occupied  by  the 

last  six 


department  for  the  colored  are  no  more 
to  be  seen.  A  little  distance  from  the 
old  site  is  the  beautiful  $20,000  build¬ 
ing  which  houses  the  colored  pupils. 

Both  new  structures  are  of  ho1  low 
tile  stuccoed  white  with  red  tile-roofs, 
and  red  trimmings  in  harmony  with 
the  other  buildings.  We  hope  to  print 
the  pictures  of  both  in  a  later  issue  of 
the  Herald. 

There  are  a  few  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  our  faculty.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  session  Miss  Ola  M.  Lowrey, 
for  several  years  an  efficient  teacher, 
resigned  to  be  married.  Miss  Edna 
Kavanaugh  and  Miss  Sadie  Stovall  also 
two  of  our  valued  teachers  left  us  to 
accept  similiar  positions— the  former 
in  the  Indiana  School,  and  the  latter 
in  the  Idaho  School. 

To  fill  these  vacancies,  Miss  Zella 
Miller,  of  Hillsboro,  Ohio;  Miss  Mary 
L.  Musser,  of  Lancaster,  Penn.;  and 
Miss  Nell  Jane  Porth,  of  Marinette, 
Wis.,  all  well  trained  and  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  were  appointed.  We  feel 
that  the  efficiency  of  our  teaching  force 
cannot  be  much  more  improved  upon. 

A  new  position,  general  assistant  in 
the  domestic  department,  to  lessen  the 
arduous  work  of  some  of  our  officers, 
has  been  created.  Miss  Ollie  Neigh- 
lors,  for  several  years  connected  with 
the  South  Carolina  school,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  this  position. 

With  such  an  enthusiastic  spirit 
manifest  among  both  pupils  and 
teachers,  we  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  a  most  successful 
session  this  year.  u. 

- :  o : - 

rTHE  Herald  greets  its  readers  in  a 
A  new  dress— a  magazine  form 
instead  of  newspaper.  Our  chief  reas¬ 
on  in  making  the 
Our  New  Form.  change  in  form  of  the 
paper  is:  the  older 
pupils  in  our  printing  force  have  now 
learned  how  to  handle  the  newspaper 
work  well,  and  time  has  come  for  them 
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to  learn  some  other  kind  of  work.  The 
process  of  making  up  forms,  folding 
and  binding  of  a  magazine  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  a  newspaper. 

We  instruct  our  boys  so  that  they 
may  be  proficient  in  their  particular 
line  of  work.  This  is  an  age  of  experts, 
and  the  day  of  the  “Jack-of-all-trades” 
is  gone.  There  is  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  skilled  labor  and  none  for 
the  “know-a-part.  ” 

The  Herald  may  change  in  form 
and  style  from  time  to  time  as  we  see  it 
to  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  our  boys  in 
the  printing  office. 

The  sketch  of  the  cover  of  the 
Herald  was  drawn  by  H.  S.  Wyllie, 
an  artist  living  in  town,  under  the 
direction  of  the  manager  of  the  paper, 
and  is  printed  in  two-colors.  We  do 
it  especially  to  instruct  our  boys  in 
color-work  which  is  an  essential  thing 
in  the  printing  trade. 

The  sketch  gives  a  fair  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  front  of  our  administration 
building,  though  the  many  beautiful 
oak  trees  on  our  campus  are  not  drawn 
to  give  a  better  view  of  the  building. 
In  the  distance  is  seen  the  old  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  from  which  we  enjoy  the 
breezes  throughout  the  year.  u. 

- :  o : - 

ON  the  fifth  of  June,  President  and 
Mrs.  Walker  made  atrip  to  Gaines¬ 
ville  where  the  next  morning  at  the 
commencement 
Mr.  Walker  Received  of  the  University 
the  Doctor’s  Degree.  of  Florida,  Mr. 

Walker  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  liter¬ 
ature  from  the  university. 

It  was  perfect  Florida  weather, 
bracing,  and  goodly  crowds  of  people 
turned  out  to  see  the  commencement 
exercises.  There  were  forty-nine 
graduates  upon  whom  were  conferred 
various  degrees. 

After  conferring  these  degrees, 
Dr.  A.  A.  Murphree,  president  of  the 
university,  then  announced  that  it  was 


with  genuine  pleasure  that  he  had  been 
authorized  by  the  faculty  and  the  Board 
of  Control  to  confer  upon  two  distin¬ 
guished  men,  the  guests  of  the  day, 
the  highest  honorary  degrees  within 
the  power  of  the  university:  upon  Mr. 
Walker,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  liter¬ 
ature  in  recognition  of  his  eminent 
work  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  children  of  the  State,  and 
upon  Dr.  William  S.  Currell,  president 
of  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
who  made  the  commencement  ad¬ 
dress— a  part  of  which  is  printed  in 
this  issue— for  his  great  educational 
work.  Dr.  Murphree  went  on  to  say 
that  the  honorary  degrees  were  not 
cheap  ones,  as  for  the  past  ten  years 
the  University  of  Florida  had  award¬ 
ed  only  three  similar  honorary  degrees, 
and  that  the  authorities  always  tried  to 
see  that  they  were  most  worthily 
bestowed. 

Dr.  Walker  first  came  to  Florida 
in  1902  to  accept  a  position  as  super¬ 
vising  teacher  in  our  educational 
department.  It  was  when  our  school 
was  almost  unheard  of.  We  were 
then  housed  in  old  wooden  fire-trap 
buildings,  and  the  hardships  we 
experienced  are  only  reminiscences 
today.  In  1906  he  was  appointed 
head  of  the  school.  The  school  of 
today  is  all  due  to  his  untiring  work 
for  the  betterment  of  the  educational 
facilities  for  the  deaf  and  blind  child¬ 
ren  of  the  State.  He  has  already  won 
a  high  place  among  the  educators  of 
Florida,  and  his  many  friends  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  he  has  been  so 
highly  honored.  U. 

- go: - 

A  good  supper  may  make  a  good 
editorial,  but  we  don’t  know,  as  we 
never  write  editorials  after  supper. 
But  one  thing  we  do  know,  and  that 
is  a  good  Thanksgiving  dinner  doesn’t 
make  any  kind  of  an  editorial  at  all  as 
we  are  then  too  full  for  utterance  of 
any  kind.— Palmetto  Leaf. 
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Notice  to  Parents. 

A  copy  of  this  issue  of  the  Herald 
is  sent  to  the  parents  of  our  pupils 
with  the  hope  that  every  one  of  them 
will  subscribe  for  it.  They  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  so  as  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  school  which  their 
children  are  attending.  The  paper 
contains  interesting  items  of  news 
about  the  school  and  the  pupils,  whose 
names  will  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  its  columns,  and  also  a  good 
amount  of  miscellaneous  reading  mat¬ 
ter  pertaining  to  the  education  of 
deaf  and  blind  children. 

The  Herald  is  published  once  a 
month  during  the  school  year,  and  is 
off  the  press  about  the  20th  of  each 
month.  The  subscription  price  is 
half  a  dollar,  strictly  in  advance  and  the 
paper  is  worth  many  times  more  than 
the  subscription  price  to  any  person, 
but  to  those  who  have  children  in  school 
and  are  interested  in  their  welfare,  the 
paper  is  indispensable. 

Send  your  subscriptions  at  once  to 
Pres.  A.  H.  Walker,  St.  Augustine. 

- :  o : - 

Notice  to  the  Florida  Deaf 

All  of  the  graduates  and  ex-pupils 
of  our  school,  as  well  as  the  many 
deaf  residents  of  the  State  who  came 
from  other  schools,  are  urged  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the  Herald  for  the  reason 
that  the  former  may  keep  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  their  alma  mater,  and  that 
the  latter  may  make  friends  with  us. 
According  to  the  list  so  far  made  out 
there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty 
deaf  people,  making  their  living  in 
Florida.  Of  course,  many  more  are 
unaccounted  for. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  page  in  the 
Herald  be  devoted  to  the  Florida 
deaf.  In  it  may  be  printed  items  of 
news  about  themselves,  and  anything 
of  value  for  their  information.  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Philpott,  of  St.  Cloud,  a 
former  student  of  the  Ohio  School, 


who  has  taken  great  interest  in  the 
deaf  of  Florida,  has  kindly  consented 
to  conduct  this  department.  Those 
who  want  something  printed  about 
themselves  or  their  friends  are  re¬ 
quested  to  write  Mr.  Frank  E.  Phil¬ 
pott,  St.  Cloud,  Fla. 

A  copy  of  the  Herald  is  mailed  to 
each  of  the  Florida  deaf  whose  ad¬ 
dresses  could  be  gotten.  The  sub¬ 
scription  price  is  fifty  cents  per  scho¬ 
lastic  year  in  advance.  Send  your  sub¬ 
scription  at  once  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Walker, 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  so  that  you  may 
not  miss  the  next  issue. 


Local  News. 

The  summer  here  has  been  a  quiet 
but  busy  one.  Aside  from  the  work  of 
tearing  down  the  old  wooden  build¬ 
ings,  our  carpenters  were  kept  busy 
building  an  addition  to  our  new  build¬ 
ing  for  the  colored  pupils;  screening 
the  new  hospital;  varnishing  the  floors, 
and  giving  attention  to  many  details 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  whole  plant. 
Except  for  a  trip  to  Nova  Scotia  to 
attend  the  covention  of  instructors  of 
the  Blind  during  the  last  part  of  June, 
Dr.  Walker  with  his  family  staid  here 
most  of  the  summer,  giving  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  the  many  improve¬ 
ments  being  made.  Mrs.  Walker  and 
the  daughters  made  a  brief  visit  to 
Dr.  Walker’s  parents  at  Cedar  Spring 
in  the  early  part  of  June. 

Miss  Jean  Walker,  the  charming 
elder  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walker, 
left  on  September  26th  for  Spartan¬ 
burg  S.C.,  where  she  resumed  her 
course  in  Converse  College.  In  June, 
she  made  a  delightful  trip  north  as 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Kirtland  in 
their  private  car.  They  made  a  stop  at 
Annapolis  to  attend  the  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Aca¬ 
demy  from  which  a  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kirtland  graduated.  They  then 
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went  to  spend  sometime  in  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hamsphire,  return¬ 
ing  here  the  last  part  of  the  month. 

Miss  Lilah  Walker,  the  beautiful 
younger  daughter,  has  gone  to  school 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  She  attends  a 
high  class  private  school  just  estab¬ 
lished  and  known  as  the  Flagler  School. 

We  certainly  miss  the  girls  whose 
sweet  company  had  been  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  us  for  years. 

The  football  team  of  our  school 
has  been  reorganized  for  the  season. 
Though  badly  handicapped  by  the 
absence  of  our  dependable  players, 
Luther  Holland,  Robert  Anderson,  and 
Max  Wetherby,  we  are  fast  putting 
ourselves  in  shape  for  another  year. 
Our  first  game  will  shortly  be  played 
with  the  local  High  School  team.  Up¬ 
on  the  result  of  this  game  we  will  de¬ 
cide  whether  we  are  to  play  with  some 
out-of-town  teams  or  not. 

One  of  our  former  pupils,  Miss 
Lalla  Wilson,  now  a  student  in  the 
Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass., 
paid  the  school  a  very  pleasant  visit 
the  first  part  of  October.  She  left  us 
three  years  ago  quite  a  little  girl,  and 
came  back  almost  a  grown  young 
lady.  She  shows  remarkable  ability 
in  reading  lips  and  speech,  which  speak 
well  of  the  work  done  at  the  Clarke 
School.  Lalla  is  to  graduate  this  year, 
and  we  are  justly  proud  of  her. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her¬ 
man  Harper,  of  this  city,  are  congrat¬ 
ulating  them  upon  the  arrival  of  a  fine 
8-pound  boy  on  September  23rd.,  who 
was  named  after  his  esteemed  father. 
Mr.  Harper  holds  a  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  linotype  department  of  the 
Record  Co.  Mrs.  Harper  was  an 
officer  in  the  Michigan  School  for 
several  years  prior  to  her  marriage, 
and  is  a  most  charming  lady. 


We  enjoyed  two  days’  visit  from 
Willie  Townsend,  one  of  our  “boys  at 
Gallaudet,  ’’  not  long  ago.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  Washington  to  resume  his 
studies  in  Gallaudet  College.  The 
other  boy  is  Henry  Austin.  A  card 
from  him  said  that  he  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  a  week  earlier,  to  take  quite 
a  hike  with  two  of  his  friends  on  their 
bicycles— not  motor— to  Staunton,  Va., 
and  back,  a  distance  of  over  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  Our  Willie  and  Henry  are 
in  their  junior  year— only  one  more 
year  before  they  graduate!  Keep  up 
the  good  work,  boys! 


School  Items  and  Miscellaneous. 

A  number  of  changes  in  the  heads 
of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  country 
has  been  made  during  the  summer. 
To  begin  with  the  nearet  to  us,  the 
veteran,  Professor  W.  0.  Connor, 
principal  of  the  Georgia  School  for 
practically  half  a  century,  tendered 
his  resignation  on  July  1st,  but  was 
made  principal  emeritus  by  action  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  His  many 
friends  in  the  profession  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  know  it,  and  wish  for  him 
many  years  of  health  and  happiness 
in  his  retirement. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Harris,  for  several  years 
superintendent  of  the  Rome  (Ga.) 
city  schools,  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacancy  made  by  Mr.  Connor’s 
resignation.  Though  new  in  the 
particular  work,  he  has  already  put  all 
of  his  spirit  in  the  work,  as  shown  in 
a  strong  letter  addressed  to  his  teach¬ 
ers  and  officers  which  was  printed  in 
the  School  Helper  for  October  1.  He 
also  succeeds  Mr.  Connor  as  editor  of 
the  Helper,  and  we  extend  him  a  warm 
welcome  to  join  our  little  paper  family. 

Two  Walkers,  not  the  Walkers  of 
South  Carolina  they  will  never  leave 
the  deaf— have  severed  connection 
with  their  schools  in  the  capacity  of 
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superintendent.  One  is  Prof.  J.  P. 
Walker,  of  the  New  Jersey  School  at 
Trenton,  who  retired  as  head  but  has 
been  retained  as  principal  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  department  of  the  same  school 
over  which  he  so  ably  presided  for 
seventeen  years.  His  place  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Prof.  W. 
M.  Kilpatrick,  who  needs  no  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  profession.  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
is  an  experienced  instructor  of  the 
deaf,  having  taught  in  the  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota  and  Illinois  Schools,  and 
was  last  connected  with  the  American 
School,  Hartford,  Conn.  The  New 
Jersey  School  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
its  new  head. 

The  other  superintendent  is  E.  W. 
Walker  of  the  Wisconsin  School,  at 
Delavan,  who  retired  to  accept  the 
management  of  the  Masonic  home  at 
Dousman,  Wis.  The  Wisconsin  School 
has  grown  a  great  deal  under  his  admin¬ 
istration  and  is  ranked  as  one  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  country.  Those 
who  attended  the  teachers’  conven¬ 
tion  in  Delavan  in  1911  will  remember 
seeing  the  splendid  results  of  his 
work.  Prof.  H.  C.  Buell,  an  emi¬ 
nent  educator,  of  Janesville,  Wis., 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Walker. 

Dr.  Amos  G.  Draper  who  has  taught 
mathematics  and  Latin  in  Gallaudet 
College  continuously  for  over  forty 
years  has  been  granted  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  during  the  year.  His  many 
friends  and  old  pupils  earnestly  hope 
that  he  will  be  so  benefited  by  a  year’s 
rest  that  he  may  return  to  his  post 
which  is  very  hard  to  fill. 

With  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Connor 
as  head  of  the  Georgia  School,  there 
also  retired  Prof.  S.  M.  Freeman,  an 
instructor,  who  worked  side  by  side 
with  Mr.  Connor  for  nearly  forty 
years.  He  has  gone  to  Indiana  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  amid  his  children. 
Here  are  our  best  wishes  for  many 
years  of  health  and  vigor. 


Mr.  Utten  E.  Read,  a  capable  and 
successful  teacher  in  the  Indiana 
school  for  the  past  nineteen  years,  has 
resigned  to  become  a  minister  to  the 
deaf  in  Cincinnati  and  near-by  cities. 

The  California  News,  as  usual,  was 
among  the  first  exchanges  to  come  to 
our  desk,  but  we  will  now  have  to  wait 
with  impatience  for  the  next  issue  of 
Bro.  Caldwell’s  delightful  magazine— 
he  has  announced  that  the  News  is  to 
be  issued  monthly  instead  of  biweekly. 

The  printing  office  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  School  for  the  Deaf  was  further 
improved  by  the  installment  of  a  new 
Babcock  press,  purchased  during  the 
summer.  Now  that  it  has  everything 
for  a  printing  office,  what  are  they 
going  to  buy  next? 

The  Kentucky  School  was  the  scene 
of  a  joyous  reunion  of  her  old  and 
young  graduates  September  1  to  4th. 
The  Standard  for  Sept.  21  printed  a 
half-tone  of  the  group,  and  it  is  surely 
a  fine  looking  bunch  of  folks.  The 
paper  also  contains  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  addresses  made 
which  are  interesting  to  read.  Supt. 
Rogers  in  his  address  called  the  old 
graduates  his  own  children,  and  he 
certainly  has  cause  to  be  proud  of  them. 

The  old  Dominion  (Virginia)  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Deaf  held  its  third 
biennial  meeting  at  Hampton,  Va., 
August  2-5,  and  it  was  a  grand  success. 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Ritter  proved  to  be 
charming  hosts  at  an  elegant  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  delegates  at  their  splendid 
school  for  the  colored  which  Mr.  Ritter 
founded  after  many  years  of  work. 
The  Virginia  Guide  for  Sept.  15  print¬ 
ed  a  half-tone  of  the  group,  and  the 
delegates  looked  as  if  they  had  a  swell 
time.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  at  the  old  “home”  in  Staun¬ 
ton.  Mr.  A.  G.  Tucker,  of  Richmond 
is  the  president. 
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New  Pupils,  Session  1916-1917. 

Lillian  Graw,  Hampton. 

Melvin  Terrel,  Ft.  Meade. 

Florence  Wells,  Pensacola. 

Alice  Silas,  Wimauma. 

Raymond  V.  Sapp,  St.  Cloud. 

Dixie  Fearnside,  Madison. 

Vera  Daniels,  Wausau. 

Dorothy  Atkins,  St.  Petersburg. 
Reginald  Green,  Jacksonville. 
Alexander  Nassarallah,  Jacksonville. 
Harvey  Johnson,  Esto. 

Walter  Dixon,  Esto. 

De  Witt  Robinson,  River  Junction. 
Sid  Brown,  Marianna. 

Clayton  Pelham,  Graceville. 

Cherrie  Lee  Trueblood,  Marianna. 
John  Weadley,  Jacksonville. 

Andrew  Allen,  Fernandina. 

Georgia  Hall,  Lake,  City. 

Laurence  Randall,  Sanford. 

Flae  Shook,  Lakeland. 

Stanley  Erpenback,  Redland. 

Alice  Clawges,  St.  Petersburg. 
Mangum  Williams,  Noma. 


Resolutions. 

Whereas  in  the  providence  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  our  friend  and  co-worker, 
Miss  Holloway  has  suffered  bereave¬ 
ment  and  sorrow  in  the  loss  of  her 
beloved  father,  be  it 

Resolved  that  we  extend  to  Miss 
Holloway  and  to  her  family  our  warm 
and  loving  sympathy.  Be  it  further 
Resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  be  presented  to  Miss  Holloway, 
and  a  copy  published  in  the  Florida 
School  Herald. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Moore 
Miss  Nancy  Mayers 
Mr.  O.  W.  Underhill 
Miss  Lucille  Ferguson 


The  Deaf  Doing  Well  in  the  World. 

Among  the  encouraging  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  industry  during 
recent  years,  is  the  conspicuous  part 
which  the  deaf  are  playing  in  several 


of  the  great  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  country. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  ap¬ 
parent  that  deafness  is  being  less  and 
less  a  reason  for  discrimination  against 
them. 

The  public  statement  by  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  that  the  deaf  are  superior  work¬ 
men,  has  done  a  lot  of  good,  and  its 
effect  will  be  favorable  to  their  inter¬ 
ests  in  many  fields  of  industry  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  Goodyear 
Company  has  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  deaf  men  on  its  pay-roll,  and 
they  receive  from  $3  to  $5  per  day. 

The  Ford  Company  at  Detroit  em¬ 
ploys  more  than  one  hundred  deaf  work¬ 
ers,  and  pays  them  from  $5  to  $7  a  day. 

The  Buick  Automobile  Company, 
of  Flint,  Michigan,  gives  work  to  sev¬ 
enty-five  deaf-mutes,  and  pays  them 
from  $2.50  to  $4  a  day. 

At  the  Brunswick  Balke-Collender 
Billiard  Table  Manufactory,  in  Dub¬ 
uque,  Iowa,  fifteen  or  more  deaf  people 
earn  and  are  paid  from  $3  to  $5  a  day. 

It  has  been  stated  that  good  phys¬ 
ical  health  and  ordinary  intelligence 
will  win  a  position  at  some  of  the  above 
factories.  But  lest  the  deaf  misappre¬ 
hend  the  qualifications  required,  it  is 
well  to  remind  them  that  education  of 
the  brain  and  hand,  as  well  as  good 
health,  form  the  main  essentials  where- 
ever  good  work  is  wanted  and  good 
wages  paid.  The  skillful  hand,  calcula¬ 
ting  eye,  and  alert  brain,  are  the  real 
accelerators  in  emolument  and  promo¬ 
tion. 

The  boys  now  at  school  should  treas¬ 
ure  the  opportunities  that  are  theirs. 
If  they  study  their  lessons  for  each 
school  day,  if  they  put  the  mental 
effort  into  their  tasks  in  the  trades 
schools,  they  will  surely  get  into  the 
“make  good’’  class,  and  life  will  be 
for  them  one  long  series  of  happy  and 
useful  days. — Deaf-Mutes'  Journal. 
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Little  Robin  Redbreast. 

Little  Robin  Redbreast  sat  upon  a  tree, 

Up  went  pussy-cat  and  down  went  he. 

Down  came  pussy  cat  and  away  Robin 
ran; 

Says  little  Robin  Redbreast,  “Catch 
me  if  you  can.” 

Litte  Robin  Redbreast  jumped  upon  a 
wall, 

Pussy-cat  jumped  after  him  and  got  a 
little  fall. 

Little  Robin  chirped  and  sang,  and 
what  did  Pussy  say? 

Pussy-cat  said  “Mew,  mew,  mew,  ”  and 
Robin  flew  away. 


JACKY  TREETOAD’S 

ADVENTURE. 

(An  Almost  True  Story.) 

One  day  it  rained  and  rained 
and  rained.  The  sun  tried  to 
shine  but  it  could  not,  because 
the  clouds  covered  all  the  sky. 

The  boys  and  girls  did  not 
like  the  rain  because  they 
could  not  go  out  of  doors  to 
play.  But  Jacky  Treetoad 
and  his  cousins,  the  Pond- 
frogs  were  delighted .  Before 
the  rain  came,  the  Pond  frogs 
were  asleep  in  the  ground. 
But  when  the  rain  poured 
down  and  the  water  made  a 
pond  over  their  holes,  they 


woke  up  and  sang  loudly, 
“Rain,  rain,  rain!  I  like  it! 
like  it!.”  And  then  they  went 
swimming. 

After  awhile  some  of  them 
sat  down  on  the  hroad  white 
walk  near  the  pond  to  rest. 
Pretty  soon  Jacky  Treetoat 
hopped  down  from  a  big  oak 
tree  and  said  to  them,  “Let’s 
see  where  this  walk  goes.  1 
don’t  believe  it  is  very  long.” 

Most  of  them  did  not  want 
to  leave  the  pond,  but  soon 
several  little  frogs  were  hop¬ 
ping  up  the  walk  with 
Jacky. 

In  a  little  while  they  came 
to  a  big  house  and  hopped 
right  up  the  steps.  Then  they 
were  ready  to  go  home.  But 
Jacky  said,  “I  like  to  go  up 
high.  I  shall  climb  this  wall .  ’  ’ 

The  Pondfrogs  did  not 
know  how  to  climb,  and  they 
all  said,  “O  Jacky,  how  fool¬ 
ish  you  are!  Perhaps  some¬ 
thing  will  happen  to  you.” 

4 "I  hope  something  will 
happen,”  answered  Jacky, 
“I  like  adventures.” 
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So  Jacky  started  up  the 
wall,  and  climbed  higher  and 
higher,  till  he  came  to  a  win¬ 
dow  and  hopped  through  it 
into  a  large  room.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  some  girls 
there  and  they  looked  at  him 
rather  erossly.  But  Jacky  was 
a  very  polite  little  toad,  so  he 
sat  quite  still  and  blinked  at 
them.  That  was  his  way  of 
saying,  “How  do  you  do?” 

But  the  girls  did  not  under¬ 
stand  Treetoad  politeness, 
and  they  did  not  want  a  toad 
in  their  room,  so  they  all  ran 
and  tried  to  catch  Jacky. 
He  hopped  quickly  under  a 
bed,  but  they  swept  him  out 
with  a  broom.  Then  they 
chased  him  round  and  round 
the  room  till  he  was  so  tired 
and  frightened  that  he  could 
not  hop  any  more.  Then 
one  of  those  dreadful  girls 
picked  him  up  on  a  paper 
and  threw  him  out  of  the 
window. 

The  next  day  some  of  the 
Pondfrogs  saw'  Jaeky  and 
they  said,  “Hello,  Cousin 
Jacky!  Did  you  have  an 
adventure  when  you  climbed 
the  wall?  Did  you  have  a 
good  time?” 

“Well,”  said  Jacky”  I 
had  a  very  exciting  advent¬ 


ure,  but  I  don’t  want  to  go 
there  again.  Girls  are  terri¬ 
ble  creatures.” 


REMBRANDT. 

There  are  some  new  pict¬ 
ures  in  Miss  Mayer’s  and  Miss 
Musser’s  school-rooms.  They 
art'  copied  from  famous  paint¬ 
ings  by  Rembrandt. 

Rembrandt  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Leyden,  Holland,  in 
1007.  When  he  was  a  little 
boy  he  played  in  his  father’s 
wind  mill,  and  perhaps  he 
helped  his  father  and  his  four 
brothers  grind  the  grain  in  the 
mill.  But  he  liked  best  to 
draw  pictures  with  his  finger 
or  a  stick  in  the  tine  white 
dust  on  the  lioor. 

After  awhile  he  went  to 
school  but  he  was  very  dull. 
At  last  the  teacher  sent  him 
home.  He  said  Rembrandt 
could  do  nothing  but  draw 
pictures. 

Then  his  parents  sent  him 
to  a  great  artist  to  learn  to 
paint. 

Rembrandt  had  a  round 
face,  small  gray  eyes  and 
stiff',  ugly  hair,  and  he  looked 
very  stupid.  The  other  pu¬ 
pils  of  the  artist  made  fun  of 
him  and  played  jokes  on  him. 
Rembrandt  was  unhappy  and 
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he  seemed  dull  and  lazy.  He 
was  often  late  in  the  morning. 

One  day  the  artist  said, 
“Rembrandt,  why  are  you 
always  late?”  “Oh!”  said 
Rembrandt,  “I  was  working 
at  home  and  forgot  the  time. 

“What  were  you  doing?” 
asked  the  master. 

“I  was  drawing,”  said 
Rembrandt.  One  of  the  boys 
laughed  and  said,  “Bring 
your  picture  and  let  us  see 
it,”  and  all  the  other  pupils 
laughed  with  him. 

The  next  morning  Rem¬ 
brandt  brought  his  picture. 
It  was  not  pretty.  It  was  a 
picture  of  a  woman’s  face,, 
plain,  wrinkled  and  old,  but 
it  looked  full  of  love,  and 
patience  and  kindness.  It 
was  a  picture  of  his  mother 
and  it  was  wonderfully  drawn . 

Rembrandt  expected  the 
master  and  the  boys  to  laugh 
at  him  but  they  did  not. 
The  master  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  told  the  boys  that 
he  was  the  best  artist  of  all 
his  pupils. 

After  that,  Rembrandt 
worked  and  studied  hard  and 
in  time  he  learned  to  paint 
light  and  shadow  and  rich 
color  better  than  any  other 
artist  who  lived  then. 


He  painted  many  pictures 
of  his  mother.  People  think 
that  the  “Old  Woman  Cut¬ 
ting  Her  Nails”  is  his  mother. 
One  of  his  most  beautiful 
pictures  is  of  his  son,  Titus, 
when  he  was  fourteen  years 
old.  He  painted  a  picture 
of  Titus’s  wife  years  later, 
and  called  it  “A  Lady  With 
a  Pink.  ” 

Rembrandt’s  pictures  are 
very  valuable  now.  People 
in  this  country  have  paid 
$50,000  for  one  of  them,  and 
Holland  has  passed  a  law 
that  no  more  of  them  can  be 
taken  away  from  Holland. 

A  KIND  BOY 

There  was  a  boy  named 
John.  One  day  he  went  to 
the  woods.  There  he  found 
some  nuts.  He  gave  some 
of  them  to  a  squirrel .  Then 
the  squirrel  was  happy. 

John  was  a  kind  boy. 

The  nuts  that  were  left 
John  carried  home  to  his 
mother.  She  made  some  nut 
candy  for  him. 

{Story  from  a  school-room  picture) 


Love  one  another. 

For  God  loves  to  see 
Little  brothers  and  sisters 
Together  agree. 
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To  Parents,  Guardians  and  Friends  of 

Deaf  and  Blind  Children: 

This  is  a  school  supported  by  the  state  for 
educating  all  children  within  the  state  whose  de¬ 
fective  sight  or  hearing  makes  it  impossible  or 
difficult  for  them  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
public  schools.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be 
too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  be  educated  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  of  sound  mind  and  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Any  person  desiring  to  enter  a  pupil  at  the 
school  should  write  the  President,  stating: 

1.  Name,  age,  sex  and  color  of  pupil. 

2.  Name  and  address  of  parents  or  guardian. 

This  is  a  School,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 

or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  indus¬ 
trial  training  to  deaf  and  blind  children.  Only 
educable  children  of  school-age  will  be  admitted 
and  retained.  Those  attending  school  here  should 
not  be  called  “inmates,”  “patients, ”  or  subjects 
of  charity. 

Its  aim  is  to  so  train  and  teach  its  pupils  that 
they  may  be  able  to  take  their  place  among  the 
busy  ranks  of  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and 
lead  useful  and  independent  lives. 

Proper  Time  for  Admission. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  dur¬ 
ing  vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  a  child  is 
at  the  opening  of  the  school,  the  latter  part  of 
September.  The  school  term  is  eight  months 
and  it  is  necessary  to  make  each  day’s  work 
count  in  order  that  the  school  maintain  its  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  Each  pupil  should  there¬ 
fore  be  present  to  begin  work  promptly  at  the 
opening  of  each  session  and  remain  without  inter¬ 
ruption  the  entire  school  term. 

Proper  School  Age. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young.  It  is  advisable  to 
enter  a  child  at  six  years  of  age. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except 
clothing  and  the  first  traveling  expenses.  Cloth¬ 
ing  must  be  provided  by  parents  or  friends.  The 
first  traveling  expenses,  not  paid  by  the  parents, 
is  provided  for  by  the  county  commissioners  of 
the  county  from  which  the  pupil  comes.  After¬ 
wards  this  expense  is  met  by  the  state. 


Object  of  the  School. 

The  state  in  providing  this  school  for  her 
deaf  and  blind  children  acts  with  the  same  motive 
that  caused  her  to  establish  her  public  schools, 
that  is,  a  desire  to  fit  these  children  to  become 
good  and  useful  citizens.  It  is  found  more  ex¬ 
pedient  and  more  economical  to  gather  all  her 
deaf  and  blind  children  into  one  place  than  to  es¬ 
tablish  separate  schools  for  them  throughout  the 
state. 

It  is  inexcusable  for  any  parent  or  guardian 
of  any  healthy  deaf  or  blind  child  to  keep  the 
child  out  of  school  when  the  state  has  made  such 
liberal  provision  for  their  education. 

No  child  of  weak  intelligence,  no  child  of  vi¬ 
cious  or  bad  habits,  and  no  child  suffering  from  in¬ 
curable  diseases  will  be  admitted  into  the  school. 

The  Course  of  Study. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar 
schools,  with  a  number  of  high  school  studies 
subject  to  such  changes  as  the  peculiar  wants  of 
the  deaf  or  blind  child  requires.  The  school 
strives  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progressive  spirit 
of  the  age  and  nothing  is  left  out  of  the  course 
of  study  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  pupil. 

Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading. 
Every  possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and 
promote  speech. 

Those  who  desire  a  higher  education  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  admission  to  Gallaudet  College,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Industrial  training  is  also  given  in  several 
branches  as  carpentry,  printing,  domestic  sci¬ 
ence,  broom-making,  rug-weaving,  etc. 

Location. 

The  school  is  located  one  mile  north  of  the 
old  “City  Gates.”  The  northern  terminus  of 
the  car  line  is  only  one  block  from  the  school, 
giving  easy  access  to  and  from  the  city.  From 
the  rear  of  the  buildings  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
ocean  may  be  obtained. 

With  the  beautiful  location  and  balmy  fresh 
air  from  the  sea  and  the  pure  artesian  water 
from  our  own  well,  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  children  are  assured. 

Miscellaneous. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which 
time  a  letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as 
the  term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are 
earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children 
to  visit  home  during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  about  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  closes  the  latter  part  of  May,  when 
the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer  vacation. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  that  of  a 
well-regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is 
paid  to  the  health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits 
of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in 
care  of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  deaf  or 
blind  child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real 
service  to  a  class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar 
degree  the  blessing  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  WALKER,  President. 
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What  We  Are  Thankful  For. 

BY  MISS  LUCILLE  FERGUSON. 


HE  season  is  fast  approach¬ 
ing-  when  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our 
fair  land  the  hearts  and 
voices  of  the  people  will  be  lifted  in 
praise  “to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift.”  We  would  join  the 
thankful  multitudes  and  blend  our 
voices  in  the  chorus  of  joyous  hallelu¬ 
jahs.  Each  recounts  his  individual 
blessings  and  pours  forth  his  measure 
of  praise;  but  it  is  fitting  that  we  as  a 
school  should  give  some  expression  to 
our  common  gratitude.  And  truly  we 
feel  that  none  have  greater  cause  for 
thanksgiving  than  ourselves. 

For  one  thing,  we  are  surrounded 
by  marvelous  beauty.  Set  in  a  grove 
of  dark  oaks  softly  draped  in  Spanish 
moss,  our  pure  white  buildings  with 
their  red  tiled  roofs,  beneath  the 
matchless  blue  of  a  southern  sky,  form 
a  picture,  at  once  unique  and  wonder¬ 
fully  beautiful.  The  soft  moss  shines 
with  a  hundred  lights,  in  the  early 
morning  hours,  at  noontide,  in  the 
sunset  glow  and  when  the  moon  shines 
upon  the  earth  and  touches  the  most 
common  thing  with  a  spiritual  beauty. 
The  everlasting  verdure,  the  bright 
flowers  and  flashing  butterflies,  and 
the  song  birds  that  never  forsake 
us  fill  the  winter  months  with  the 
joy  of  spring;  and  when  spring 
comes  with  the  scent  of  orange 
blossoms  and  the  tender  green  against 
the  darker  foliage,  we  have  a  taste  of 
Paradise.  Within,  the  buildings  are 
handsome  and  well  equipped.  We  love 


our  auditorium  with  its  wealth  of 
lights,  with  its  fine  pipe  organ  and 
baby-grand  piano.  The  children’s  din¬ 
ing  room  is  a  beautiful  apartment,  and 
a  fine  sight  it  presents,  when  the  tables 
are  loaded  with  Mrs.  Flagler’s  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
boys  and  girls  are  having  the  time  of 
their  lives.  Our  industrial  building  is 
provided  with  up-to-date  machinery 
and  all  necessary  appliances  for  learn¬ 
ing  the  various  trades  in  which  our 
pupils  have  the  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  proficient.  Our  hospital  is  proba¬ 
bly  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
school  in  the  country  for  beauty  and 
convenience.  This  year  the  colored 
deaf  and  blind  children  will  eat  their 
Thanksgiving  dinner  in  their  fine 
new  building.  Some  of  us  can  re¬ 
member  the  time  when  our  Thanks¬ 
giving  feast  was  spread  in  a  rambling 
old  frame  building,  time-stained  and 
dilapidated;  and  we  can  realize  better 
than  the  newer  comers  can  possibly 
do,  how  much  the  state  of  Florida  has 
done  during  the  past  ten  years  for  her 
deaf  and  blind  children. 

But  beautiful  buildings  and  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  most  up-to-date 
equipment  do  not  make  a  fine  school. 
It  is  the  spirit  that  animates  us  that 
calls  forth  our  deeper  thankfulness; 
a  spirit  of  progress  that  is  carrying  us 
onward  from  year  to  year  to  higher 
and  better  things,  and  still  more  the 
spirit  of  love  that  makes  us,  though 
our  number  now  nearly  approaches 
two  hundred,  teachers  and  officers 
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included,  still  one  big  family  with 
common  joys  and  sorrows. 

We  rejoice  that  our  school  is  situa¬ 
ted  at  St.  Augustine,  a  city  sought  by 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
on  account  of  its  native  charm  and  its 
beautiful  and  healthful  winter  climate. 
We  appreciate  the  kindly  interest  the 
people  of  St.  Augustine  have  always 
taken  in  our  well  being  and  the  many 
substantial  proofs  of  their  friendship. 

Among  these  is  the  Flagler  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner,  with  which  Mr.  Flagler 
for  many  years,  annually  presented 
the  school.  Since  his  death,  Mrs. 
Flagler  has  continued  the  time  honor¬ 
ed  custom,  and  has  not  forgotten  us 
either  in  sorrow  or  joy.  A  few  days 
ago  we  were  made  happy  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  we  are  to  have  our 
Thanksgiving  dinner  this  year  as  usual. 

We  do  not  forget  our  genial  presi¬ 
dent  in  our  offering  of  thanks,  who  with 
his  progressive  spirit,  is  every  year 
adding  to  our  equipment  and  useful¬ 
ness,  and  under  whose  management 
the  school  has  made  such  rapid  strides, 
nor  dear  Mrs.  Walker  who  does  so 
much  for  our  daily  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness  and  who  is  ever  ready  with  heart¬ 
felt  sympathy  and  comfort  in  time  of 
need. 

And  our  catalogue  of  blessings 
would  be  incomplete,  if  we  failed  to 
mention  “Miss  Willie,”  and  “Miss 
Mary,”  who  have  given  their  lives 
for  so  many  years  to  mothering  our 
boys  and  girls. 

Yes,  our  cornucopia  of  blessings  is 
full  and  on  Thanksgiving  day,  we  will 
lift  happy  voices  and  sing: 

For  flowers  and  for  song  birds,  for  skies  that 
are  blue, 

For  hearts  that  are  tender,  for  friends  that 
are  true, 

For  growth  and  for  progress,  for  joy  and  for 
love; 

We  thank  Thee  our  bountiful  Father,  above. 

For  Thanksgiving  dinner,  a  wonderful  treat, 
For  turkey  and  ice-cream  and  good  things  to 
eat; 


For  fun  and  for  frolic,  for  laughter  and  play, 

We  raise  happy  voices,  this  Thanksgiving 
day. 

For  great  things  and  small  things,  for  each 
trifling  toy, 

For  life’s  deeper  blessings  and  eternal  joy; 

For  peace  and  for  plenty,  thy  gifts  rich  and 
free, 

We  raise  thankful  voices,  dear  Father,  to 
Thee! 


The  front  cover  of  the  Herald  is 
a  beauty  from  a  layman’s  point  of 
view.  Changing  from  the  newspaper 
to  the  magazine  form  the  Herald 
management  has  taken  an  advanced 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  we 
trust  the  change  will  meet  with  hearty 
approval  of  its  large  circle  of  readers. 

The  failure  of  the  average  deaf 
printer  to  display  his  artistic  skill  in 
magazine  work  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  Judging  from  what  he  learned  at 
school,  the  instructor  is  not  keeping 
abreast  with  the  times.  The  need  of 
the  printer’s  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  intracacies  of  magazine  composi¬ 
tion  is  apparent:  therefore  the  decision 
of  the  Herald  to  extricate  itself  out  of 
the  rut  and  be  one  in  the  van  of  con¬ 
structive  progress  is  to  be  commended. 

As  a  newspaper  the  Herald  has 
made  good  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  not  infrequently  quoted  in  other 
school  papers  is  an  evidence  that  the 
worthiness  of  its  membership  to  the 
1.  p.  f.  is  recognized.  However,  real¬ 
izing  that  it  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
class  long  enough  and  believing  that 
a  special  course  should  be  taught  the 
printers  a  year  or  two  before  gradu¬ 
ation,  the  Herald  has  emerged  into 
magazine  form  and  great  things  are 
expected  of  the  debutant  during  the 
school  term.  —  F.  E.  P. 


Bells  of  Yule. 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ 
The  moon  is  hid;  the  night  is  still; 
The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 
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The  Teachers’  Association. 

The  Teachers’  Association  met  in  the 
library  on  the  evening’  of  Nov.  9.  1916. 

After  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Walker,  the  min¬ 
utes  were  read  and  adopted. 

Miss  Lola  Ashley  rendered  a  beau¬ 
tiful  violin  solo,  entitled  “Berceuse 
from  Jocelyn’’  by  Godard. 

Live  Teaching  was  the  subject  of 
discussoin  for  the  evening. 

Dr.  Walker  talked  for  a  few  minutes 
on  “The  Sources  of  Live  Teaching.’’ 

Mr.  Beaty’s  paper  on  “The  Impor¬ 
tance  of  Live  Teaching”  was  then  read 
and  greatly  enjoyed. 

Miss  Mayers  next  read  a  paper  on 
“The  Results  of  Live  Teaching.” 

The  president  made  a  few  remarks 
and  then  appointed  Mr.  Hogle,  Miss 
Wilson  and  Mrs.  Walker  as  program 
committee  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  association  then  adjourned  to 
meet  again  sometime  in  December. 

Nancy  D.  Mayers,  Sec’y. 


The  Importance  of  the  Live  Teacher. 

By  H.  Wilson  Beaty. 

The  subject  of  this  short  paper  is 
not,  Live  Teaching,  but,  The  Live 
Teacher.  The  teaching  is  often  too 
energetic,  too  vociferous,  too  unrelent¬ 
ing.  The  live  teacher  must  needs  do 
live  teaching,  but  live  teaching  is  not 
always  the  work  of  the  live  teacher. 
A  month  or  more  ago,  one  of  our 
great  battleships  hit  a  moving  target 
with  a  fourteen-inch  gun  five  times 
out  of  twelve  shots  (the  best  marks¬ 
manship  in  the  world.)  But  what 
about  those  other  seven  projectiles? 
They  leaped  from  the  mouth  of  the 
big  gun  with  as  thundering  a  roar; 
they  screamed  through  the  air  with  as 
fearful  a  velocity;  within  them  was 
contained  as  terrific  an  explosive  force: 
but  they  fell  ineffective  into  the  wide 
watery  waste!  Ah!  ‘twas  the  gunner’s 


glass  that  needed  wiping,  or  his  nerve 
that  failed  him. 

Seven  shots  out  of  twelve  wasted! 
It  were  better  to  be  a  more  accurate 
gunner  and  require  less  ammunition. 
The  good  and  conscientious  teacher 
must  constantly  sweep  her  profes¬ 
sional  horizon  with  the  clear  glass  of 
inquiry.  Though  a  born  teacher,  or 
an  ingenious  sort  of  fellow  yourself, 
you  cannot  shut  yourself  in  as 
self-sufficient  and  neglect  the  great 
stream  of  theories,  experiences,  illus¬ 
trations,  and  suggestions  that  great 
teachers  are  ever  pouring  forth  for 
your  refreshing  and  renewal.  What 
a  pathetic  spectacle  it  would  be  to  see 
even  the  great  Franklin,  sitting  apart 
tinkering  with  his  little  electrical 
apparatus  in  the  modern  electrical 
laboratory  of  Mr.  Edison!  Blessed  is 
the  teacher  with  the  open,  inquiring 
mind:  she  shall  surely  lead  many 
pupils  out  into  the  road  to  success. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  beginning  in  the  profession,  an 
earnest,  experienced  teacher  said  to 
me  in  substance:  “So  your  profession 
has  turned  out  to  be  teaching.  Well, 
be  a  good  one!  Take  this  book,  ‘The 
Teaching  of  English’,  by  Chubbs,  and 
read  it.  It  will  serve  you  sooner  or 
later.”  And  it  has!  A  few  weeks  ago, 
a  successful  teacher  wrote  me  to  this 
effect:  “I  am  reading  again  that  won¬ 
derful  little  book,  ‘Teaching  in  School 
and  College.  ’  I  find  it  so  sympathetic, 
so  suggestive,  so  encouraging,  that  I 
am  memorizing  whole  passages.  ” 

A  suggestion  from  an  associate,  an 
illustration  out  of  a  book,  or  an  object 
lesson  may  change  your  viewpoint,  or 
your  way  of  doing  a  given  thing. 
This  simple  story,  from  “All  theChild- 
ren  of  Ail  the  People,  ”  will  illustrate: 
Once,  “I  went  out  hunting  prairie 
chickens.  There  were  thousands  of 
them  in  the  fields  in  those  days.  I  was 
with  an  old  hunter,  and  the  first  covey 
of  birds  that  we  flushed,  I  up  with  my 
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gun,  shut  my  eyes,  and  blazed  away  at 
the  flock.  And  I  never  touched  a  feath¬ 
er!  After  I  had  done  that  a  few  times, 
the  old  man  said  to  me,  ‘That’s  no 
way  to  shoot  chickens,  my  boy!  When 
the  flock  rises,  I  don’t  care  if  there’s 
a  million  of  ’em,  just  pick  out  one 
bird  out  of  the  lot,  and  bring  your 
gun  up  till  you  can  see  that  bird  right 
over  the  top  of  your  gun-barrel,  then 
shoot,  and  that  bird  is  your  meat.’  ” 
Now  birds  may  be  hunted  for  flesh 
or  their  plumage,  or  they  may  be  tossed 
aside  into  the  brusheap,  having  served 
merely  to  amuse  the  sportsman.  But 
not  so  with  children!  We  are  either 
making  or  marring  human  beings. 
How  all-important  it  is,  then,  to  be 
concerned  about  the  aiming. 

This  episode,  also  from  “All  the 
Children  of  All  the  People,  ”  is  suggest¬ 
ive  of  the  attitude  of  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  truly  live  teacher.  “I 
once  knew  a  boy  who  was  an  ‘incorri¬ 
gible’  in  school  for  years.  He  had  been 
suspended  and  expelled,  time  and 
again.  When  he  was  about  sixteen, 
the  superintendent  met  him  on  the 
street  one  day,  and  said  to  him: 
‘George  is  there  anything  in  school 
that  you  would  really  like  to  study?’ 
And  the  boy  replied:  ‘Yes,  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  study  chemistry,  but 
I  shall  never  know  enough  to  do  it.’ 
And  the  superintendent  said:  ‘If  you 
will  come  to  school  to-morrow,  I’ll  put 
you  into  a  chemistry  class,  and  you 
needn’t  study  anything  else.  ’  The  boy 
agreed,  and  the  experiment  was  tried. 
Before  the  first  term  was  over,  this 
boy  slept  in  the  school  laboratory  every 
night  for  a  whole  week,  in  order  to 
keep  continuous  watch  of  some  deli¬ 
cate  experiments  he  was  making.  He 
stuck  to  the  work  till  he  had  done  all 
the  chemistry  that  could  be  done  in 
the  local  school;  and  then,  though  he 
was  woefully  deficient  in  nearly  all  the 
other  high  school  studies,  the  super¬ 
intendent  succeeded  in  getting  him 


admitted  to  the  chemistry  course  in 
one  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  country, 
where  he  led  his  class  in  his  favorite 
study.  I  saw  a  letter  written  to  the 
superintendent  by  this  boy  when  he 
was  in  college.  There  was  scarcely  a 
misspelled  word  in  it,  and  the  com¬ 
position  was  good.  Yet  he  had  been 
a  proverbially  poor  speller  in  school, 
and  he  was  once  expelled  because  he 
simply  would  not  do  written  language 
work.” 

Often,  as  here,  mere  live  teaching 
fails;  the  alert,  inquiring,  consci¬ 
entious  teacher  succeeds. 


The  Results  of  Live  Teaching. 

By  Nancy  D.  xMayers. 

I  have  in  my  mind’s  eye  a  picture 
of  a  class  of  eager  children,  clustered 
about  a  teacher  equally  as  eager.  All 
unconscious  of  the  fleeting  moments 
that  drag  so  heavily  in  some  school¬ 
rooms,  they  are  taking  a  story  from 
her  lips,  each  intent  upon  every  word. 
It  is  a  tedious  process  when  not  spiced 
with  the  lively  interest  which  the  story 
and  the  story-teller  inspire,  and  yet 
this  teacher  has  excited  such  a  lively 
interest  that  the  pupils  are  not  con¬ 
scious  of  effort  and  greet  with  expos¬ 
tulations  of  disappointment  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  recess  hour  has 
arrived. 

Such  a  class  do  not  forget  their 
school  work  the  moment  they  are 
dismissed,  but  with  great  interest 
they  tell  all  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  about  the  wondeful  things 
they  are  learning.  They  are  busy 
from  morning  until  night  with  ques¬ 
tions  which  only  originate  in  a  live 
brain.  Originality  shows  in  their 
work  and  originality  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  truest  tests  of  a  teacher’s  work. 
Where  the  children  have  no  thoughts 
of  their  own  on  a  subject  pursued, 
there  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  the  teaching. 
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The  result  of  live  teaching  makes 
every  effort  a  joy  and  gives  proof  that 
there  is  almost  no  work  today  of 
greater  importance.  The  teacher  who 
patiently  prepares  her  work  is  reward¬ 
ed  by  a  pleasure  the  get-through-quick 
teacher  never  knows. 

Live  teaching  arouses  interest  and 
ambition,  stimulates  and  broadens 
the  pupil  and  if  it  is  directed  along  alto¬ 
gether  the  right  lines,  it  also  creates 
material  for  the  building  of  such 
characters  as  are  so  much  needed  in 
our  populace  today. 

The  live  teacher  has  the  affection 
and  respect  of  her  pupils.  She  sways 
them  at  her  will  and  experiences 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  shaping  their 
lives,  which  is  akin  to  the  creative  joy 
of  the  artist. 

Truly  it  must  be  a  live  teacher  who 
inspires  the  little  deaf  child  to  over¬ 
come  the  seemingly  insurmountable 
obstacles  and  take  his  place  in  the 
public  school  by  the  side  of  his  hear¬ 
ing  brother— to  give  him  the  language 
that  is  required  for  the  expression 
and  understanding  of  thought.  One 
great  necessity  for  the  instruction  of 
language  is  that  the  acquisition  of  all 
other  knowledge  and  practically  all 
training — moral  and  mental — must 
depend  upon  it.  There  can  be  little 
speech  or  lipreading  without  language 
and,  it  goes  without  saying,  that 
geography,  history  and  all  other 
subjects  of  a  school  course  must  wait 
upon  the  deaf  child’s  acquirement 
of  language.  There  are  those  who 
would  divide  the  English  language 
into  definite  portions,  each  to  be 
given  at  a  certain  period  of  the  course, 
quite  independentof  the  pupils'  needs. 
It  has  been  proved  however  that  the 
best  results  of  work  with  deaf  children 
are  not  always  accomplished  by  stereo¬ 
typed  drill. 

Last  summer  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  in  the  home  of  a  little  nine 


year  old  girl,  congenitally  deaf.  She 
was  a  veritable  chatterbox  and  her 
language  was  almost  as  good,  her 
vocabulary  almost  as  large  as  that  of 
her  hearing  playmates.  She  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  European  war 
and  she  not  only  told  me  that  she  was 
a  German  sympathizer  but  she  told 
me  why.  Moving  pictures  meant 
much  to  her,  the  country  and  places 
where  they  were  taken  as  well  as  the 
plots,  the  actors  and  the  actresses. 
She,  I  think,  might  truly  be  called  a 
result  of  live  teaching. 

Live  teaching  inspires  interests  in 
reading.  The  children  are  interested 
in  finding  in  books,  the  story  told  so 
dramatically.  They  understand  it. 
It  is  real  to  them.  When  after  a  half 
hours  talk  on  a  subject,  the  children 
are  eager  to  read  about  it  for  them¬ 
selves,  the  teacher  knows  that  she  has 
gained  a  great  deal. 

Live  teaching  lessens  the  teacher’s 
own  work.  It  is  said  the  teacher’s 
business  is  to  make  herself  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  in  proportion  as  the  pupils 
advance  and  are  able  to  master  their 
tasks  with  less  assistance,  is  the 
teacher’s  task  lightened.  We  all  know 
too  well  by  sad  experience  how  hard 
it  is  to  drag  an  unwilling  class  along 
the  dreary  path  of  undesired  knowl¬ 
edge.  We  all  know  the  utter  hope¬ 
lessness  of  looking  into  wooden  faces 
and  receiving  sleepy  answers  from 
inattentive  children.  Even  the  most 
inspired  and  inspiring  teacher  has  her 
bad  days  when  her  utmost  efforts  to 
make  the  recitation  period  one  of  lively 
interest  are  rewarded  with  failure. 

But  if  at  the  close  of  the  term,  she 
feels  that  she  has  created  a  desire  for 
self-improvement  and  has  instilled  in 
her  pupils  a  determination  to  win,  she 
may  indeed  feel  that  instead  of  a  life 
of  almost  complete  isolation  and  help¬ 
lessness,  there  will  be  much  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  sunshine  and  independence. 
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Pupils’  Items. 

Early  rising  in  the  blind  boys’  dormitory 
is  in  evidence,  since  five  o’clock  usually  finds 
most  of  the  boys  up  and  busy  with  their 
lessons. 

The  members  of  advanced  Sunday  school 
class  are  studying  the  book  of  St.  John  at 
present.  The  intermediate  class  is  studying 
Exodus. 

Miss  Cooper  and  Mr.  Beaty,  acting  as 
entertainers,  made  the  Hallowe’en  party 
more  enjoyable  that  any  party  has  been  in  a 
long  time. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  large 
number  of  chairs  to  be  caned  within  a  limited 
time,  there  is  but  little  work  going  on  in  the 
broom  shop. 

Much  to  the  delight  of  every  one,  the 
chilly  winds  have  destroyed  all  the  mosquitos 
which  were  brought  by  the  warmer  winds 
from  the  beach. 

The  eighth  and  tenth  grades,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  October  20th,  enjoyed  an  interesting 
talk  by  Mr.  Beaty  on  “The  Presidency  and 
the  Presidents.’’ 

John  Weadley  recently  enjoyed  a  visit  fiom 
his  parents,  who  brought  his  cousin  and  brother 
with  them.  John  has  recently  received  two 
boxes  from  his  mother. 

Rosie  and  Alexander  Nassarellah  were 
surprised  and  delighted  by  a  visit  from  their 
little  brother,  who  brought  them  some  oranges 
and  other  good  things  from  home. 

The  older  boys  of  this  department  seem 
to  enjoy  very  much  attending  church  on 
Sundays.  They  especially  enjoy  the  walk  to 
and  from  town  by  way  of  exercise. 

John  Weadley  was  gladdened  by  a  visit 
from  his  father  and  mother,  brother,  and 
cousin  a  few  weeks  ago.  John  has  also 
enjoyed  several  boxes  of  cookies  from  home. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  Miss  Ferguson’s 
class  are  working  for  a  trip  to  town,  which 
some  of  them  hope  to  enjoy  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  of  especially  good  lessons  and  deport¬ 
ment. 


Mr.  Beaty’s  history  class  has  just  finished 
the  Civil  war  and  is  now  reviewing  it.  The 
advanced  arithmetic  class  is  studying  percent¬ 
age,  and  seems  to  like  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Finke’s  junior  grammar  class  is  now 
learning  a  beautiful  poom  — A  Psalm  of  Life. 
His  senior  grammar  class  is  studying  the 
different  groups  and  classes  of  pronouns. 

The  girls  have  had  several  letters  from 
Mabel  Bates,  who  is  at  college  at  Tallahassee, 
and  she  says  that  she  is  as  happy  as  a  lark 
among  her  many  friends  and  at  her  work. 

In  our  school-room  you  see  again  this  term, 
hanging  to  the  left  as  you  enter,  that  same 
white  card-board,  recording  our  examination 
marks  and  averages,  spelling  head-marks,  and 
honor-roll  record. 

Lucy  Kilbee  received  a  beautiful  rosary 
for  her  birthday.  This  gift  was  appreciated 
all  the  more,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
from  an  old  friend,  Ola  Dicks,  a  former  pupil 
of  this  departement. 

“Current  Events’’  is  a  very  welcome 
visitor  to  our  school-room  each  week. 
Wednesday  or  Thursday’s  history  lesson 
usually  gives  place  to  a  discussion  of  parts  of 
this  interesting  paper. 

Bessie  Sikes,  a  ’15  graduate  from  this 
department,  was  recently  made  president  of 
one  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies  of 
Miami.  We  are  pleased  to  see  Bessie  so 
interested  and  successful  in  this  work. 

The  American  Bible  Society  recently  gave 
our  department  a  new  Point  Bible.  It  is 
different  from  the  copies  we  already  had,  in 
that  it  is  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  page, 
and  the  capital  letters  and  paragraphing  also. 

On  the  evening  of  October  26th,  our 
lyceum  was  entertained  with  a  delightful 
program  given  by  Miss  Cooper,  Mr.  Young, 
and  Mr.  Prosser.  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Prosser 
are  organist  and  soloist  at  the  Episcopal 
church. 

There  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  excitement 
in  our  literary  society  lately.  The  pupils 
seem  to  have  just  realized  that  they  have 
full  control  of  the  meetings,  and  this  is  going 
to  make  them  think  more,  and  act  more 
independently  than  heretofore. 
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We  have  all  finished  reading  the  books 
which  we  were  required  to  read  during 
October.  The  four  books  assigned  the  four 
members  of  the  tenth  grade  were,  “The 
Essay  on  Man’’,  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”, 
“Enoch  Arden”,  and  “Lord  Clive.” 

The  little  physiology  class  consisting  of 
Albert  Macy,  Percy  Somers,  Tank  Edgar, 
Willie  Butler,  and  Thomas  Wheeler,  has  been 
doing  extra  good  work,  and  has  just  finished 
the  Child’s  Health  Primer.  Percy  Somers 
and  Willie  Butlerare  just  beginning  fractions. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  cut  out  all 
playing  in  the  large  boys’  dormitory.  There 
were  no  Hallowe’en  ghosts  to  disturb  the  boys 
this  year;  neither  did  the  boys  play  any  pranks 
on  the  ghosts  for  they  were  too  busy  discuss¬ 
ing  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  the  new 
fashion  party. 

“Washington  was  a  tiger!”  exclaimed  one 
of  the  tenth  grade  some  days  ago,  trying  to 
make  a  metaphor  by  using  the  name  of  the 
famous  American  with  that  of  some  animal. 
“Washington  was  a  cat”;  “Washington  was  a 
dog”;  were  the  further  efforts  of  two  other 
members  of  the  class. 

Those  of  the  eighth  and  tenth  grades  who 
got  their  names  on  the  honor  roll  all  of  the 
five  weeks  ending  October  30th,  were,  Rosie 
Nasarellah,  May  Dempsey,  and  Luther 
Albritton.  In  the  eighth  grade  spelling  con¬ 
est,  May  Dempsey  won  three  weekly  head- 
marks,  Mamie  Reed,  one,  and  Luther 
Albritton,  one. 

The  selections  given  in  the  last  declama¬ 
tion  class  were  all  very  good  Mr.  Beaty 
recited  that  well  known  poem,  “The  Cham¬ 
bered  Nautilus”  for  us.  In  the  next 
declamation  class  we  are  going  to  study  the 
Deserted  Village.  In  order  to  hear  the 
whole  poem,  each  member  has  been  assigned 
a  certain  part  of  the  piece,  and  so  we  can 
recite  it  from  beginning  to  end. 

All  of  our  Sunday  afternoon  Christian 
Endeavor  meetings  so  far  have  proved  very 
interesting  and  helpful.  Mittie  Lowe  and 
Rosie  Nasarellah,  as  President  and  Secretary, 
conduct  the  meetings  very  orderly  and 
efficiently.  We  were  very  much  surprised  and 
pleased  to  learn  that  some  money  that  we 
gave  last  May  for  foreign  missions  went  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strother,  a  young  eouple  away 
out  in  China,  who  visited  our  school  before 
sailing  for  China  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
spoke  from  our  platform. 


Department  of  Music. 

We  have  begun  to  learn  our  Thanksgiving 
music. 

One  of  our  big  girls  says  that  if  a  piece 
is  marked  two  flats  and  is  not  in  the  key  of  B 
flat  it  must  be  in  C  sharp. 

Alexander  Nasarellah  is  a  bright  litcle  boy, 
and  seems  to  have  inherited  with  his  sister  a 
wonderful  ear  for  music. 

Willie  Butler  and  Albert  Macy  have  been 
doing  some  fine  work  in  transposition,  and 
they  find  it  very  beneficial. 

Anna  Lee  Barksdale  is  doing  an  accompa¬ 
niment  for  Miss  Wilson.  They  will  give  the 
number  at  a  club  recital  to  be  held  soon. 

Rosie  Nasarellah  has  just  learned  a  piece 
for  the  left  hand  alone.  She  does  it  at  well, 
and  we  expect  to  be  much  enjoyed  when  she 
plays  it  at  our  next  society  meeting. 

May  Dempsey  has  not  forgotten  how  to 
play  hymns  on  the  pipe  organ  though  it  has 
been  several  years  since  she  had  organ 
lessons.  She  surprised  us  one  morning  not 
long  since  by  playing  in  chapel. 

Every  music  lesson  has  begun  for  the 
past  two  days  with  this  question  asked  at 
the  same  moment  of  each  other  by  pupil 
and  teacher,  “Have  you  heard  from  the 
election?  Is  it  Wilson  or  Hughes?” 

Anna  Lee  Barksdale  has  joined  the  St. 
CeCilia  Club,  and  enjoys  the  meet'ngs  very 
much.  Not  long  ago  there  was  a  program  of 
Indian  music,  and  Anna  Lee  gave  a  suite, 
consisting  of  ttfo  love  songs,  a  tobacco  dance 
and  a  war  dance.  Her  number  was  much 
enjoyed. 

Willie  Butler  has  aspirations  to  became  a 
composer.  Not  long  since  he  brought  in  a 
page  of  original  work,  an  organ  study.  At 
the  top  of  the  page  he  had  written,  “This 
study  is  not  for  the  write  and  left  hand 
specially;  it  is  most  for  the  pedals.”  We  are 
expecting  great  things  of  Willie  in  the  years 
to  come. 

We  are  enjoying  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  years  musically  that  has  yet 
been  in  our  history.  Seed  sowed  long  ago 
on  seemingly  barren  ground  is  beginning  to 
put  forth  signs  of  growth,  and  the  heart  of 
the  teacher  often  weary  with  the  seeming 
hopelessness  of  the  up-hill  work  of  making 
people  love  what  they  do  not  wish  to  love  is 
being  made  glad. 
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/'"ANLY  one  day  will  be  observed  as  a 
holiday  at  the  school  next  Christ¬ 
mas  -  Christmas  Day.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  parents 
Our  Christmas  of  the  pupils  will  not  ask 
Holiday.  for  permission  for  leave 

of  absence  of  any  one  for 
home-going  at  this  time.  Christmas 
eve  and  the  following  day  will  be  duly 
observed  and  every  teacher  and  officer 
connected  with  the  school  will  exert 
every  effort  to  make  the  occasion  a 
happy  one  for  every  pupil  in  the  school. 

There  are  a  number  of  cogent 
reasons  why  the  pupils  should  not  be 
taken  out  of  school  at  this  time.  We 
will  mention  only  one  or  two.  Ab¬ 
sence  from  school-room  work  is  always 
detrimental  to  the  steady  advance¬ 
ment  of  a  pupil,  even  if  for  a  few  days 
only;  the  danger  of  travel  at  this  time 
of  the  year;  and  the  great  probability 
of  catching  some  contagious  disease, 
infecting  the  school  with  it  upon  the 
pupil’s  return.  There  are  more  reasons; 
these  will  suffice. 

If  parents  insist  upon  having  their 
children  with  them,  they  must  come 
after  them  and  return  them  to  school. 


The  high  prices  of  food  stuffs  will 
not  affect  our  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
As  usual,  Mrs.  Bingham,  formerly 
Mrs.  Flagler,  the  widow  of  the  late 
H.  M.  Flagler,  will  furnish  our  dinner, 
and  we  will  have  turkey  all  right. 


School  Notes  and  Miscellaneous. 

A  number  of  schools  for  the  deaf 
in  the  eastern  states  postponed  their 
reopening  several  weeks  on  account 
of  the  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis. 

The  Illinois  school  suffered  in  the 
loss  of  William  I.  Tilton,  a  valued 
teacher,  whose  death  occurred  on  Octo¬ 
ber  9th.  We  knew  Mr.  Tilton  very 
well,  having  met  him  at  several  con¬ 
ventions,  and  knew  him  to  be  a  man 
of  high  character,  and  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality.  We  mourn  his  death. 

Gallaudet  College  is  at  present 
building  a  ninety-thousand-dollar  dor¬ 
mitory  for  the  college  co-eds  on  the 
old  site  of  the  well  known  Fowler 
Hall,  which  has  been  torn  down.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  new 
structure  will  retain  the  name  “Fowler 
Hall,”  so  appropriately  named  after 
the  first  educated  deaf  girl  in  America, 
and  wife  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet. 

Mr.  James  C.  Balis,  for  many  years 
a  teacher  in  the  Ontario  school  at 
Belleville,  Canada,  has  resigned.  He 
was  connected  with  the  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  for  a  time  before  go¬ 
ing  to  Belleville.  He  is  a  scholarly 
deaf  gentleman  with  a  host  of  friends 
in  the  profession  and  their  best  wishes 
for  health  and  happiness  go  with  him 
in  his  retirement.  —Ky.  Standard. 

A  car  line  is  in  sight  for  our  school. 
There  is  on  foot  a  movement  to  build 
an  electric  road  from  Spartanburg  to 
Clinton,  S.  C.,  a  town  in  an  adjoining 
county,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles. 
The  promoters  secured  about  $13,000. 
00  for  preliminary  surveys.  One  of 
the  surveys  passes  through  our  grounds 
near  our  main  entrance.  We  hope  this 
project  will  go  through  and  that  we 
will  have  electric  connection  with 
Spartanburg.  With  that  connection, 
we  have  an  ideal  location  for  a  school 
of  this  kind  .—Palmetto  Leaf. 
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The  Louisiana  school  has  a  new 
head.  The  Pelican  for  October  in¬ 
forms  us  that  Mr  W.  S.  Holmes,  the 
superintendent  for  the  past  four  years, 
resigned  about  the  opening  of  the 
school  and  was  succeeded  by  Prof. 
G.  C.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Holmes  seemed 
to  be  bringing  the  school  to  the  front, 
but  we  trust  that  Prof.  Huckaby, 
having  been  superintendent  of  the 
school  for  the  blind  in  the  same  state, 
will  be  imbued  with  the  same  hustling 
spirit,  and  continue  to  bring  this  fast¬ 
growing  school  to  the  front. 

It  is  now  Superintendent  Richard 
Otto  Johnson,  M.  A.  His  alma  mater, 
the  Virginia  Military  Academy,  has 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
masters  of  arts.  This  degree  is  much 
coveted  because  the  requirements  to 
get  it  are:  ‘a  candidate  must  have  pur¬ 
sued  successfully,  and  with  distinction, 
professional  or  educational  work,  for 
five  years  after  date  of  graduation.  He 
must  also  submit  to  the  academic 
Board  a  synoposis  of  his  work  since 
graduation  and  an  approved  thesis.’ 
These  Supt.  Johnson  has  fulfilled.  We 
congratulate  him  and  hope  ’ere  long 
he  will  be  a  doctor. 

It  has  been  definitely  decided  to 
hold  the  meeting  of  the  Convention 
of  the  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  29  to 
July  3  inclusive,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf, 
at  the  same  place,  July  4  to  7.  On  July 
4  will  be  a  joint  celebration  by  both 
conventions  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
school  for  the  deaf  in  America  in  Hart¬ 
ford.  The  Gallaudet  College  Alumni 
Association  will  also  hold  its  meeting 
there  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  E.  M. 
Gallaudet,  the  founder  of  Gallaudet 
College,  and  son  of  the  founder  of 
the  Hartford  School,  will  be  there  to 
greet  the  delegates.  Indications  show 
that  a  very  large  crowd  will  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  Hartford. 


Local  News. 

Dr.  Walker  has  just  returned  from 
a  business  trip  to  New  York  Ci'y.  He 
brought  with  him  a  handsome  seve:  - 
passenger  Chalmers  touring  car. 

On  November  23,  our  foot-ball  team 
journeyed  to  Jacksonville  in  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  played  a  return  game 
with  the  eleven  representing  Duval 
High  School.  As  usual,  luck  was 
against  us.  The  score  was  16  to  13 
in  Duval’s  favor. 

The  State  Board  of  Control  paid  the 
school  a  visit  Sunday  afternoon,  Nov. 
12th.  Dr.  Edward  Conradi,  president 
of  the  State  College  for  Women  at 
Tallahassee,  accompanied  the  Board, 
and  made  a  delightful  talk  to  the 
pupils  in  the  auditorium.  He  spoke  of 
the  splendid  work  Miss  Mabel  Bates, 
one  of  our  blind  graduates,  is  doing  at 
his  school,  and  also  of  the  impress¬ 
ions  our  beautiful  school  had  on  him. 
We  enjoyed  Dr.  Conradi’s  words  of 
encouragement,  and  wish  he  would 
come  again  to  see  us. 

Mrs.  Albert  Hayne  Walker  enter¬ 
tained  informally  at  cards  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  November  16  complimenting 
the  new  teachers  of  the  school.  Miss 
Nell  Jane  Porth,  Miss  Mary  Musser 
and  Miss  Zell  Miller.  A  score  of  Mrs. 
Walker’s  friends  in  town  came  to 
enjoy  the  informal  party.  Auction 
bridge  was  played,  the  players  occu¬ 
pying  four  tables  arranged  in  the 
spacious  living  room  in  the  president’s 
apartment.  Attractive  little  tally  cards 
were  at  each  table  for  the  record  of 
individual  scores  and  after  four  hands 
around  the  winners  at  each  table  pro¬ 
gressed.  The  highest  score  of  the 
afternoon  was  made  by  Miss  Mary 
Musser,  who  received  a  silver  orange 
spoon  of  most  attractive  design.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  completion  of  the  games, 
embroidered  covers  were  placed  on  the 
card  tables  and  a  delicious  salad  course 
was  served. 
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The  Wishing  Well. 

[ Thi  following  romantic  poem  on  ‘'King 
Arthur”  was  written  by  Miss  Jean  Walker, 
daughter  oj  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walker,  who  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Converse  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  ] 

Tho’  tales  of  Arthur  have  been  told," 

Yet  none  have  dared  to  tell 
How  he  did  slay  the  dragon  fierce 
Beside  the  Wishing  Well. 

To  this  same  well  at  the  end  of  day 
A  slender  maid  would  go, 

To  meet  a  knight,  whose  name  and  rank 
Fair  Lilian  did  not  know. 

Then,  after  many  meetings  here, 

Within  this  shady  grove, 

The  King  resolved  to  tell  his  name. 

Where  he  had  told  his  love. 

A  pale,  soft  glow  by  the  moon  was  shed 
Around  this  fairy  spot. 

King  Arthur  waited  all  in  vain  - 
Fair  Lilian  had  forgot! 

At  once  he  thought  of  the  magic  pool, 
Which  made  all  wishes  true. 

He  gazed  into  the  water  clear— 

That  gaze  he  oft  did  rue. 

The  water  his  beloved  bore, 

He  called  her  name  in  vain. 

The  only  answer  was  the  sound 
Of  Echo’s  faint  refrain. 

A  sudden  sound  he  heard  nearby, 

A  roaring,  angry  sound; 

A  dragon  fierce  upon  him  rushed— 

King  Arthur  stood  his  ground. 

The  wrath  of  Arthur  knew  no  bounds, 

For  all  at  once  he  knew 

That  this  wild  beast  had  caused  the  death 

Of  Lilian,  sweet  and  true. 

The  battle  lasted  thru  the  night; 

The  king  was  wounded  sore. 

At  last  one  mighty  thrust  he  gave: 

The  monster  lived  no  more. 

With  gaping  wounds,  his  horse  he  rode 
Into  the  court  so  gay, 

Where  all  the  courtiers  wished  to  know 
Of  Arthur’s  latest  fray. 

But  when  they  saw  his  bleeding  wounds, 
They  took  him  to  his  room. 

For  many  days  he  languished  there, 

Amid  despair  and  gloom. 

The  courtiers  all  thought  Arthur  grieved 
For  Guinevere  untrue. 

He  pined  for  Lilian  all  the  day, 

But  this  they  never  knew. 


Athletics 

Laurence  Randall,  Reporter. 

D.fH.  S.-7  F.  S.  D.-6 

On  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  10th,  the 
school  football  team  played  a  game 
with  the  Duval  High  School  eleven 
from  Jacksonville  on  our  athletic  field. 
Both  teams  were  about  evenly  match¬ 
ed  and  the  game  was  hotly  contested 
from  start  to  finish.  Our  boys  played 
much  better  straight  ball  than  our 
oponents,  and  our  bucking  the  line 
was  marked  with  good  success,  but 
our  forward  passes  were  poorly  ex¬ 
ecuted.  Our  failure  to  roll  up  a  larger 
score  was  perhaps  due  to  them.  We  also 
made  three  or  four  inexcusable  fum¬ 
bles,  one  of  which  was  done  on  one 
half  of  a  yard  from  our  goal-line.  On 
another  a  Duval  boy  snapped  the  ball 
and  ran  for  their  only  touchdown. 
We  made  the  first  touchdown  but  the 
goal-kick  went  wild,  so  we  scored  only 
six  points.  The  Duvals  were  fortunate 
to  kick  the  goal,  therefore  getting  one 
point  more  than  ours.  From  then 
throughout  the  third  and  fourth  quart¬ 
ers  neither  side  scored  again,  the  plays 
being  confined  mostly  to  the  center  of 
the  field.  This  is  one  of  the  best  match¬ 
ed  games  we  have  played  this  season. 

F.  M.  A. -26  F.  S.  D.-O 

After  two  weeks  of  hard  practice, 
our  foot-ball  team  went  to  Jacksonville 
Monday,  October  30,  and  played  a 
game  with  the  Florida  Military 
Academy  on  Barr’s  Field.  Our  boys 
played  hard  and  contested  for  every 
foot  of  ground,  but  the  academy  boys 
were  too  heavy  for  them.  After  the 
game,  the  boys  went  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 
and  took  a  dip  in  the  pool,  much  to 
their  delight.  From  there,  they 
journeyed  out  to  the  academy  where 
they  were  most  hospitably  entertained 
at  supper.  They  enjoyed  a  fine  auto 
ride  home  and  all  of  them  agree  that 
they  had  a  splendid  time. 
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I  jFUtrtita  leaf  I 

I  Conducted  by  F.  E.  PHILPOTT,  St.  Cloud,  Fla. 
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St.  Cloud  is  rightfully  called  the 
Wonder  City.  Among  the  many  won¬ 
ders  is  the  deaf  and  no-black  popu¬ 
lation.  St.  Cloud  is  entering  upon  the 
seventh  year  of  its  existence  and  with¬ 
in  its  corporate  limits  no  negro  has 
been  found  to  abode.  The  deaf  popu¬ 
lation  is  five. 

No  happier  and  more  popular  pair 
of  chums  than  Messrs.  Chester 
Erwin  and  John  R.  Quarles  is  found 
in  Miami.  Mr.  Erwin  is  pounding  the 
linotype  keyboard  on  the  Miami  Herald 
while  Mr.  Quarles  holds  the  position 
of  adman  on  the  Metropolis.  A  com¬ 
plimentary  article  written  of  these 
affable  printers  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Typographical  Journal. 

Dade  City  has  added  Arthur  Rink 
and  family  to  its  citizenry.  Mr.  Rink 
is  the  possessor  of  a  good  sized  farm 
there  and  while  he  specializes  on  no 
particular  line  of  agriculture,  he  raises 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  for  local  and 
home  consumption.  Judging  from  the 
number  of  hogs  he  now  has  and  the 
pigs  to  come,  he  will  not  surely  ex¬ 
perience  a  pork -ham-lard-sausage 
famine  this  winter. 

According  to  the  latest  census  of  the 
deaf,  there  are  about  eighty-five  deaf- 
mutes  in  Florida  who  obtained  their 
education  elsewhere.  It  may  be  asked 
why  not  as  many  or  more  have  come 
to  Florida  to  live.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Speaking  of  factories, 
Florida  is  not  strictly  a  manufacturing 
state.  The  fuel  problem  is  largely  an 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  com¬ 


mercial  industry  and  the  freight  bill  is 
so  large  that  the  establishment  of  fac¬ 
tories  in  Florida  is  not  encouraged  or 
looked  upon  favorably  by  capitalists. 
But  Florida  is  growing  by  leaps  in 
population  and  its  opportunities  for 
business  expansion  are  bound  to  come 
sooner  or  later.  Then,  and  not  until 
then,  shall  we  witness  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  deaf  locating  in  Florida 
who  seek  health  or  wealth. 

M 

Encouraging  news  has  been  receiv¬ 
ed  to  the  effect  that  James  N.  Gilmore, 
of  Ohio,  who  spent  last  summer  in 
Philadelphia  and  wintered  in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  will  be  among  the  winter  tourists 
this  year.  He  will  make  Jacksonville 
his  headquarters  again.  Mr.  Gilmore 
is  an  ardent  booster  of  Florida,  for  the 
ills  to  which  his  flesh  is  heir  disap¬ 
peared  last  winter  when  he  came  to 
this  state  to  escape  the  cold  and  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  Florida’s  wonderful 
climate.  Though  a  eighty-year-old 
youngster,  he  walks  with  the  spright¬ 
liness  of  a  goat. 

Timothy  T.  Faulkner  is  in  Tampa 
for  the  winter,  working  as  cobbler, 
the  trade  of  which  he  learned  at  the 
Romney  (W.  Va.)  school.  Mr.  Faulk¬ 
ner  has  crossed  and  recrossed  the 
continent  two  or  three  times,  and  be¬ 
ing  a  victim  of  wanderlust  he  goes 
from  place  to  place,  all  the  time  re¬ 
lying  on  his  occupation  to  make  both 
ends  meet. 

If  you  want  anything  printed  about 
yourself  or  your  friends,  write  to 
Frank  E.  Philpott,  St.  Cloud,  Fla. 
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Miss  Porth’s  Class. 

The  boys  saw  some  ducks.  They  swam  in 
the  water. 

Robert  Hoagland  got  a  box.  He  got  a 
hat  and  a  toy. 

The  boys  and  girls  had  a  party  Hallowe’en 
night.  They  played  games. 

Gorham  Wright,  Florence  Wells,  and 
Clarice  Hill  got  letters  from  home.  They 
were  happy. 

October  28th  was  Duward  Forde’s  birth¬ 
day.  He  was  nine  years  old.  He  had  a  birth¬ 
day  cake  with  nine  candles. 

October  24th  was  Antonio  Virsida’s  birth¬ 
day.  He  was  nine  years  old.  He  had  a  party. 
He  had  a  birthday  cake  with  nine  candles 
The  boys  and  girls  ate  the  cake.  They  played 
games. 

Miss  Miller’s  Class. 

L.  E.  Jennings  has  some  new  shoes. 

Our  boys  played  foot-ball  yesterday 
afternoon  with  the  town  boys. 

Hardy  Skinner  got  a  box  from  home. 
He  gave  a  grape-fruit  to  Miss  Miller. 

Bessie  Henderson  and  Ethel  Snowden 
gave  some  pecans  to  Miss  Miller.  She  likes 
them  very  much. 

The  girls  walked  with  Miss  Willie  McLane 
Sunday.  They  saw  the  fort  and  some  boats. 
They  love  Miss  Willie. 

We  had  a  Hallowe’en  party  Tuesday 
night  in  Miss  Porth’s  school-room.  Bessie 
Henderson,  Ethel  Snowden  and  Angelo  Canello 
were  in  the  dining-room  with  the  large  pupils. 
We  played  with  a  basket-ball.  We  carried 
acorns  in  a  spoon.  Bessie,  Ethel  and  Angelo 
carried  a  potato. 

Miss  Holloway’s  Class. 

October  13  was  Willie  Day’s  birthday  and 
October  17  was  Juanita  Goodbread’s  birthday. 
They  were  eleven  years  old.  They  had  a  party 
October  17. 

All  the  children  made  paper  Jack-o- 
’lanterns  before  Hallowe’en.  Miss  Holloway 


and  Phillip  Ficarrotte  made  a  large  Jack-o’- 
lantern  with  a  pumpkin. 

November  1,  Miss  Holloway  took  her 
class  to  walk  in  the  woods.  The  children 
found  pine  cones  and  needles,  and  some  pretty 
red,  yellow  and  brown  leaves.  They  picked 
some  wild  asters  and  golden-rod. 

Miss  Musser’s  Class. 

October  31st  we  had  a  very  good  time  at 
our  Hallowe’en  party. 

Grade  III  planted  nine  bulbs  in  their 
flower-bed.  Six  bulbs  are  growing  fast. 

Mrs.  Moore  gave  some  flowers  to  Miss 
Musser.  They  were  honeysuckle.  They 
smelled  very  sweet  in  the  school-room. 

On  October  16th  Miss  Musser  gave  Cora 
Parker  and  Mildred  Combs  a  birthday 
surprise  party.  All  of  the  class  went  to  the 
moving  pictures.  Some  of  the  children  had 
grape-ice  and  the  rest  had  chocolate  milk  or 
chocolate  ice.  Now  Mildred  is  ten  years  old 
and  Cora  is  twelve. 

Hallowe’en  morning  Miss  Mayers  took 
Miss  Musser’s  class  down  town.  It  was  a 
Geography  lesson.  They  walked  to  the  City 
Gates.  Then  they  passed  the  public  school 
and  went  to  see  the  depot  and  the  new  bridge 
over  the  Matanzas  river.  They  came  back  to 
the  plaza  and  then  they  took  the  car  and  came 
back  to  school. 

Miss  Musser’s  class  made  a  “Hallowe’en 
Night’’  picture  on  the  slate.  Helen  Atkins 
drew  and  colored  a  witch  riding  a  broom. 
Beulah  Leach  drew  and  colored  a  moon  and 
Cora  drew  and  colored  a  star.  All  of  the 
children  made  Jack-o’lanterns  and  put  them 
on  the  fence.  A  black  cat  was  on  the  fence, 
too.  Louise  made  it.  Around  the  room  were 
witches,  bats,  Jack-o’lanterns  and  black  cats. 

Miss  Mayers’  Class. 

Paul  Harbuck  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll 
every  week  this  year.  Paul  is  a  good  boy. 

Eugenia  Roberts  was  in  the  hospital  one 
day  last  week.  We  missed  her  in  our  school¬ 
room. 
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Mr.  Boggs  clipped  Murray  James’  and 
Raymond  Sapp’s  hair.  They  looked  very 
queer  the  first  few  days. 

Irene  Lightbody  has  finished  her  story 
book.  If  all  of  us  read  ten  books  each  before 
Christmas,  we  shall  have  a  party. 

I.  C.  Shiver  has  heen  promoted  from  our 
class  to  Mr.  Underhill’s  class.  We  hope  he 
will  like  his  new  work  and  study  very  hard. 

We  had  a  good  time  at  the  Hallowe’en 
party.  Some  of  us  had  our  fortunes  told. 
Grace  Sawyer  and  Bertha  Tyson  will  travel, 
Raymond  Sapp  will  be  rich,  Murray  James 
will  marry  in  five  years  and  Miss  Mayers  will 
be  poor. 

Mr.  Hogle’s  Class. 

Some  of  the  boys  went  to  Jacksonville  to 
play  foot-ball  last  Monday.  I  stayed  home 
and  cleaned  the  rollers  in  the  printing  office. 
I  worked  hard.  — W.  Kirby. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  friend,  Mr 
George  P.  Bell  not  long  ago.  Mr.  Bell  is  in 
Massachusetts  now.  He  said  that  he  will  be 
here  with  us  after  Christmas.  W.  Lewis. 

I  went  to  Jacksonville  last  Monday  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life.  I  like  Jacksonville 
better  than  any  city  in  Florida.  I  never  was  in 
a  large  city  before  until  I  went  to  Jackson¬ 
ville. — C.  Holland. 

Mr.  Hogle  said  that  we  must  read.  He 
said  that  if  we  read  we  can  write  better 
English.  He  gave  me  a  book  to  read.  I  am 
going  to  town  to  buy  a  dictionary  next  Satur¬ 
day.  I  want  to  be  able  to  write  good  English 
— T.  Walker. 

My  uncle,  Albert,  had  a  stroke  of  paraly¬ 
sis  which  came  very  suddenly  in  his  right  side 
about  11:30  oclock  in  the  night  on  the  25th  of 
September.  I  am  very  sorry  for  him. 
I  heard  that  he  was  a  little  better.  I  think 
ne  will  be  all  right  again  soon.  — C.  Morris. 

Mr.  Underhill’s  Class. 

Clarabell  Cone  is  not  coming  to  school 
this  fall  because  her  health  is  not  good.  We 
all  are  sorry  for  her,  but  we  hope  she  will 
soon  get  well  enough  to  be  back  with  us. 
—  M.  J.  Crump. 

Oct.  31  was  Lilah  Walker’s  birthday,  but 
she  was  at  school  in  Jacksonville.  However, 
she  came  here  on  Oct.  29,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Walker  gave  a  pretty  birthday  party  in  her 
honor  thatevening.  Many  young  friends  from 
town  came  to  it.  Lilah  went  back  to  school 
Sunday  night.  We  miss  her.  G.  S.  Griffin. 


I  got  a  letter  from  my  parents  saying  that 
they  have  purchased  a  nice  ten-acre  farm  two 
miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  that 
they  really  enjoy  living  on  it. —  A.  Clawges. 

I  got  letters  from  some  of  my  old  class¬ 
mates  in  the  Georgia  school  saying  there  was 
a  bad  epidemic  of  diptheria.  About  eighty  cases 
developed  but  all  have  recovered.  Fearnside. 

Mr.  Underhill  bought  some  flower  seeds 
and  bulbs  and  we  planted  them  in  pots  and 
placed  them  on  the  window-sills  in  our  school¬ 
room.  We  shall  have  some  pretty  flowers 
soon.  P.  L.  Sawyer. 

The  girls  practice  basket-ball  every 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday.  Mrs. 
Walker  said  that  we  shall  go  to  Jacksonville, 
Daytona  and  Palatka  to  play  basket-ball  games 
after  the  Christmas  holidays.  We  are 
expecting  great  times.  — F.  Giles. 

On  Tuesday  night,  Nov  7th,  the  advanced 
classes  went  down  towm  to  watch  the  returns 
of  the  election.  At  first  Hughes  seemed  to  be 
elected.  We  returned  home,  feeling  sad. 
But  the  next  day,  we  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  Wilson  was  elected.  — P.  Holland. 

We  all  are  solid  for  Wilson.  We  were  so 
excited  while  waiting  for  the  returns  of  the 
election.  Several  times  we  were  disappointed 
when  Hughes  was  in  the  lead,  but  when  it  was 
finally  announced  that  Wilson  was  reelected, 
our  hearts  leapt  for  joy.  A.  Clemons. 

Our  Hallowe’en  Party. 

We  had  our  usual  Hallowe’en  party  in  the 
dining-room  on  the  eve  of  October  31.  Every 
one  reported  a  most  enjoyable  time.  We 
played  several  new  games  which  Miss  Musser 
introduced  from  her  school  in  the  north. 
Among  them  were:  kick  the  foot-ball;  bob¬ 
bing  apples;  fortune  telling  from  Jack-o’lan- 
erns;  potato  relay  race  with  tablespoons; 
needle,  thread  and  button  game.  The  last  one 
caused  much  fun  and  laughter.  Some  illumi¬ 
nated  Jack-o’lanterns  were  placed  on  the 
window-sills  and  there  was  a  witch-like  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  party  broke  up  at  eight  half  and 
we  went  to  bed  tired  but  happy.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  Misses  Musser  and  Mayers 
for  the  success  of  the  party.  A.  Lorenz. 

The  Walker  Literary  Society. 

The  society  held  its  biweekly  meeting  in 
the  auditorum  on  Nov.  4.  The  question  of  the 
debate  for  the  evening  was:  “Resolved,  that 
autumn  is  better  than  spring.”  Florence 
Giles  and  Fannie  Sawyer  on  the  negative  side 
were  the  winners  over  Mary  Jim  Crump  and 
Annie  Clemons.  However,  each  debator  did 
her  part  very  well. 
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We  Thank  Thee. 


For  flowers  that  bloom  about  our  feet; 

Father,  we  thank  Thee. 

For  tender  grass  so  fresh  and  sweet; 

Father,  we  thank  Thee. 

For  song  of  bird  and  hum  of  bee; 

For  all  things  fair  we  hear  or  see; 
Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee. 

For  blue  of  stream  and  blue  of  sky; 

Father,  we  thank  Thee. 

For  pleasant  shade  of  branches  high; 

Father,  we  thank  Thee. 

For  fragrant  air  and  cooling  breeze; 
For  beauty  of  the  blooming  trees; 
Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee. 

For  mother-love  and  father-care; 

Father,  we  thank  Thee. 

For  brothers  strong  and  sisters  fair; 

Father,  we  thank  Thee. 

For  love  at  home  and  here  each  day; 
For  guidance  lest  we  go  astray; 

Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee. 

For  this  new  morning  with  its  light, 
Father  we  thank  Thee. 

For  rest  and  shelter  of  the  night, 
Father,  we  thank  Thee. 

For  health  and  food,  for  love  and 
friends 

For  everything  Thy  goodness  sends 
Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


LUCY’S  PUMPKIN  PIE. 

Lucy  had  a  dower  bed. 
She  planted  a  seed  in  it  and 
watered  it  every  day.  After 


awhile  there  was  a  tiny  green 
plant.  Lucy  watched  it  and 
took  good  care  of  it.  It  grew 
very  fast  and  became  a  vine. 

One  day  there  were  two 
large  pretty  yellow  dowers 
on  the  vine.  Lucy  did  not 
touch  them. 

After  awhile  they  fell  off 
and  Lucy  saw  two  very,  very 
small  pumpkins.  The  pump¬ 
kins  grew  and  grew  and  when 
they  were  large  and  ripe,  Lucy 
pulled  them  off  of  the  vine 
and  carried  them  to  her 
mother. 

She  cooked  them  and  made 
some  good  pies  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner.  Lucy  ate  some 
of  the  pie.  She  liked  it. 


MARY 

Last  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Mary  went  to  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  house.  She  wore  a 
new  red  dress.  She  ate  some 
turkey  and  some  pumpkin 
pie  She  played  with  her 
friend,  Charles.  She  was  very 
happy. 
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Thanksgiving  Day. 

A  bustle  in  the  kitchen, 

A  smell  of  cakes  and  pies, 
Children  running  everywhere 
With  bright  and  wondering  eyes. 
Apples  in  the  evening 
Lots  of  noise  and  play, 

All  this  fun  at  Grandma’s 
On  Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  turkey’s  in  the  oven, 

The  pumpkin’s  in  the  pie, 

Nuts  and  raisins  on  a  dish 
With  fruit  are  piled  up  high. 
Stories  by  the  firelight 
When  we’re  tired  of  play, 

All  this  fun  at  Grandma’s 
On  Thanksgiving  Day. 


WHAT  AM  I? 

I  may  be  yellow.  I  may  be 
white.  I  may  be  red. 

I  was  green. 

I  was  soft.  I  am  hard  now. 

People  eat  me.  Horses 
eat  me.  Turkeys  and  chickens 
eat  me. 

If  you  plant  me,  I  will  grow. 

THE  WOODPECKER. 

An  old  lady  lived  on  a  hill. 

She  was  very  small,  and 
she  always  wore  a  black  dress 
and  a  large  white  apron 
with  big  bows  behind. 

On  her  head  she  wore  the 
queerest  little  red  bonnet 
that  you  ever  saw. 

The  little  old  lady  grew 
very  selfish  as  the  years  went 
by.  People  said  this  was 


be  cause  she  thought  of  no 
one  but  herself. 

One  morning  as  she  was 
baking  cakes,  a  tired,  hungry 
old  man  came  up  to  her  door. 

“My  good  woman,”  said 
he,  “will  you  give  me  one  of 
your  cakes?  1  am  very  hungry. 
I  have  no  money  but  what¬ 
ever  you  first  wish  for  you 
shall  have.  ” 

The  old  lady  looked  at  her 
cakes  and  thought  that  they 
were  too  large  to  give  away. 
So  she  broke  off  a  small  bit 
of  dough  and  put  it  into  the 
oven  to  bake. 

When  it  was  done  she 
thought  that  t  his  one  was  too 
nice  and  brown  for  a  beggar. 
So  she  baked  a  smaller  cake, 
and  then  a  still  smaller  one, 
but  each  came  out  of  the  oven 
as  nice  and  as  brown  as  the 
first. 

At  last  she  took  a  piece  of 
of  dough  as  small  as  the  head 
of  a  pin.  Even  this,  when  it 
was  baked,  was  as  large  and 
as  fine  as  the  others.  So  the 
old  lady  put  all  the  cakes  on 
the  shelf  and  offered  the  old 
man  a  crust  of  dry  bread. 

The  old  man  (  dv  1  k 
at  her,  and  befc  re  the  old  l  id 
could  wink,  he  was  gone. 

The  old  lady  thought 
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great  deal  about  what  she 
had  done.  She  knew  it  was 
very  wrong. 

“I  wish  I  were  a  bird,” 
she  said;  “I  would  fly  to  him 
with  the  largest  cake  I  have .  ’  ’ 

As  she  spoke,  she  felt  her¬ 
self  growing  smaller  and 
smaller.  Suddenly  the  wind 
picked  her  up  and  carried  her 
up  the  chimney. 

When  she  came  out  she 
still  had  on  her  red  bonnet 
and  black  dress.  You  could 
see  her  white  apron  with  the 
big  bows.  But  she  was  a 
bird,  just  as  she  had  wished 
to  be. 

She  was  a  wise  bird,  and 
at  once  she  began  to  pick  her 
food  out  of  the  hard  wood  of 
a  tree.  As  people  saw  her  at 
work,  they  called  her  the  red¬ 
headed  woodpecker. 

—Selected. 


WHAT  WAS  IT? 

A  boy  went  to  walk  one  day. 
He  saw  a  small,  gray  animal. 
Its  nose  was  flexible  and 
rather  long. 

Its  tail  was  short  and  stiff. 
Its  fore  feet  looked  like  hands. 
It  had  pretty,  soft  fur. 

He  could  not  see  its  eyes. 

It  ran  into  a  hole  in  the 
ground, 


WHAT  AMI? 

I  was  once  a  seed.  I  sprout¬ 
ed  and  grew  into  a  vine.  The 
vine  had  flowers  on  it.  Now 
I  am  large  and  yellow.  Per¬ 
haps  somebody  will  make  a 
pie  out  of  me  for  Thanks¬ 
giving. 


JIP  AND  ELSIE. 

Jip  was  a  little  white  dog. 
Elsie  was  a  large  doll. 

One  day  Elsie  was  on  a  chair. 
Jip  saw  her. 

He  pulled  her  dress.  She  fell. 
She  did  not  break. 

She  fell  on  Jip. 

Jip  barked.  He  ran  away. 


CHILDREN  S  ITEMS. 

Stanley  Erpenbach received 
some  new  blouses  from  his 
mother  last  week. 

Lill  ian  Graw  has  a  picture 
of  her  father.  It  is  in  her 
school-room.  Lillian  likes  to 
look  at  it. 

Melvin  Terrel  is  proud  of 
his  shiney  new  shoes. 

Khaleel  Haddad’s  mother 
and  aunt  came  to  see  him 
one  day.  He  was  very  happy. 

There  is  a  picture  of 
Dorothy  Atkins’  family  in 
Mrs.  Moore’s  school- room. 
Dorothy  looks  at  it  every  day , 
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ji  To  Parents,  <}uardians  and  Friends  of 

Deaf  and  Bl  ind  Children: 

This  is  a  school  supported  by  the  state  for 
H  educating  all  children  within  the  state  whose  de¬ 
ll  fective  sight  or  hearing  makes  it  impossible  or 
H  difficult  for  them  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
H  public  schools.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be 
M  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  be  educated  in  the  com- 
H  rnon  schools,  of  sound  mind  and  between  the  ages 
§f  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Any  person  desiring  to  enter  a  pupil  at  the 
M  school  should  write  the  President,  stating: 

1.  Name,  age,  sex  and  color  of  pupil. 

2.  Name  and  address  of  parents  or  guardian. 

This  is  a  School,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 

=  or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

it  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  pur- 
§§  pose  is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  indus- 
H  trial  training  to  deaf  and  blind  children.  Only 
H  educable  children  of  school-age  will  be  admitted 
H  and  retained.  Those  attending;  school  here  should 
g  not  be  called  “inmates,”  “patients,”  or  subjects 
M  of  charity. 

Its  aim  is  to  so  train  and  teach  its  pupils  that 
g  they  may  be  able  to  take  their  place  among  the 
|§  busy  ranks  of  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and 
g  lead  useful  and  independent  lives. 

Proper  Time  for  Admission. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  dur- 
=  ing  vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  a  child  is 
H  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  the  latter  part  of 
n  September.  The  school  term  is  eight  months 
g  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  each  day’s  work 
g  count  in  order  that  the  school  maintain  its  high 
g  standard  of  efficiency.  Each  pupil  should  there- 
g  fore  be  present  to  begin  work  promptly  at  the 
g  opening  of  each  session  and  remain  without  inter- 
s  ruption  the  entire  school  term. 

H  Proper  School  Age. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
M  here  while  they  are  young.  It  is  advisable  to 
g  enter  a  child  at  six  years  of  age. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
%  all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except 
g  clothing  and  the  first  traveling  expenses.  Cloth- 
g  ing  must  be  provided  by  parents  or  friends  The 
j§  first  traveling  expenses,  not  paid  by  the  parents, 
H  is  provided  for  by  the  county  commissioners  of 
g  the  county  from  which  the  pupil  comes.  After- 
g  wards  this  expense  is  met  by  the  state. 


Object  of  the  School. 

The  state  in  providing  this  school  for  her  ' 
deaf  and  blind  children  acts  with  the  same  motive  I 
that  caused  her  to  establish  her  public  schools, 
that  is,  a  desire  to  fit  these  children  to  become  ; 
good  and  useful  citizens.  It  is  found  more  ex- 
pedient  and  more  economical  to  gather  all  her 
deaf  and  blind  children  into  one  place  than  to  es-  ’< 
tablish  separate  schools  for  them  throughout  the  | 
state. 

It  is  inexcusable  for  any  parent  or  guardian 
of  any  healthy  deaf  or  blind  child  to  keep  the  > 
child  out  of  school  when  the  state  has  made  such 
liberal  provision  for  their  education. 

No  child  of  weak  intelligence,  no  child  of  vi¬ 
cious  or  bad  habits,  and  no  child  suffering  from  in¬ 
curable  diseases  will  be  admitted  into  the  school 
The  Course  of  Study. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  1 
usually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar 
schools,  with  a  number  of  high  school  studies  4 
subject  to  such  changes  as  the  peculiar  wants  of  J 
the  deaf  or  blind  child  requires.  The  school  ' 
strives  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progressive  spirit 
cf  the  age  and  nothing  is  left  out  of  the  course  1 
of  study  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  pupil. 

Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  j 
far  as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  J 
Every  possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and  j 
promote  speech. 

Those  who  desire  a  higher  education  are  pre-  j 
pared  for  admission  to  Gallaudet  College,  Wash-  ; 
ington,  D.  C. 

Industrial  training  is  also  given  in  several  j 
branches  as  carpentry,  printing,  domestic  sci¬ 
ence,  broom-making,  rug-weaving,  etc. 

Location. 

The  school  is  located  one  mile  north  of  the  1 
old  “City  Gates.”  The  northern  terminus  of  j 
the  car  line  is  only  one  block  from  the  school, 
giving  easy  access  to  and  from  the  city.  From 
the  rear  of  the  buildings  a  beautiful  view  of  the  ] 
ocean  may  be  obtained. 

With  the  beautiful  location  and  bahny  fresh  j 
air  from  the  sea  and  the  pure  artesian  water  j 
from  our  own  well,  the  health  and  happiness  of  \ 
the  children  are  assured. 

Miscellaneous. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  j 
time  a  letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  1 
the  term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  1 
earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children 
to  visit  home  during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  about  the  last  of  Sep-  j 
tember,  and  closes  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  .1 
the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer  vacation.  ] 

The  government  of  the  school  is  that  of  a  I 
well-regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  J 
paid  to  the  health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  j 
of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  1 
care  of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  deaf  or  I 
blind  child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  j 
service  to  a  class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  j 
degree  the  blessing  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  WALKER,  President. 
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Christmas  at  Our  School 


"THE  Christmas  season  is  at  hand, 

*■  and  a  spasm  of  pain  shudders 
through  the  war-torn  world  as  it  turns 
eyes  half  blinded  by  blood  and  tears  to 
the  Manger  Cradle  where  almost  two 
thousand  years  ago  lay  the  Christ 
Child  while  the  angelic  hosts  sang, 
Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  toward  Men. 
Small  opportunity  perhaps  will  there 
be  for  our  sister  countries  across  the 
Atlantic  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Birthday, 
but  a  kind  God  and  a  wise  government 
have  been  kinder  to  our  beautiful  free¬ 
dom-loving  land,  and  over  all  its  wide 
expanse  little  ones  happy  in  the  love 
of  father  and  brother  who  have  not 
been  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  to  their  country  will  sing  the 
Christmas  carol  and  hang  the 
Christmas  stocking,  certain  that  Old 
Santa  Claus  will  make  his  annual  fly¬ 
ing  visit. 

Various  will  the  festivities  be;  in 
palace,  in  the  humble  cottage,  in  the 
icebound  north  where  the  rosy  cheeks 
of  the  skater  vie  with  the  Christmas 
berries,  and  in  the  south  where  the 
breezes  mingle  with  odor  of  orange 
blossoms.  Nowhere  will  merriment 
be  more  heart  whole,  more  care  free, 
nowhere  will  the  Christmas  spirit  be 
more  joyously  uppermost  than  at  our 
school.  Already  it  is  born,  and  one 
feels  it  in  the  rush  and  hurry  of  the 
Christmas  shoppers,  one  sees  it  in  the 
mysterious  packages  that  daily  crowd 
the  hall  rack,  in  the  ceaseless  dainty 
stitches  that  tired  fingers  put  into 
dainty  gifts  out-of  school  hours.  One 


gets  it  even  in  the  studio  when  a 
bright  faced  urchin  asks  as  he  begins 
his  lesson,  “What  you  want  old  Santa 
Claus  to  bring  you?”  Or  perhaps  it 
takes  this  forms,  “Did  I  give  you 
something  last  year?  Well,  I  sure  am 
going  to  give  you  something  this  year.  ’  ’ 
While  another  adds,  “How  would  you 
like  a  box  of  handkerchiefs?”  “Aw, 
now  you’ve  gone  and  told  her!”  “No,  I 
haven’t,  I  just  asked  how  would  she 
like  e’m!” 

The  blind  children  love  the 
Christmas  music  as  they  do  no  other, 
and  they  work  over  it  with  a  right 
good  will,  for  there  will  be  a  Christmas 
tree,  laden  with  goodies,  and  loaded 
with  lights,  and  when  the  music  has 
been  sung,  the  good  things  will  be 
distributed,  and  the  happy  hearts  will 
exalt  over  the  opening  of  the  pretty 
packages.  No  child  will  be  unre¬ 
membered.  Everyone  goes  out  with  his 
arms  full  and  his  face  wreathed  in 
smiles,  and  afterward  one  hears  some 
belated  youngster  saying,  “Thank  you 
for  that  horn  you  gave  me,”  “I  sure 
do  like  my  new  ball.  Thank  you  so 
much.  ” 

3ut  while  the  joy  of  receiving  is 
great  the  joy  of  giving  is  greater,  and 
our  children  have  learned  that  lesson. 
It  is  Christ’s  birthday,  and  no 
child  is  happy  unless  he  has  given  to 
someone  else.  Truly  our  little  nook  in 
the  world  though  small  indeed  is  one 
where  peace  and  good  will  reign  not 
only  at  Christmas  time,  but  through 
all  the  year.  D.  B.  W. 
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j  Montessorism  I 

-  By  MISS  MARY  L.  MUSSER  g 

H  Read  before  the  December  Teachers'  Meeting.  % 
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■  AST  WINTER  in  New  York  I  had 

1  the  great  pleasure  of  taking  part 
of  the  course  given  by  Mrs.  A.  Reno 
Margulies  on  Montessori  methods. 

Mrs.  Margulies,  a  widow,  of  Italian 
ancestry,  is  a  woman  of  natural  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability,  leadership  and  charm— 
and  children  all  love  her.  She  is  a 
splendid  example  of  a  “live  teacher.” 
Her  only  child  is  deaf  and  he  is  now  a 
grown  man.  When  Lewando  was  a 
little  boy  his  mother  placed  him  in 
Miss  Garrett’s  Home  for  Deaf  Child¬ 
ren  in  Philadelphia.  At  the  same  time 
she,  herself,  took  Miss  Garrett’s  train¬ 
ing  for  teachers.  Later  on,  she  moved 
to  New  York  City  and  opened  a  small 
private  school  for  the  deaf  there. 

In  1912,  Mrs.  Margulies  who  speaks 
Italian  fluently,  went  to  Rome  and 
joined  Dr.  Montessori’s  training  class. 
The  following  year  she  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  class,  Dr.  Montessori 
giving  only  the  lectures  of  the  course. 
When  Mrs.  Margulies  returned  to 
America  after  two  summers  in  Rome, 
she  opened  a  Montessori  school  in 
New  York.  The  following  year  she 
accepted  in  addition  to  her  enlarged 
roll  call  of  children,  several  teachers 
for  training.  The  third  year  her  school 
had  increased  so  much  in  size  she  was 
forced  to  move  into  larger  quarters. 
Last  winter  when  I  was  with  her  she 
had  under  her  supervision  nearly  forty 
children  ranging  in  age  from  two  to 
eight.  Those  above  five  were  in  the 
elementary  school.  Besides  these  forty 
children  she  had  a  training  class  of 
twenty-seven  teachers. 

So  much  for  Mrs.  Margulies’  associ¬ 
ation  with  the  Montessori  ideas. 

The  cause  of  the  enthusiasm  with 


which  people  from  all  parts  of  the  civil- 
lized  world  received  Dr.  Montessori’s 
ideas  on  education  was  this:  a  small 
school  of  children  in  1906  in  a  squalid 
quarter  of  Rome;  where,  in  mean 
streets  and  in  a  few  houses  many  de¬ 
linquents  without  fixed  dwelling  places 
were  huddled  together  and  where  al¬ 
most  all  the  inhabitants  were  illiterate; 
in  a  tenement  house  of  working  men, 
where  forty  or  fifty  little  children 
from  three  to  nine  years  old  received 
those  who  went  to  see  them  and  show¬ 
ed  a  remarkable  activity  (new  to  their 
existence),  made  progress  superior  to 
other  children,  in  that  at  the  age  of 
four  and  one  half  to  five  years  they 
wrote  better  than  the  children  in  the 
elementary  schools — this  is  the  cause. 

Maria  Montessori  is  a  doctor  of 
medicine.  Thirty  years  ago  she  was 
assistant  doctor  at  the  clinic  for  delin 
quents  at  the  University  of  Rome.  As 
such  she  frequently  visited  the 
insane  asylums  to  study  the  sick  and  to 
select  subjects  for  the  clinics.  She 
became  interested  in  the  idiot  children 
who  were  at  that  time  housed  in  the 
general  insane  asylums.  In  being 
interested  in  these  idiots  she  became 
conversant  with  the  special  method  of 
of  education  devised  for  these  unfortu¬ 
nate  children  by  Edward  Sequin, 
a  Frenchman,  who  was  first  a  teacher, 
then  a  physician.  It  was  he  who  gave 
her  her  inspiration.  She  studied  the 
children  themselves,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  her  belief  that  men¬ 
tal  deficiency  presented  chiefly  peda¬ 
gogical,  rather  than  mainly  a  medical 
problem.  For  at  that  time  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  deficients  by  gymnastics  only, 
was  popular.  Her  new  idea  was  re- 
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ceived  with  enthusiasm  and  she  was 
called  upon  to  give  in  Rome  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  education  of  feeble¬ 
minded  children.  This  lead  to  a  state 
special  school  which  she  conducted  for 
two  years.  Later  on,  this  special 
school  developed  into  a  Medical  Ped¬ 
agogic  Institute  where  beside  the 
backward  children  from  the  special 
school,  were  brought  all  the  idiot  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  insane  asylums  in  Rome. 
Here  for  two  years,  1898  to  1900,  she 
prepared  the  teachers  of  Rome  for  a 
special  method  of  observation  and 
education  of  feeble-minded  children, 
besides  the  actual  teaching  of  the 
children  themselves. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Montessori 
went  for  a  short  period  to  London  and 
Paris  for  the  the  purpose  of  studying 
in  a  practical  way  the  education  of 
deficients.  In  1900,  she  became  a 
student  of  philosoply  at  the  University 
of  Rome.  She  followed  Seguins’  book 
and  also  derived  much  help  from  the 
remarkable  experiments  of  Itard, 
another  French  educator  who  was  the 
first  to  practice  the  observation  of  the 
pupil.  Guided  by  these  two  men,  Dr. 
Montessori  devised  a  great  variety  of 
didactic  material,  the  so  called  ‘games’ 
some  of  which  are  now  used  in  Mon¬ 
tessori  schools.  These  materials  be¬ 
came  in  the  hands  of  those  who  knew 
how  to  apply  them,  a  most  remarkable 
means,  but  unless  rightly  presented, 
they  failed  to  attiact  the  attention  of 
deficients.  At  this  time  Dr.  Montes¬ 
sori  attempted  an  original  method  for 
the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing. 
She  succeed  in  teaching  a  number 
of  idiots  both  to  read  and  write  so  well 
that  she  was  able  to  present  them  at 
a  public  school  examination  where  they 
passed  successfully  the  examination 
together  with  normal  children  of  the 
same  age. 

This  success  made  her  realize  that 
the  reason  for  it  was  that  her  idiot 
children  had  been  helped  in  then- 


psychic  development  whereas  the 
normal  children  had,  instead,  been 
held  back.  She  realized  that  if  the 
special  education  with  which  she  had 
developed  these  idiot  children  in  such 
a  marvelous  fashion  be  applied  to  the 
development  of  normal  children,  “the 
miracle”  which  she  had  accomplished 
of  bringing  up  the  standard  of  the 
idiot  to  that  of  the  normal,  would  no 
longer  be  possible. 

So  Dr.  Montessori  withdrew  from 
active  work  among  deficients  and 
began  a  more  thorough  study  of  the 
works  of  Itard  and  Sequin.  She 
translated  into  Italian  and  copied  out 
by  hand,  all  the  works  of  these  two 
men  so  that  she  might  weigh  “the 
spirit  of  the  author”,  as  she  said. 

In  1906,  Dr.  Montessori  was  invited 
by  the  Director  General  of  the  Roman 
Association  for  Good  Building,  to 
undertake  the  organization  of  infant 
schools  in  its  model  tenement.  The 
idea  was  to  gather  together  all  the 
little  ones  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  seven  belonging  to  the  families 
living  in  the  tenement.  The  teacher 
was  to  have  her  own  apartment  in  the 
tenement  house.  In  January  1907,  this 
new  kind  of  school  was  opened  and 
this  was  the  original  “Casa  dei 
Bambini”  or  “The  Children’s  House.” 
Here  Dr.  Montessori  first  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  applying  the  methods 
she  used  with  the  deficients  to  normal 
children,  not  of  the  elementary  school 
age,  but  of  the  age  of  the  very  young 
child.  Quoting  from  Dr.  Montessori ‘s 
book,  “For  if  a  parallel  between  the 
deficient  and  the  normal  child  is  pos¬ 
sible,  this  will  be  during  the  period  of 
early  infancy  when  the  child  who  has 
not  the  force  to  develop  and  he  who 
is  not  yet  developed  are  in  some  ways 
alike.  Methods  which  make  growth 
possible  to  the  mental  personality  of 
the  idiot  ought,  therefore,  to  aid  the 
development  of  very  young  children 
and  should  be  so  adopted  as  to  consti. 
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tute  a  hygienic  education  of  the  entire 
personality  of  a  normal  human  being.  ” 
It  was  here  at  the  first  “Casa  dei 
Bambini”  that  Dr.  Montessori  gained 
her  world-wide  reputation  as  an  edu¬ 
cator.  People  from  countries  all  over 
the  globe  flocked  to  Rome  to  see  the 
marvels  worked  by  this  woman.  It 
was  the  developement  as  shown  by 
the  children  themselves,  those  babies 
educated  along  the  lines  suggested 
and  directed  by  Dr.  Montessori  in 
person,  that  drew  this  wide  sweeping 
admiration.  Dr.  Montessori  herself 
said  she  was  not  ready  to  give  her 
ideas  to  humanity.  As  yet  everything 
was  in  the  earliest  experimental  stage. 
She  wanted  and  needed  time  to  formu¬ 
late  her  new  ideas  into  some  sort  of 
a  system.  Even  now  she  does  not 
claim  to  have  given  a  new  method, 
but  she  does  “claim  to  have  given  a 
method  for  a  new  science.”  “I  re¬ 
peat  and  insist  (she  says)  I  did  not 
wish  to  originate  a  method  of  educa¬ 
tion,  nor  am  I  the  author  of  a  method 
of  education.  I  have  helped  some 
children  to  live,  and  I  have  set  forth 
the  means  which  I  found  necessary. 
And  if  these  means  of  help  are  a 
method  of  education  for  children  of 
this  age,  then  all  aids  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  humanity  are  also  means  of 
education.  Then  this  is  not  a  method 
of  education  like  other  methods,  but 
it  is  the  beginning  of  something  which 
must  grow  and  which  is  in  no  way 
bound  to  any  personality  which  may 
appear  as  the  author,  but  it  is  solely 
allied  to  human  beings  who  develop  in 
liberty.  It  is  a  history  of  liberty  and 
not  the  recital  of  individual  thoughts.  ” 
And  just  herein  lies  the  bigness  of  the 
woman— she  does  not  claim  to  have 
given  us  a  finished  product— she  in¬ 
sists  it  is  only  a  start  along  the  path 
in  the  direction  of  educational  growth. 
She  it  is  who  keeps  fresh  in  our  minds 
the  fact  that  mankind  is  travelling, 
that  nothing  is  at  a  standstill,  and 


that  educational  methods  must  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 

The  great  point  she  emphasizes  is 
freedom — that  man  ought  to  develop 
freely  so  as  to  be  able  to  expand. 
Freedom  does  not  create  anything,  it 
only  allows  us  to  return  to  nature. 
Hygiene  is  an  accurate,  alreadly  es¬ 
tablished  science  which  allows  us  to 
determine  all  that  relates  to  the 
physical  liberty  of  the  child. 

Now  in  the  same  way  we  may 
indicate  intellectual  liberty  which  is 
liberty  of  the  inner  life  of  man.  There 
ought  to  be  a  possibility  of  a  spontane¬ 
ous  development,  which  would  attain  a 
definite  end,  this  end  being  to  grow  and 
to  gain  certain  definite  proportions  of 
beauty. 

According  to  one  of  Dr.  Montessori ’s 
lectures,  “if  there  is  to  be  a  scientific 
aid  to  help  man  in  his  life,  this  scientific 
help  must  be  analogous  to  the  hygienic 
help  for  the  bodily  life— it  must  reveal 
the  bonds  and  then  break  them.  If 
the  body  can  be  brought  into  a  state 
of  degeneracy  through  a  form  of 
slavery  (as  for  example  the  bound  feet 
of  the  Chinese, )  how  much  more  so  the 
inner  life.  Undoubtedly  the  child  who 
cannot  grow  up  healthy,  cannot  grow 
up  in  a  natural  way,  either  as  regards 
his  intellect,  his  character  or  his  inner 
life.  And  the  method  which  we  can 
use  to  influence  the  growth  of  the 
inner  life,  will  represent  a  sort  of 
Hygiene  which  indirectly  and  not  in 
any  direct  way  will  try  to  help  this  de¬ 
velopment.  Thus  for  example  we 
ought  not  to  develop  the  memory  in 
any  special  way,  nor  should  we  es¬ 
pecially  develop  the  imagination,  or 
the  character,  or  the  enthusiasm,  just 
as  we  cannot  regulate  the  heart’s  act¬ 
ion  and  cause  the  blood  to  flow,  nor 
elongate  the  skeleton  and  so  on.  We 
must  so  act  that  all  may  develop  in 
liberty.  Now  this  freedom  of  the 
inner  life  includes  the  entire  freedom 
of  the  physical  life.” 
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A  child  who  is  physically  cramped 
is  not  free  to  fulfill  physically  its 
possibilites  in  stature.  Just  so  a  child 
who  is  mentally  cramped  is  unable  to 
to  attain  its  full  mental  possibilities. 
Therefore  as  far  as  it  lies  within  us 
we  should  give  our  children  entire 
freedom  so  as  to  create  the  best  that 
lies  within  it  intellectually,  spiritually, 
physically. 

There  are  many  prejudices  about 
freedom.  “They  are  founded  on  a  lack 
of  faith  in  the  inner  power  in  the  man 
who  creates,”  says  Dr.  Montessori. 
It  is  believed  that  liberty  is  disorder, 
also  it  is  thought  that  movement  is  dis¬ 
order  (as  in  the  school-room  for 
instance. ) 

We  say  living  beings  are  free  when 
they  can  develop  in  the  best  way  and 
grow  in  the  most  perfect  manner;  but 
since  living  beings  are  all  different, 
one  from  the  other,  we  must  conclude 
that  each  being  or  groups  of  beings 
must  have  its  own  special  laws  of  free¬ 
dom.  It  may  be  said  of  man  that 
free  man  is  not  the  man  without  any 
laws,  he  is  the  man  that  obeys  one 
fundamental  law;  individual  reaching 
for  growth.  If  this  law  does  not  include 
within  it  discipline,  has  not  within  it 
inner  control,  it  ends  in  rebellion,  dis¬ 
aster,  destruction.  Life  develops  vigor¬ 
ously  when  it  has  utilized  all  the  latent 
forces.  If  a  child  shows  a  liking  for 
something  very  strongly,  let  him  go 
ahead  and  do  it.  Through  work  and 
control  comes  a  desire  for  work  and 
control  a  true  disciplined  development. 
Wilfulness  is  a  product  of  spiritual  op¬ 
pression.  Very  often  there  is  a  good 
reason  for  a  child  being  different  from 
what  you  want  him  to  be.  Montessori 
training  gives  the  inner  growth,  not 
outward  show.  How  quickly  the  inde¬ 
pendent  attitude  gives  independence. 

Examples  of  Montessori  promotors 
along  advanced  lines  are:  Judge  Ben 
Linsley,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  in  his 
work  with  criminal  minors;  Thomas 


Mott  Osborne,  warden  of  Sing  Sing 
prison  in  New  York  and  his  prison 
reforms;  and  the  George  Junior  Re¬ 
public  in  New  York  State  with  its 
admirable  self-government  system. 

Let  a  principle  of  justice  exist  in 
the  school-room.  All  kinds  and  degrees 
of  children  are  found  there  — the  sickly, 
stupid,  bright,  are  put  together  and 
are  often  expected  to  do  the  same  work. 

Now  as  to  the  didactic  material. 
This  material  made  it  possible  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  defective  child.  But  it  pro¬ 
vokes  auto-education  in  the  normal 
child,  and  thus  creates  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  for  him.  Most  of  the 
material  is  self-corrective.  Conse¬ 
quently  all  that  is  necessary  with 
the  normal  child  is  to  first  show  him 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  material 
at  hand  and  then  to  leave  the  child 
and  let  him  proceed  by  himself,  which 
he  will  do  if  the  thing  interests  him. 
And  it  will  interest  him  if  that  par¬ 
ticular  material  is  of  value  to  his 
mental  growth.  Of  course  he  will 
make  mistakes.  It  is  precisely  in 
these  errors  that  the  child  will  make 
and  correct  himself,  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  importance  of  the  didactic  ma¬ 
terial  lies.  And,  when  he  has  gained 
mastery  over  his  piece  of  material,  he 
has  outgrown  that  particular  exercise 
and  it  will  become  useless  to  him,  he 
will  throw  it  aside  and  look  for 
something  new. 

No  teacher  can  furnish  the  child 
with  the  agility  which  he  acquires 
through  gymnastic  exercises;  it  is 
necessary  that  the  pupil  perfect  himself 
through  his  own  efforts.  It  is  very 
much  the  same  with  the  education  of 
the  senses.  If  a  child  does  the  exer¬ 
cise  wrong  the  first  few  times  do  not 
correct  him,  “let  him  in  error”  or  else 
you  may  distract  the  attention  which 
is  shown,  disturb  it. 

The  material  will  give  him  co-ordi¬ 
nation  of  movement,  sense  training 
( Continued  on  pages  4*!) 
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Pupils’  Items. 

At  Mrs.  Walker’s  kind  invitation,  Miss 
Beaty  took  Thanksgiving  dinner  .vith  the  tea¬ 
chers. 

We  think  that  Rosie  Nasrallah  will  soon 
be  added  to  our  list  of  Christian  Endeavor 
leaders. 

Luther  Albritton  received  a  check  from 
home  in  time  to  make  a  few  purchases  for 
Thanksgiving. 

Miss  Wilson  is  very  pleased  to  have  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Montgomery,  spend  the  winter 
in  St.  Augustine. 

The  eighth  grade  is  just  about  to  finish 
“Essentials  of  Geography”.  They  take  up  next 
physical  geography. 

In  Lola  Ashley’s  Thanksgiving  box  she 
received  a  pretty  pink  dress,  in  which  she 
appeared  at  the  party. 

Of  late,  Lucy  Kilbee  and  Anna  Lee  Barks¬ 
dale  are  doing  some  crochet  work,  in  which 
they  are  very  interested. 

During  the  past  month  there  has  been 
exceptionally  little  sickness  and  complaining 
among  the  large  blind  boys. 

The  Thanksgiving  party  was  conducted  on 
the  old  fashion  this  time,  but  the  smallness  of 
the  crowd  was  very  marked. 

Anna  Lee  Barksdale  and  Lola  Ashley  are 
finding  simultaneous  equations  of  three  un¬ 
known  quantities  rather  exasperating. 

Harry  Pittman  received  a  nice  new  suit 
from  his  home  not  many  days  ago.  Harry  says 
the  next  must  be  “long  trousers”. 

On  Nov.  23,  Miss  Ferguson  received  a 
telegram,  telling  her  that  her  uncle  was  very 
low.  She  has  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Brooms  have  been  selling  right  briskly  of 
late,  so  that  the  boys  have  been  rushed  to 
keep  some  marketable  brooms  on  hand. 

Last  Sunday  night,  Mr.  Underhill  gave 
all  the  blind  girls,  as  well  as  the  deaf,  a  big 
apple  out  of  the  barrel  sent  to  him  from 
North  Carolina.  We  were  very  much  pleased 
that  he  remembered  us,  too. 


Otto  Orchard’s  school-mates  think  that  he 
has  made  a  grave  mistake  to  leave  school  just 
now,  although  it  seemed  almost  imperative. 

Rosie  Nasrallah  and  Mittie  Lowe  have  been 
very  interested  in  reading  during  che  past 
month,  each  having  read  two  or  three  volumes. 

The  girls  of  the  domestic  science  class  are 
carefully  saving  all  of  their  recipes,  so  that 
they  can  try  them  during  the  summer  time. 

Lucy  Kilbee,  Mittie  Lowe,  Anna  Lee 
Barksdade,  and  May  Dempsey  have  had  boxes 
of  delicious  fruit  from  their  homes  recently. 

The  advanced  Sunday  school  class  will 
finish  the  book  of  St.  John  next  Sunday,  De¬ 
cember  10,  and  the  class  then  expects  to  study 
Revelation. 

The  “reading  circle”  is  still  listening  to 
“When  A  Man’s  A  Man”,  and  even  the 
curiosity  and  interest  of  the  youngest  members 
are  aroused. 

Lucy  Kilbee  received  a  very  appreciative 
letter  from  Ola  Dicks,  thanking  her  for  the 
slate  and  stylus  which  Lucy  sent  her  for  a 
Christmas  present. 

Arthur  Dye’s  classmates  were  very  sorry 
to  have  him  absent  from  their  class  a  week 
during  the  past  month.  His  absence  was  due 
to  his  not  being  well. 

Lola  Ashley  is  faithfully  keeping  the  rule 
of  reading  a  book  a  month.  She  has  finished 
her  November  one,  “Marmion”,  and  has 
started  her  December  one. 

May  Dempsey’s  sister,  Grace,  who  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  two-weeks’  course  at  Tallahassee,  hopes 
to  spend  a  few  hours  at  the  school  with  May, 
if  she  can  arrange  to  do  so. 

The  members  of  the  rhetoric  class  have 
at  last  begun  the  chapter  on  poetry,  and  some 
of  them  find  great  pleasure  in  trying  to  scan 
every  line  of  poetry  they  can  think  of. 

Our  Thanksgiving  party,  as  usual,  began  at 
six  P.  M.,  and  ended  at  eight.  The  older  pupils 
of  this  department  met  in  the  library  and  en¬ 
joyed  a  most  delightful  evening  talking  and 
laughing,  and  enjoying  some  music,  and  a 
generous  share  of  the  cream  left  over  from 
dinner. 
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A  few  days  ago,  the  tenth  grade  finished 
Roman  political  history.  In  the  examination 
Lola  Ashley  made  the  highest  mark — 95.  The 
class  is  now  studying  Roman  civil  history. 

The  United  States  history  class  recently 
had  their  final  examination  on  the  text.  Rosie 
Nasrallah  and  May  Dempsey  made  the  highest 
marks,  which  were  respectively  99  and  98. 

Rosie  Nasrallah  was  very  much  delighted 
Thanksgiving  morning  to  get  a  box  full  of 
good  things  to  eat.  She  divided  every  thing 
equally  with  her  little  brother,  Alexander. 

Mr.  Beaty  has  adopted  the  plan  of  giving 
neatness  marks  for  undue  neglect  of  the 
dictionaries,  and  as  a  result,  some  of  us  are 
extending  our  vocabularies  faster  than  usual. 

Mrs.  Walker,  who  is  always  thinking  of 
her  girls  and  boys,  did  not  forget  Mabel  Bates 
and  Pearl  Brown  this  Thanksgiving.  She 
remembered  each  of  them  with  a  well-filled 
box  of  eatables. 

Luther  Albritton  and  Arthur  Dye  are 
enjoying  the  seclusion  of  a  private  room  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  boys’  building.  They 
say  this  affords  them  a  better  opportunity  to 
study.  We  hope  it  does. 

On  the  morning  of  Nov.  29,  Otto  Orchard 
left  for  his  home.  He  is  needed  by  his  father 
and  brother  in  some  important  work  that  they 
have  in  hand.  We  were  very  sorry  to  see 
him  depart,  but  he  hopes  to  be  with  us  again 
next  fall. 

To  add  to  our  Thanksgiving  pleasure,  Mr. 
Walker  invited  Harry  Libby  to  spend  Thanks¬ 
giving  day  with  us.  The  boys  were  delighted 
to  have  him  eat  the  delicious  dinner  with  them, 
and  the  party  was  made  merrier  by  his 
presence. 

Boxes  from  home  have  been  quite  numer¬ 
ous  this  month,  nearly  all  the  boys  having 
received  one  or  more.  Harry  Pittman  was 
presented  with  a  new  suit,  and  several  of  the 
other  boys  have  been  replenished  with  wear¬ 
ing  apparel. 

The  program  rendered  in  our  last  lyceum 
meeting  was  unusually  interesting  owing  to 
two  recitations.  These  were  given  by  Miss 
Ferguson  and  Mr.  Beaty,  who  always  select 
with  good  taste  and  do  their  pieces  justice  in 
speaking  them. 

The  chairs  from  the  St.  George  hotel  will 
soon  be  completed;  but  we  expect  more 
chairs  shortly.  Dr.  Farren,  who  had  some 
chair  work  done  here,  was  very  much  pleas¬ 
ed  with  the  job,  and  gave  us  the  promise  of 
more  work  in  the  near  future. 


Mr.  Finke’s  physiology  class  enjoys  each 
day  after  the  recitation  of  a  good  lesson 
select  stories  from  pioneer  history.  When 
there  is  a  bad  lesson,  there  is  no  story.  Also, 
his  junior  spelling  class  listens  to  fairy  tales 
after  each  well-prepared  lesson. 

On  December  the  fourth,  Mr.  Beaty  was 
invited  to  take  chicken  dinner  with  his  aunt. 
Miss  Beaty,  who  lives  not  far  from  the  school. 
If  Miss  Beaty  cooks  chicken  as  well  as  she 
reads,  we  know  that  Mr.  Beaty  is  hoping  that 
she  will  invite  him  to  such  a  dinner  again. 

Albert  Macy,  Willie  Butler,  Frank  Taylor 
and  Percy  Somers  are  still  doing  memory 
work.  They  have  learned  three  poems,  and 
will  soon  complete  the  fourth.  Willie,  Albert, 
and  Percy  have  also  committed  to  memory 
four  of  the  Psalms  and  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  first  Corinthians. 

We  sent  Mabel  Bates  at  college  some 
additional  text-books  this  month.  She  also 
returned  to  the  school  library  a  set  of  parallel 
reading  books  which  she  had  borrowed  early 
in  the  fall.  These  books  go  through  the  mail 
free,  so  it  costs  nothing  to  assist  a  college 
student  in  this  way. 

Arthur  Dye  hopes  to  go  to  Kirksville,  Mo., 
next  fall  to  study  osteopathy.  Just  now  he  is 
putting  his  best  efforts  on  Latin,  a  knowledge 
of  which  we  think  will  be  very  necessary  and 
very  helpful  in  medical  studies.  Arthur  is  also 
striving  to  make  a  good  typist  of  himself, 
that  his  written  work  may  be  clean  and 
attractive. 

The  program  for  our  next  lyceum  meeting 
consists  of  a  debate.  This  will  be  the  first 
debate  this  year,  and  all  are  eager  to  hear  it. 
The  subject  is,  Resolved,  That  Moving  Pic¬ 
tures  Do  More  Harm  Than  Good  to  the  Mental 
and  Moral  Development  of  Man.  Arthur  Dye 
is  the  affirmative  champion,  with  Luther 
Albritton  to  support  him.  and  Lola  Ashley  the 
negative,  with  May  Dempsey  to  assist  her. 

When  the  pupils  in  Mr.  Beaty’s  classes 
have  to  debate  or  recite  at  their  lyceum  meet¬ 
ing,  they  are  excused  from  giving  a  selection 
at  the  declamation  class  the  followed  Friday 
night.  For  this  reason,  only  four  of  boys  and 
girls  recited  at  the  last  declamation  class,  but 
the  pieces  were  all  very  good  and  very  well 
rendered.  Frank  Taylor  recited  The  Wreck  of 
the  Hesperus;  Rosie  Nasrallah,  What  the 
Sparrow  Chirpfc;  and  M.  Reed.  Annabel  Lee. 

From  all  our  school-room  windows  the 
bright  red  poinsettias  can  now  be  seen  in  full 
bloom. 
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/^\N  the  third  inst.  at  his  home  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  there  passed 
out  of  life  into  the  great  beyond  Prof. 

Thomas  L.  Moses, 
The  Late  Thomas  superintendent  of  the 

L.  Moses.  Tennessee  School  for 

the  Deaf.  While  his 
death  was  not  wholly  unexpected  as 
he  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some 
months,  yet  the  shock  to  his  relatives 
and  friends  was  no  less  keenly  felt. 

Prof.  Moses  came  of  distinguished 
ancestry  and  possessed  talents  of  the 
very  highest  order.  A  strong  personal¬ 
ity  and  deep  mental  training  combined 
with  a  gentle  and  tender  heart  made 
him  one  of  God’s  noblest  creatures. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  he  had 
been  connected  with  the  Tennessee 
School  and  for  thirty-five  years  he 
had  been  at  its  head.  Under  his  wise 
guidance  the  school  has  always  stood 
high  among  her  sister  schools  and 
upon  matters  pertaining  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  deaf  children,  Prof.  Moses  was 
an  authority.  The  loss  to  the  school 
is  almost  irreparable. 

It  was  our  pleasure  to  have  been 
associated  with  Prof.  Moses  as  head 
teacher  in  his  school  for  one  year  and 
it  was  then  and  there  that  we  learned 
the  many  beautiful  and  noble  traits  of 
his  character  and  knowing  these  one 
could  not  but  help  loving  the  man 
that  possessed  them.  Lives  come  and 
lives  go,  we  cross  and  recross  many 
during  our  short  existence;  most  of 
them  leave  no  impression  either  for 


good  or  bad.  But  the  gentle  compan¬ 
ionship,  wise  counsel,  and  benevolent 
influence  of  this  man’s  life  so  touched 
our  heart  that  now  after  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  twenty  years,  we  look  back 
over  this  stretch  of  time  with  unalloyed 
joy  and  gladness  that  it  was  our  good 
fortune  to  have  the  impress  of  his 
great  character  stamped  into  our  life 
and  there  to  become  almost  idealistic. 

We  extend  to  the  bereaved  family 
and  to  the  school  our  deepest  sympathy. 

- — :  o : — - — - 

IT  was  last  year,  we  believe,  that  we 
heard  something  about  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  go  into  a 
few  of  the  schools  for 
Efficiency  Tests,  the  deaf,  the  larger 
ones,  and  subject  the 
children  to  some  kind  of  standard,  or 
tests.  We  paid  very  little  attention  to 
the  personnel  of  the  committee  as  we 
don’t  take  much  stock  in  this  kind  of 
newfangled  standardization  scheme 
anyhow.  Maybe  we  are  fogyized  or 
fossilized.  But  we  had  a  story  to  tell 
and  are  wandering. 

Here’s  the  story  : 

This  committee  with  the  big  name 
came  to  visit  a  certain  school.  They 
came  just  as  the  morning  session 
opened  and  were  at  once  taken  to  the 
advanced  department  where  wise 
countenanced  and  heavily  caparisoned 
with  expansive  vests  and  large 
watch-chains  they  made  the  boys  and 
girls  go  to  the  black-boards  and  draw 
all  kinds  of  little  curlicues  and  what¬ 
nots.  With  spendid  poise  of  judicial 
temperament  they  carefully  recorded 
the  attempted  “norms.” 

Such  an  array  of  distinguished 
visitors  naturally  caused  more  or  less 
excitement  within  the  confines  of  the 
school  premises.  All  were  anxious  to 
find  out  what  was  the  meaning  of 
this  visit.  At  recess  the  members  of 
the  upper  classes  were  besieged  by 
the  younger  pupils  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  lengthy  school-room  visits  of  the 
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distinguished  looking  visitors.  The 
upper  class  men  in  all  innocency  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  relate  how  they  were  requir¬ 
ed  to  do  this  and  to  do  that  at  stop¬ 
watch  time  and  how  they  had  to  draw 
big  circles  and  then  little  ones  and— 
well,  they  prepared  the  little  fellows 
how  to  be  “standardized”  after  recess 
when  their  turn  came.  Of  course, 
this  interesting  episode  of  the  day 
was  unknown  to  the  visitors  who  at 
this  time  were  in  the  parlor  eating 
cheese  and  crackers. 

Weeks  afterwards  the  carefully 
tabulated  results  of  the  committee’s 
visit  to  the  school  were  worked  out. 
What  was  the  result?  The  intermedi¬ 
ate  classes  out-classed  the  advanced 
classes!! 

This  is  a  true  story.  At  least  it  was 
related  to  the  writer  by  a  witness  to 
the  facts. 

How  long  will  the  deaf  continue  to 
submit? 

- :  o : - 

T"HE  editor  of  the  Lone  Star  some 
*■  time  ago  wrote  an  article— a 
captation  as  we  understood  it— about 
the  progressive  tenden- 
“New  Blood.”  cy  of  some  schools  to 
put  at  their  heads  new 
and  untried  men.  From  the  view 
point  of  the  Texas  man  the  editorial 
was  no  doubt  a  good  one.  As  an 
editorial  emanating  from  a  few  other 
school  papers  its  timbre  would  be  de¬ 
clared  perfect.  But  the  vast  majority 
of  schools  in  this  country  could  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  doctrine  of  “New  Blood” 
as  enunicated  by  Editor  Archer.  The 
infusion  of  “New  Blood”  has  been 
efficacious  in  rare  instances  and  as  a 
profession  we  have  been  proud  of  these 
rare  instances,  but  alas!  and  alack! 
this  new  blood  theory  has  been  the 
cause  of  more  harm  than  good.  We 
are  afraid  friend  Archer’s  tintometer 
needs  refurbishing. 

The  able  editor  of  the  Deaf-Mutes’ 


Journal  recently  handled  this  editorial 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  from  the 
“Old  Blood”  side  of  the  controversy. 

- :  o : - 

VY Je  see  our  whilom  friend,  Dr. 

Harris  Taylor,  has  broken  out 
anew  and  finds  the  five-slate  system 
antiquated  and 
The  Five-Slate  System.  he  wants  its  re¬ 
quiem  crooned  by 
the  militant  bunch.  When  we  suggest 
taking  off  a  rail,  let  us  have  another 
and  a  better  one  to  take  its  place.  We 
find  too  much  theorizing  in  the  profes¬ 
sion— it  is  top-heavy  with  it. 

We  trust  the  genial  doctor  will 
favor  us  in  the  next  Annals  with  an 
article  on  the  variance  of  the  variant  a. 

- :  o : - 

The  first  reunion  of  the  deaf  of  the 
state  will  probably  be  held  at  the 
school  sometime  the  latter  part  of 
May,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
school  term. 

- :  o : - 

Now,  after  all  is  said  in  its  favor 
is  the  rythm  work  worth  while?  Like 
a  good  many  other  things  in  our  prof¬ 
ession  it  is  spectacular— catchy,  but  as 
a  pedagogical  entity  is  it  entitled  to 
serious  consideration?  Will  it  be  a 
consistent  assistant  as  a  stabilizer  of 
the  voice? 


The  Mississippi  Bulletin  and  the 
Kansas  Star  have  failed  to  show  up 
so  far  this  year.  We  understand 
the  main  building  of  the  Mississippi 
school  was  badly  damaged  by  a  tor¬ 
nado  this  summer.  We  extend  our 
sympathy,  but,  with  the  Mississippi 
folks,  we  feel  thankful  to  the  tornado 
that  it  came  while  school  was  not  in 
session.  Otherwise  there  might  have 
been  a  long  casualty  list.  As  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Karras  Star,  we 
suppose  our  good  Kansas  friends  are 
still  wondering  how  Wilson  turned 
the  trick. 
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The  biennial  report  of  the  school 
was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Control 
several  months  ago.  Just  as  soon  as 
our  printing  office  force  finishes  a  little 
booklet  now  on  the  press  the  report 
will  be  rushed  to  completion. 

A  post-card  from  our  good  friend 
Rev.  J.  W.  Michaels,  Baptist  evange¬ 
list  to  the  deaf,  tells  us  that  he  is  in 
the  hospital  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf, 
at  Austin,  Texas,  recovering  from  an 
injury  to  his  knee  cap  caused  by  a  fall. 
We  all  miss  his  autumn  visit  and 
earnestly  hope  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
drop  in  and  visit  us. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Dobyns,  formerly  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Mississippi  School  for 
the  Deaf,  who  resigned  that  position 
to  become  President  of  the  South¬ 
western  University,  at  Clarksville, 
Tenn.,  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  Stonewall  Jackson  Institute,  a 
Presbyterian  School  for  girls,  at  Abing¬ 
don,  Va.,  and  has  accepted  the  office. 
He  wiil  take  chage  on  the  first  of 
January.  The  Institute  at  Abingdon 
was  burned  last  Spring  and  new  build¬ 
ings  have  been  erected.  —  Va.  Guide. 


To  the  Members  of  the  the  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
Dear  Friends: 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  held  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  the 
authorities  of  the  American  School  for 
the  Deaf  at  Hartford  extended  a  most 
cordial  invitation  to  the  Convention 
to  hold  its  1917  meeting  in  the  first 
school  for  the  deaf  established  in 
America. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  most  fitting  that  the  Twenty- 
first  Meeting  of  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
should  be  held  in  the  school  established 
one  hundred  years  ago  and  should  join 
with  other  organizations,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  celebrating  this  anniversary. 

The  days  of  the  meeting  will  be 
from  June  29  to  July  3,  inclusive.  The 
programme  for  the  meeting  is  being 
prepared  and  will  be  published  in  the 


American  Annals  for  the  Deaf  as  soon 
as  possible. 

On  July  4,  the  authorities  of  the 
school  have  invited  the  National  As- 
socation  of  the  Deaf  and  the  members 
of  the  Convention  to  join  in  a  special 
celebration  of  the  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  foundation  of  public 
instruction  of  the  deaf  in  America. 

The  Committee  urges  a  large 
attendance  at  the  regular  meeting  and 
at  the  special  celebration  as  well. 

Cordially  yours, 

E.  M.  Gallaudet,  President. 


Montessorism 

( Continued  from  page  37.) 

and  language.  The  gradation  of  senses 
as-given  by  Dr.  Montessori  are:  visual 
—sight,  auditory — hearing,  alfactory 
— smell,  gustatory— taste,  barric — 
weight,  tactile— touch  (surface),  sten- 
agnostic—  feeling  (form),  muscular — 
movement  and  thermic — temperature. 

Dr.  Montessori  emphatically  states 
that  one  cannot  begin  with  a  child  of 
six  or  older  with  her  method  and  treat 
him  as  you  would  a  younger  child. 
For  a  child  of  six  or  more  has  already 
formed  his  concepts — it  is  too  late, 
you  cannot  take  him  back  to  the  un¬ 
trampled  stage. 

It  is  only  the  born  teacher  that  wiil 
make  a  successful  Montessori  direct¬ 
ress,  for  as  Dr.  Montessori  herself 
says,  she  can  only  guide  the  ones  she 
is  training  to  the  entrance  gates  of 
pedagogy  and  point  out  the  path  they 
should  take.  There  are  no  set  rules, 
it  means  the  observation  and  study  of 
each  in  individual  child.  Every  locality 
has  it  own  peculiar  problems  and 
the  Montessori  teacher  must  adapt  her¬ 
self  to  the  needs  of  the  place  she  is  in. 

Dr.  Montessori  has  started  a  great 
work.  With  the  immense  enthusiasm 
with  which  her  ideas  have  been  greet¬ 
ed  Montessorism  as  come  to  stay.  It 
has  entered  and  in  a  very  short  time 
it  has  left  its  stamp  on  the  educational 
sphere  all  over  the  world. 
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Ethan  Waldrop,  of  Asheville,  North 
Carolina,  has  secured  a  good  paying- 
position  in  Orlando.  Farming-  is  his 
specialty. 

Reminiscences  of  days  gone  by  were 
delightfully  exchanged  when  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Gholdstein,  of  Jacksonville,  recently 
visited  her  old  classmate,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Hendricks,  at  Island  Grove. 

Miss  Sarah  V.  Johnson  recently 
laid  her  housework  aside  long  enough 
to  call  on  and  enjoy  a  most  delightful 
talkfest  with  her  folks  in  Gainesville. 
Miss  Johnson’s  home  in  High  Springs 
is  a  picture  of  happiness  and  content¬ 
ment. 

Since  leaving  the  St.  Augustine 
school  last  year,  Max  Wetherby  has 
had  his  hands  full.  The  fast  increas¬ 
ing  development  of  the  automobile 
industry  gives  Max  no  chance  to  join 
the  hands-in-the-pocket  brigade.  He 
draws  his  weekly  pay  as  auto  painter 
and  repairer  in  Seabreeze. 

It  is  with  genuine  regret  that  we 
chronicle  the  most  unfortunate  case  of 
Mr.  Frank  Reitmann  of  Seabreeze. 
According  to  partial  particulars  re¬ 
ceived,  Mr.  Reitmann  has  had  his 
cancerous  jaw  examined  by  three 
doctors  and  operated  upon.  Unless 
unforeseen  complications  set  in,  the 
chances  of  Mr.  Reitmann’s  recovery 
seem  reassuring. 

St.  Cloud  is  the  winter  rendevous 
of  Mr.  Raymond  Rou,  erstwhile  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Orlando  printeries.  At 
present  he  is  holding  a  good  position 
in  the  Tribune  office  where  the  writer 
is  also  on  the  pay-roll.  Though  he 
has  been  in  this  locality  only  recently, 
Mr.  Rou  is  making  many  friends, 
young  and  aged  alike,  by  his  winning 
personality  and  versatile  witticisms. 
Here’s  hoping  that  under  favorable 
conditions  the  retention  of  his  employ¬ 
ment  will  be  permanent. 


If  General  Apathy  has  invaded 
Fort  Myers,  we  have  not  been  in¬ 
formed  by  Tonsorial  Artist  Blount, 
who  is  reaping  a  golden  harvest  by 
his  clever  manipulation  with  the  razor 
and  scissors.  Paul  went  to  a  barber 
college  in  Atlanta  a  freshman  and 
emerged  therefrom  a  professor.  His 
place  of  activity  is  busy  as  a  bee  and 
he  employs  no  drones. 

After  working  all  sumriier  in  the 
North  as  fruit  packer,  Mr.  Fred 
Pollock  has  returned  home  to  Orlando 
and  buckled  down  to  work  at  the 
Sligh  packing  house  where  he  will 
earn  his  bread  and  butter  until  the 
fruit  season  is  all  over.  Mr.  Pollock 
enjoys  the  enviable  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  speediest  and  most  accu¬ 
rate  packers  on  his  year-round  circuit. 

Feminine  movements  in  the  social 
circles  are  always  watched  with  no 
little  interest.  Miss  Roxie  Jordan, 
who  left  the  St.  Augutine  school  in 
May,  1914,  with  creditable  honors, 
renounced  her  allegiance  to  old  maid- 
hood  when  on  November  26th  she  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  Mr.  Joe  Stinson, 
who  is  operating  a  very  prosperous 
grocery  business  at  Live  Oak.  Their 
friends  of  whom  there  is  a  legion 
congratulate  the  happy  bridal  couple 
upon  their  departure  for  a  long  and 
happy  sailing  trip  over  the  tempestu¬ 
ous  matrimonial  sea. 

The  writer  wishes  one  and  all  a 
merry  Christmas  and  may  the  New 
Year  find  “your  family  well,  your  child¬ 
ren  happy,  your  old  folks  comfortable, 
your  place  busy,  your  competitors 
fair,  your  employees  square,  your  cust¬ 
omers  loyal,  your  debtors  prompt, 
your  creditors  reasonable,  your  health 
good,  your  patience  ample,  your 
strength  sufficient,  your  neighbors 
kind,  your  friends  indulgent  and  your 
life  commendable.” 
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Miss  Holloway’s  Class. 

Elzie  Hay  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll  six 
times. 

Clarence  Shaw  and  Phillip  Ficarotta  have 
new  shoes. 

Ivry  Motley  can  write  neatly.  She  is 
not  careless. 

Juanita  Goodbread  received  a  nice  Thanks¬ 
giving  box  from  home. 

Anna  Castello’s  narcissus  plant  is  bloom¬ 
ing.  Anna  is  proud  of  it. 

Allie  Spears  and  Willie  Day  received  boxes 
of  oranges.  They  enjoyed  them  very  much. 

Miss  Miller’s  Class. 

Fannie  James  has  a  new  pink  hair  ribbon. 

We  had  a  very  good  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

Angelo  Cannello  and  Ruby  Padgett  will 
get  boxes  from  home  soon. 

Glenn  Stephens  has  a  white  rabbit.  He 
brought  it  to  school  one  day. 

The  nasturtiums  grow.  We  water  them 
every  day.  Hardy  Skinner  likes  to  carry  the 
water. 

Josephine  Castello,  L.  E.  Jennings,  Bessie 
Henderson,  and  Ethel  Snowden  got  Thanks¬ 
giving  boxes. 

Miss  Musser’s  Class. 

One  of  our  narcissus  grew  fast.  It 
bloomed  December  3rd.  The  flowers  smelled 
sweet. 

On  November  28th,  Miss  Musser  took  our 
class  to  the  moving  pictures.  She  bought 
some  candy  and  gave  it  to  us. 

Bertha  and  Blanche  Tyson  received  a  nice 
letter  from  Marjorie  Eigle.  This  year  Marj¬ 
orie  is  going  to  the  school  for  the  deaf  at 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Mildred  Combs,  Beulah  Leach,  C.  Parker, 
Louise  Mixson,  Helen  Atkins  and  Sam  Ratliff 
received  Thanksgiving  boxes.  The  boxes  were 
full  of  good  things  to  eat.  They  enjoyed  them 
very  much. 


Mrs.  McGonigle  and  Miss  Ruggles  live  in 
St.  Augustine.  They  gave  four  scrap-books 
and  a  doll  to  the  school  for  the  hospital.  The 
doll  has  some  very  nice  clothes.  The  boys  and 
girls  will  enjoy  these  things  when  they  are 
in  the  hospital.  We  will  thank  Miss  Mc¬ 
Gonigle  and  Miss  Ruggles  very  much. 

Miss  Mayers’  Class. 

Neal  Motley  has  read  four  books  this  year. 
He  says  he  likes  to  read  very  much. 

Irene  Lightbody  is  the  only  pupil  in  our 
class  who  will  go  home  for  Christmas.  We 
hope  she  will  have  a  fine  time. 

Grace  Sawyer,  Raymond  Sapp,  Murray 
James,  Eugenia  Roberts,  and  Irene  Lightbody 
got  nice  boxes  from  home  Thanksgiving. 

Paul  Harbuck  and  Raymond  Sapp  were  on 
the  Honor  Roll  for  November.  Mr.  Walker 
gave  them  some  car  tickets  and  ten  cents  to 
go  to  moving  pictures.  Of  course  this  made 
them  very  happy. 

Murray  James  was  fifteen  years  old  Dec.  10. 
He  had  a  nice  party  Dec.  11th  as  Dec.  10th 
was  Sunday.  We  played  games  and  then  we 
blew  out  the  candles  on  his  cake.  We  enjoyed 
eating  the  cake. 

Miss  Bell’s  Class. 

Dalton  Blue  shows  he  is  studying  hard 
this  year  by  leading  his  classes. 

Ruth  Glisson  received  a  pretty  new 
sweater  from  home.  She  is  pleased  with  it. 

Julius  Pooser  had  some  nice  letters  and 
a  Thanksgiving  box  from  home.  He  wrote 
a  letter  home  thanking  his  parents. 

Sarah  Johnson  was  surprised  Thanks¬ 
giving  by  a  big  box  of  candy.  She  is  looking 
forward,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  to 
going  home  for  the  holidays. 

Mr.  Hogle’s  Class. 

I  bought  a  nice  new  dictionary  last  week. 
The  dictionary  is  the  first  book  I  ever  owned. 

W.  Lewis. 

Little  Willard  Kirby  is  getting  scrappy. 
He  licked  four  boys  smaller  than  himself 
last  Tuesday.  Wonder  if  he  can  lick  Jess 
Willard. 
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My  sister,  Mrs  I.ily  Hogle,  has  gone  to 
Miami,  Florida,  on  a  visit.  I  wish  I  had  gone 
with  her,  but  I  must  stay  here  in  school  and 
learn.— C  Holland. 

I  got  a  box  of  oranges  and  grape-fruit 
from  home  the  other  day.  I  ate  all  the 
oranges  but  have  not  touched  any  of  the 
grape-fruit.  — Albert  Holloway. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  brother  not 
long  ago  saying  that  he  has  moved  on  a  five- 
acre  farm  near  Plant  City,  Florida.  He 
formerly  lived  at  Sumner,  Florida. 

We  had  a  good  time  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  The  boys  won  the  foot-ball  game  in 
the  morning.  The  Thanksgiving  dinner  was 
good.  We  enjoyed  the  party  in  the  dining¬ 
room. 

Read  and  see  what  Ralph  Knowles  got:  a  new 
pair  of  tan  shoes,  two  blue  striped  shirts,  a 
noisy  tie,  a  skull  cap,  a  solid  gold  ring,  and  a 
pair  of  bright  green  socks,  and  a  promise  of 
a  new  suit  of  stylish  clothes.  Ralph,  you  must 
think  you  are  a  college  dude,  we  all  want  to 
see  you  dress  up  when  your  suit  comes. 

Mr.  Underhill’s  Class. 

Mary  Jim  Crump  was  made  happy  by  a 
visit  from  her  mother  a  few  days  ago.  She 
was  taken  sight-seeing  around  the  city. 

Alice  Clawges,  formerly  of  the  Nebraska 
school,  who  has  been  in  our  class  two  months, 
has  left  us  not  to  return.  She  has  attended 
four  or  five  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  maybe 
she  is  going  to  another. 

We  received  words  that  Miss  Josephine 
Timberlake,  one  of  our  former  beloved  teach¬ 
ers  is  coming  to  make  us  a  visit  during  the 
Christmas  holidays.  We  ali  are  so  anxious 
to  see  her,  for  we  love  her  dearly. 

A  double  game  of  basket-ball  was  played 
on  our  court  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  inst. 
Our  girls  won  over  the  local  high  school  girls, 
20  to  4,  and  our  boys  went  down  in  defeat  by 
a  close  score,  20  to  14.  A  large  crowd  was  out 
to  see  the  games. 

Our  basket-ball  team  autoed  to  Palatka 
on  the  10th  inst.  and  played  a  game  with  the 
Palatka  Athletic  Club.  We  were  beaten  42 
to  26,  but  the  Palatka  players  were  older  and 
heavier  while  not  one  of  our  boys  was  over  16 
years  of  age,  so  we  feel  a  little  consoled. 

The  Thanksgiving  day  was  one  of  the 
most  cheerful  and  happiest  days  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  school.  Appropriate  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  exercises  were  held  in  the  auditorium  in 


the  morning.  Dr.  Walker  talked  to  the  blind, 
and  Mr.  Underhill  to  the  deaf.  Immediately 
afterwards  the  boys  played  an  interesting 
foot-ball  game  against  the  All-Stars  of  town. 
The  game  was  a  great  success,  but  it  is  not 
to  btj  compared  with  the  turkey  dinner  that 
followed.  The  dinner  was  presented  to  the 
school  by  Mrs.  Bingham,  widow  of  the  late 
H.  M.  Flagler,  and  consisted  of  a  genuine  old 
fashioned  New  England  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
The  children  enjoyed  the  dinner  immensely. 
In  the  afternoon  some  went  to  the  foot-ball 
game  between  Sanford  and  St.  Augustine  high 
schools,  and  some  others  took  walks  to  points 
of  interest.  In  the  evening  we  had  social 
which  was  greatly  enjoyed,  and  closed  the 
day  of  festivities. 

Our  Last  Foot-Ball  Game. 

Thanksgiving  morning  at  nine- thirty  sharp 
our  foot-ball  eleven  appeared  on  the  school 
gridiron  to  play  what  afterwards  proved  to  be 
our  bestgame  for  the  season.  Our  opponents, 
the  local  All-Star  team,  appeared  on  the  field 
in  fine  fighting  trim.  The  game  was  witnes¬ 
sed  by  a  large  crowd  from  the  city  and  all 
the  boys  and  girls  from  our  school. 

After  twenty  minutes  of  signal  practice 
and  warming  up  exercises  the  coin  was  tossed 
which  gave  the  right  of  kick-off  to  the 
All-Stars.  Lewis  caught  the  ball  and  proceeded 
to  tear  his  way  through  the  opposing  eleven. 
When  he  was  finally  brought  down  he  was 
well  established  in  the  enemies’  territory. 

Then  after  three  successful  end  runs  and 
a  magnificent  forward  pass,  Ben  Lorenz  carried 
the  ball  over  the  line  for  our  first  touchdown. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half,  after  a  desper¬ 
ate  battle  with  our  heavier  opponents  the 
score  lay  6  to  7  in  favor  of  the  Stars. 

After  a  brief  rest  the  game  was  renewed 
with  unequalled  fury.  In  spite  of  several 
fumbles,  in  which  our  opponents  often  gained 
possession  of  the  ball,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  we  had  made  a  second  touchdown  and 
raised  our  score  to  13. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  quarter 
our  opponents  by  a  series  of  end  runs  and  for¬ 
ward  passes  managed  to  get  dangerously 
near  own  goal  line  which  we  exerted  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  protect.  Five  minutes  before  the  game 
was  up  they  were  only  ten  yards  from  our 
line.  We  worked  like  veterans  and  they  failed 
to  find  a  weak  place  in  our  line.  The  last 
assults  were  terrific  and  when  the  referee 
finally  blew  his  whistle  to  end  the  game  the 
ball  was  only  a  few  feet  from  the  line. 

The  F.  S.  D.  boys  fought  like  tigers 
when  cornered.  Laurence  Randall. 
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The  First  Christmas. 


Once  a  little  baby  lay, 

Cradled  on  the  fragrant  hay, 

Long  ago  on  Christmas; 

Stranger  bed  a  babe  ne’er  found, 
Wondering  cattle  stood  around, 

Long  ago  on  Christmas. 

By  the  shining  angels  taught. 
Shepherds  for  the  Christ-child  sought, 
Long  ago  on  Christmas. 

Guided  in  a  starlit  way, 

Wise  men  came  their  gifts  to  pay, 
Long  ago  on  Christmas. 

And  to-day  the  whole  glad  earth, 
Praises  God  for  that  Child’s  birth, 
Long  ago  on  Christmas; 

For  the  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way 
Come  to  bless  the  world  that  day, 
Long  ago  on  Christmas. 

—Selected. 


CHRISTMAS 

Very  far  away  there  is  a 
city  named  Bethlehem.  A 
great  many  years  ago  Jesus 
was  a  tiny  baby  there. 

In  that  country  the  people 
had  many  sheep.  These 
sheep  ate  grass  in  the  fields 
Sometimes  bears  and  wolves 
came  into  the  fields  and  killed 
them,  so  men  always  stayed 
with  the  sheep  to  take  care 


of  them.  These  men  were 
called  shepherds. 

The  night  that  Jesus  was 
born  some  shepherds  were  in 
the  field  watching  their  sheep. 

They  saw  a  bright  light 
around  them  and  they  were 
afraid.  Then  an  angel  told 
them  not  to  be  afraid.  He 
said,  “Jesus  Christ  is  born 
this  day  in  Bethlehem”. 

The  shepherds  were  very 
happy.  They  walked  a  long 
way  and  found  Jesus,  a  little 
baby.  They  thanked  God 
for  Him.  Then  they  went 
home  and  told  many  people 
about  Him. 

Christmas  is  Jesus’  birthday 


Christmas  Secrets 

Secrets  upstairs,  secrets  down, 

On  the  eve  of  Christmas. 

Papa  brings  them  from  the  town, 
Wrapped  in  papers,  stiff  and  brown, 
On  the  eve  of  Christmas. 

But  the  secret  best  of  all, 

On  the  eve  of  Christmas, 

Steals  right  down  the  chimney  tall, 
Fills  our  stockings,  one  and  all, 

On  the  eve  of  Christmas. 

What  is  the  best  secret  of  all? 
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The  STORY  of  PICCOLA. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  in 
France,  the  girls  and  boys  do 
not  hang  up  their  stockings. 
They  put  their  shoes  on  the 
window  sills. 

Piccola  was  a  little  girl. 
She  lived  in  France.  Her 
mother  was  very  poor  so  she 
could  not  have  any  Christmas 
present.  But  Piccola  thought 
Santa  Claus  would  put  some¬ 
thing  in  her  shoe.  And 
Christmas  morning,  what  do 
you  think  she  found?  A  poor 
little  bird  was  inside  it. 
Piccola  was  very  happy  then. 

She  loved  the  little  bird. 

— Adapted. 


Name  a  vegetable  beginning  with  C. 
Name  an  animal  beginning  with  H. 
Name  an  animal  beginning  with  R. 
Name  something  cold  beginning  with  I. 
Name  a  town  beginning  with  S. 
Name  a  vegetable  beginning  with  T. 
Name  an  animal  beginning  with  M. 
Name  a  fruit  beginning  with  A. 
Name  something  sweet  beginning  with  S. 


SANTA  CLAUS. 

Santa  Claus  has  eight  rein¬ 
deer  and  a  sleigh.  He  has 
many  toys.  One  night,  the 
girls  and  boys  hung  their 
stockings.  They  went  to 
bed.  Santa  Claus  came. 
The  girls  and  boys  did  not  see 
him, 


He  put  some  things  into 
their  stockings.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  they  were  happy. 

It  was  Christmas  Day. 

WHO  IS  HE? 

He  is  a  jolly  old  man. 

He  lives  in  the  far  north. 

He  visits  us  once  every  year. 
He  rides  in  a  sleigh. 

H  is  reindeer  draw  the  sleigh 
very  fast. 

He  tills  your  stockings. 

He  does  not  give  presents  to 
bad  children . 


Hurrah  For  Old  Santa. 

Two  merry  blue  eyes, 

A  queer  little  nose, 

A  long,  snowy  beard. 

And  cheeks  like  a  rose; 

A  round  chubby  form, 

A  big  bulging  pack, 

Hurrah  for  old  Santa! 

I’m  glad  he’s  come  back. 

Sam  was  a  very  good  little 
boy.  Last  year  Santa  Claus 
gave  a  drum  to  him.  He 
beat  it  and  was  happy.  He 
loved  Santa  Claus. 
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THE  OLD  MAN. 

Mabel  was  twelve  years. 

On  Christmas  morning-  she 
was  very  happy  because  she 
had  lots  of  new  toys  and  fruit 
and  candy. 

After  a  while  a  poor  old 
man  came  to  Mabel’s  home. 
He  was  tired  and  cold  and 
hungry.  Mabel  was  sorry 
for  him.  She  asked  him  to 
sit  down  near  the  fire.  Then 
she  gave  him  some  of  her 
candy  and  fruit,  and  showed 
him  the  pictures  in  her  new 
book.  When  the  old  man 
went  away  he  felt  warm  and 
happy.  He  told  Mabel  that 
she  was  a  dear  little  girl. 


CHILDREN’S  ITEMS. 

Melvin  Terrel’s  mother 
sent  him  a  nice  box  of  candy 
and  cake  for  Thanksgiving. 
He  shared  it  with  his  class¬ 
mates.  H  is  mother  sent  her 
picturetohim.  Melvin  looks 
at  it  every  day. 

Lillian  Graw  has  gained 
twelve  pounds  since  school 
opened. 

Lois  Fountain’s  sister  sent 
her  a  box  of  candy.  Her  bro¬ 
ther  sent  her  some  money  too. 

C.  W.  Rush  has  a  new 
suit  and  some  nice  new 
blouses  from  home. 


Khaleel  Haddad’s  father 
sent  him  a  nice  box  of  fruit 
for  Thanksgiving.  Khaleel 
was  very  happy. 

Vera  Daniels  has  some 
pictures  of  her  grandmother 
and  aunts.  She  is  glad. 

Flae  Shook  has  a  picture 
of  his  mother.  She  sent 
him  a  box  of  candy,  too. 

Stanley  Erpenbach  receiv¬ 
ed  a  nice  box  of  fruit  and  cake 
from  home  for  Thanksgiving. 

Dorothy  Atkins  had  a  box . 


The  Teacher’s  Creed 

“I  believe  in  boys  and  girls,  the  men 
and  women  of  a  great  to-morrow,  that 
whatsoever  the  boy  soweth,  the  man 
shall  reap. 

“I  believe  in  the  curse  of  ignorance, 
in  the  efficacy  of  schools,  in  the 
dignity  of  teaching  and  in  the  joy  of 
serving  others. 

“I  believe  in  wisdom  as  revealed  in 
human  lives  as  well  as  the  pages  of  a 
printed  book. 

“I  believe  in  lessons  taught  not  so 
much  by  precept,  as  by  example;  in 
ability  to  work  with  the  hands  as  to 
think  with  the  head;  in  everything  that 
makes  life  large  and  lovely. 

“I  believe  in  beauty  in  the  school¬ 
room,  in  the  home,  in  daily  life  and  in 
out-of-doors. 

“I  believe  in  laughter,  in  love, 
in  faith,  in  all  ideals  and  distant  hopes 
that  lure  us  on. 

“I  believe  that  every  hour  of  every 
day  we  receive  a  just  reward  for  all  we 
are  and  all  we  do. 

“I  believe  in  the  present  and  its 
opportunities,  in  the  future  and  its 
promises,  and  in  the  divine  joy  of 
living.  ”  -Selected. 
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P.  K.  Yonge,  Pensacola,  Chairman 

E.  L.  Wartmann,  Citra 
T.  B.  King,  Arcadia 

W.  D.  Finlayson,  Old  Town 

F.  E.  Jennings,  Jacksonville 

J.  G.  Kellum,  Tallahassee,  Secretary 
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To  Parents,  Guardians  and  Friends  of 

Deaf  and  Blind  Children: 

This  is  a  school  supported  by  the  state  for 
educating  all  children  within  the  state  whose  de¬ 
fective  sight  or  hearing  makes  it  impossible  or 
difficult  for  them  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
public  schools.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be 
too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  be  educated  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  of  sound  mind  and  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Any  person  desiring  to  enter  a  pupil  at  the 
school  should  write  the  President,  stating: 

1.  Name,  age,  sex  and  color  of  pupil. 

2.  Name  and  address  of  parents  or  guardian. 

This  is  a  School,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 

or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  indus¬ 
trial  training  to  deaf  and  blind  children.  Only 
educable  children  of  school-age  will  be  admitted 
and  retained.  Those  attending  school  here  should 
not  be  called  “inmates,”  “patients, ”  or  subjects 
of  charity. 

Its  aim  is  to  so  train  and  teach  its  pupils  that 
they  may  be  able  to  take  their  place  among  the 
busy  ranks  of  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and 
lead  useful  and  independent  lives. 

Proper  Time  for  Admission. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  dur¬ 
ing  vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  a  child  is 
at  the  opening  of  the  school,  the  latter  part  of 
September.  The  school  term  is  eight  months 
and  it  is  necessary  to  make  each  day’s  work 
count  in  order  that  the  school  maintain  its  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  Each  pupil  should  there¬ 
fore  be  present  to  begin  work  promptly  at  the 
opening  of  each  session  and  remain  without  inter¬ 
ruption  the  entire  school  term. 

Proper  School  Age. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young.  It  is  advisable  to 
enter  a  child  at  six  years  of  age. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except 
clothing  and  the  first  traveling  expenses.  Cloth¬ 
ing  must  be  provided  by  parents  or  friends  The 
first  traveling  expenses,  not  paid  by  the  parents, 
is  provided  for  by  the  county  commissioners  of 
the  county  from  which  the  pupil  comes.  After¬ 
wards  this  expense  is  met  by  the  state. 


Object  ol  the  School. 

The  state  in  providing  this  school  for  her 
deaf  and  blind  children  acts  with  the  same  motive 
that  caused  her  to  establish  her  public  schools, 
that  is,  a  desire  to  fit  these  children  to  become 
good  and  useful  citizens.  It  is  found  more  ex¬ 
pedient  and  more  economical  to  gather  all  her 
deaf  and  blind  children  into  one  place  than  to  es¬ 
tablish  separate  schools  for  them  throughout  the 
state. 

It  is  inexcusable  for  any  parent  or  guardian 
of  any  healthy  deaf  or  blind  child  to  keep  the 
child  out  of  school  when  the  state  has  made  such 
liberal  provision  for  their  education. 

No  child  of  weak  intelligence,  no  child  of  vi¬ 
cious  Or  bad  habits,  and  no  child  suffering  from  in¬ 
curable  diseases  will  be  admitted  into  the  school 
■  The  Course  of  Study. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar 
schools,  with  a  number  of  high  school  studies 
subject  to  such  changes  as  the  peculiar  wants  of 
the  deaf  or  blind  child  requires.  The  school 
strives  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progressive  spirit 
of  the  age  and  nothing  is  left  out  of  the  course 
of  study  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  pupil. 

Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as 
lar  as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading. 
Every  possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and 
promote  speech. 

Those  who  desire  a  higher  education  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  admission  to  Gallaudet  College,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Industrial  training  is  also  given  in  several 
branches  as  carpentry,  printing,  domestic  sci¬ 
ence,  broom-making,  rug-weaving,  etc. 

Location. 

The  school  is  located  one  mile  north  of  the 
old  “City  Gates.”  The  northern  terminus  of 
the  car  line  is  only  one  block  from  the  school, 
giving  easy  access  to  and  from  the  city.  From 
the  rear  of  the  buildings  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
ocean  may  be  obtained. 

With  the  beautiful  location  and  balmy  fresh 
air  from  the  sea  and  the  pure  artesian  water 
from  our  own  well,  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  children  are  assured. 

Miscellaneous. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which 
time  a  letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as 
the  term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are 
earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children 
to  visit  home  during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  about  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  closes  the  latter  part  of  May,  when 
the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer  vacation. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  that  of  a 
well-regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is 
paid  to  the  health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits 
of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in 
care  of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  deaf  or 
blind  child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real 
service  to  a  class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar 
degree  the  blessing  and  light  of  an  education. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  President. 
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Opinion  of  Florida 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the  October ,  atm,  issue  of  the  Popular  Mechanic*  Xlagin  mi 
It  was  written  by  Mr.  H.  II.  Windsor,  editor  and  proprietor  of  that  publication . 


“Florida,  with  good  claims  for  the 
oldest  settlement  in  this  country,  is 
one  of  the  newest  states  in  point  of 
development.  Perhaps  it  were  more 
accurate  to  say  has  been  one  of  the 
newest,  for  the  past  few  years  have 
worked  changes  almost  magic.  To  the 
visitor  there  is  an  endless  variety  to 
enjoy.  The  live  oaks  which  were  young 
when  Christ  was  born,  their  branches 
pendent  with  hanging  moss;  palms  by 
millions,  lofty  pines,  giant  cypresses, 
and  all  manner  of  wonderful  semi- 
tropical  growth,  blend  their  odor  with 
ocean  breezes.  Miles  upon  miles  have 
been  cleared,  and  where  recently  ex¬ 
isted  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle 
have  appeared  rich  farms,  producing 
two  and  three  crops  per  year.  Or¬ 
chards  of  orange  and  grapefruit  and 
plantations  of  pine-apples  lend  charm 
and  variety  to  the  summer  day  in 
winter  months.  Land  that  has  been 
gathering  rich  deposits  of  dying  vege¬ 
tation  for  tens  of  thousands  of  years, 
and  which  rivals  the  fertility  of  the 
Nile  and  Euphrates,  has  been  drained 
to  grow  early  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  find  a  welcome  market  in  the 
snowbound  North.  Camphor  and  indi¬ 
go,  cocoanutand  pecan,  find  conditions 
favorable  to  their  growth.  Hundreds 
of  lakes  and  rivers  are  alive  with  fish 
and  ducks;  in  the  woods  are  game;  a 
thousand  miles  of  shore  on  ocean  and 
gulf  afford  sea  bathing  in  January;  the 
winter  climate  rivals  that  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  In  most  states  the  hunt¬ 


ing  season  begins  as  the  tourist  season 
ends,  but  in  Florida  this  is  reversed 
and  the  sportsman  has  both  fresh  and 
salt  water  fishing  all  winter,  with 
abundance  of  ducks,  geese,  quail,  wild 
turkey,  deer  and  bear,  within  an 
hour’s  ride  of  his  hotel.  If  he  enjoys 
yachting  and  motor  boats,  2,000  miles 
of  inland  sheltered  waters  invite  him 
every  day  in  the  year. 

Nearly  half  the  population  of  the 
United  States  are  w'ithin  a  24-hour 
journey  by  rail  of  the  land  of  sunshine. 
A  million  people  living  where  snow¬ 
falls  in  the  winter  could,  and  in  the 
near  future  will,  enjoy  this  vast  pleas¬ 
ure  ground  each  year.  The  one  thing 
which  has  stood  between  this  promised 
land  and  many  thousands  of  winter 
visitors  has  been  the  absence  of  good 
roads.  There  have  been  stretches  of 
good  roads,  but  separated  by  links 
which  were  anything  but  a  joy  to 
motorists.  Now  this  is  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing.  County  after  county  has  voted 
road  bonds  by  the  million  dollars,  and 
the  state  is  being  crossed  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  by  paved  highways  on  which  the 
tourist  can  do  his  200  miles,  or  more 
in  a  day,  in  comfort.  The  states  lead¬ 
ing  north  and  northw-est  are  also 
providing  state  roads  which  rival  those 
in  the  North,  and  the  vast  procession 
of  cars  w-hich  passed  into  Florida  the 
past  winter  carried  license  signs  of 
probably  every  state  in  the  Union. 
These  license  signs,  by  the  way.  serve 
as  a  first  aid  to  new  acquaintanceship, 
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and  the  spirit  of  comradery  which 
pervades  Florida  renders  it  very  easy, 
especially  for  visitors  from  the  same 
state,  to  make  new  friends.  It  is  no 
unusual  sight  to  see  several  cars  from 
different  parts  of  the  same  state  tour¬ 
ing  together,  whose  owners  had  never 
met  before. 

Already  over  $12,000,000  has  been 
appropriated  -one  county  alone  is 
spending  $1,500,000,  and  others  a  mil¬ 
lion  each  — for  paved  highways.  No 
other  state  affords  so  many  miles  of 
motor  roadway  bordering  ocean,  gulf, 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  automobile 
tourist  literally  rolls  along  through 
avenues  of  palms.  ” 

Perhaps  you  have  been  dreaming 
of  Paradise.  If  so,  wake  up,  come  to 
Florida  this  winter  and  find  out  how 
much  more  perfect  are  Nature’s  reali¬ 
ties  than  any  you  may  have  imagined 
in  your  most  delightfull  dreams. 


Mr.  H.  E.  Walker  Elected  Head  of  Tenn.  School. 

News  has  been  received  here  of  the 
election  of  Horace  Eppes  Walker  as 
superintendent  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in 
Knoxville.  He  succeeds  the  late 
Thomas  L.  Moses,  who  was  for  30  years 
was  the  superintendent  of  the  school 
and  who  gave  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf  faithful  and  distinguished  service. 

Mr.  Walker  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Capt.  Newton  F.  Walker,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  South  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  deaf  and  blind  at  Cedar  Spring, 
and  grandson  of  the  Prof.  N.  P. 
Walker,  its  founder  and  first  super¬ 
intendent.  In  South  Carolina,  the 
teaching  of  the  deaf  and  the  history 
of  three  generations  of  the  Walker 
family  have  been  coincident  and  in 
1849,  when  N.  P.  Walker  began  his 
great  work,  this  branch  of  education 
in  the  United  States  was  in  its  infancy. 
Perhaps  no  State  institution  of  South 


Carolina  has  had  a  career  so  long  un¬ 
interruptedly  successfully  and  so  con¬ 
tinuously  exempt  from  disparaging 
criticism. 

Capt.  N.  F.  Walker’s  second  son, 
Albert  H.  Walker,  has  for  a  number 
of  years,  been  superintendent  of  the 
State  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind,  of  Florida,  in  St.  Augustine, 
and  under  his  direction  it  has  been 
greatly  expanded  in  usefulness.  A 
third  son,  Prof.  W.  Laurens  Walker, 
has  for  a  long  time  been  principal  of 
the  school  at  Cedar  Spring  and  second 
to  his  father  in  executive  control  of  it. 

Horace  E.  Walker  began  his  work 
as  a  teacher  in  the  Missouri  school  for 
the  deaf,  at  Fulton,  immediately  after 
leaving  college,  in  1887,  and  soon  be¬ 
came  vice  superintendent  of  that  large 
institution.  There  he  remained  for  11 
years,  during  which  he  had  a  consider¬ 
able  share  in  the  administration  of  its 
business  affairs.  In  1898  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  professors  in  the  Knoxville 
school  and  he  has  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  been  its  principal.  He  is 
recognized  among  teachers  of  the  deaf 
as  one  of  the  most  capable  and  accom¬ 
plished.  Heretofore  he  has  declined 
the  headship  of  various  State  institu¬ 
tions,  preferring  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  teaching.  His  long  iden¬ 
tification  with  the  Tennessee  school 
and  his  close  relation  of  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  to  the  late  superintendent,  Mr. 
Moses,  have  made  its  continued  success 
and  expansion  especially  dear  to  him. 

Mr.  Walker  received  his  early  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Spartanburg  schools,  at¬ 
tended  the  preparatory  department  of 
Wofford  college,  and  then  entered  the 
the  South  Carolina  college  (now  univer¬ 
sity)  in  1883  and  was  graduated  in  1887. 
In  his  class  were  Prof.  Andrew  C. 
Moore,  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina;  Robert  Wilson,  dean  of  Medi¬ 
cal  College  of  South  Carolina;  Charles 
H.  Barnwell,  dean  of  the  University 
of  Alabama;  Prof.  Thomas  P.  Bafid^, 
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of  the  University  of  the  South,  David 
F.  Houston,  secretary  of  agriculture 
and  other  men  of  prominence.  Mr. 
Walker  is  a  man  widely  informed  pro¬ 
gressive  in  his  methods  and  of  excep¬ 
tional  force  of  character.  His  friends  in 
South  Carolina  hear  of  the  deserved 
recognition  of  his  ability  and  service 
with  gratification.  The  Columbia  State 


Labor  Bureau  for  the  Deaf. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our 
members  and  others  interested  in  the 
deaf,  to  the  bill  now  pending  before 
Congress,  providing  a  Labor  Bureau 
for  the  deaf. 

With  the  close  of  the  European  war 
probably  within  the  next  year  or  two, 
there  is  certain  to  be  a  reaction  in  the 
labor  market,  now  providing  prosper¬ 
ity  for  many.  The  deaf,  as  will  many 
other  classes  of  workers,  will  in  all 
probability  be  hard  hit  by  this  reaction. 

With  an  efficient  National  Labor 
Bureau,  such  as  is  provided  by  the  bill 
now  pending,  the  hardships  attending 
a  reaction  in  the  labor  market  as 
effecting  the  deaf  would  be  largely 
mitigated.  I  hehooves  every  member 
of  the  N.  A.  D.  to  get  busy  and  write 
his  or  her  Congressman  and  Senator, 
urging  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Do  It  Now.  —  The  Nad. 


Which  is  More  Moody  the  Deaf  or  the  Blind? 

Several  days  ago  several  students 
from  a  nearby  college  came  out  to  get 
an  answer  to  the  question:  “Which  is 
more  moody  or  morose  as  a  class  the 
deaf  or  the  blind.”  They  said  they 
were  students  in  psychology  and  had 
been  directed  by  the  instructor  to  place 
the  question  before  us  as  we  were  well 
qualified  to  settle  the  question.  They 
appealed  so  strongly  to  our  pride  and 
vanity  that  we  came  near  answering 
the  question.  But  we  did  not:  we  calm¬ 


ed  ourselves  down  and  said  nothing 
foolish.  We  answered  their  question  by 
asking  this  one:  “Which  is  more  mo¬ 
rose  as  a  class  one-armed  men  or  one- 
legged  men.” 

They  at  once  admitted  that  such 
men  could  not  be  classified  nor  handled 
as  a  class:  that  some  one-armed  men 
were  very  happy  while  others  were 
not:  that  it  all  depended  on  the  individ¬ 
ual. 

We  then  told  them  they  had  ans¬ 
wered  their  own  question.  Palmetto 
Leaf. 


Printing. 

Printing  is  the  master  art  of  civil¬ 
ization.  It  has  its  ideals,  its  ethics, 
its  craftsmanship,  its  achievements. 
Printing  ranks  as  a  profession.  While 
the  locations  of  other  trades  are  known 
as  “shops”  the  printer  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  has  had  his  habitat  designa¬ 
ted  as  an  “office”  and  in  town  or  city 
the  printing  office  is  a  center  of  com¬ 
munity  importance.  It  is  true  that  the 
printer  has  not  always  lived  up  to  his 
best  traditions,  for  the  trade  has  passed 
through  a  sort  of  “dark  ages”  period, 
but  now  the  tide  has  turned.  Printing 
is  developing  its  literature,  craftsman¬ 
ship,  trade  training  and  industrial 
efficiency.  The  Illinois  Advance. 


Electricity  on  Trains 

Those  who  wonder  how  the  elec¬ 
tricity  used  for  lighting  trains,  operat¬ 
ing  fans  in  coaches  and  the  like  is  gen¬ 
erated  should  know  that  it  come  from  a 
turbine  generator,  which  is  usually 
geared  to  the  axle  of  the  car,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  train  operating  it  and  sup¬ 
plying  the  current  at  no  cost  but  that 
of  deterioration  of  machinery.  Chic¬ 
ago  Journal. 

I)o  not  bite  at  the  bait  of  pleasure 
until  you  know  there  is  no  hook  beneath 
it.  —  Th.  Jefferson. 
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A  Club  Hall  Exclusively  for  the  Deaf. 

Probably  from  the  time  of  the  deaf- 
mute  son  of  Croeus  up  to  the  present 
day,  the  world  has  no  record  of  a 
Memorial  Hall  erected  to  a  deaf-mute 
by  his  deaf-mute  widow,  and  presented 
to  the  deaf  of  a  State,  and  by  them 
ceremoniously  dedicated  to  the  useful 
purposes  of  recreation  and  social  prog¬ 
ress. 

This  remarkable  occurrence,  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  makes  for  that  State  the 
5th  day  of  November  a  day  to  be 
remembered  with  jubilation  and 
appreciation. 

The  Charles  Thompson  Memorial 
Hall  presents  a  new  page  in  deaf-mute 
history. 

The  editor  well  remembers  Charles 
Thompson,  when  as  a  little  boy,  in 
company  with  his  preceptor,  the  late 
David  Carroll,  hevisitedNew  York  City 
thirty-five  or  more  years  ago. 

Again,  as  a  young  man,  he  made 
an  impression  upon  one  or  two  of  New 
York’s  prominent  deaf  men  by  his  gen¬ 
erosity  and  good  nature. 

He  was  a  whole-souled,  intelligent, 
liberal  man,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the 
memorial  should  be  so  closely  in  line 
with  the  heart  interests  he  displayed 
during  his  life. 

Other  deaf-mutes  have  been  hon¬ 
ored  with  monuments  and  memorials, 
but  not  on  such  a  magnificent  scale  or 
for  such  a  permanently  useful  pur¬ 
pose.  At  best  their  lesson  is  inspira¬ 
tional.  But  the  Thompson  memorial 
opened  to  all  a  welcome  door,  and 
within  offers  all  those  wholesome  rec¬ 
reations  that  make  deaf  men— 
and  gentler  sex  also— stronger,  hap¬ 
pier,  and  better  fitted  for  the  trials  and 
vicissitudes  of  their  handicapped  lives. 
— Deaf  Mutes’  Journal. 


Good  humor  may  be  said  to  be  one  of 
the  very  best  articles  of  dress  one  can 
wear  in  society.  Thackeray. 


The  Teacher’s  Prayer. 

0  Father,  Thou  hast  permitted  me 
to  shape  my  education  for  a  wonder- 
full  life;  Thou  hast  given  unto  my 
teaching  this  class  of  impressionable 
children. 

0  Father,  help  me  to  realize  that 
my  personality  is  greater  than  my  skill, 
and  that  all  the  things  they  learn 
from  this  little  stack  of  books  are  as 
nothing  compared  to  what  they  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  tones  of  my  voice,  and  in 
the  manifold  acts  which  I  perform 
before  them  every  day.  When  they 
gaze  into  my  eyes  with  comprehension 
clarified  with  innocence,  may  they 
never  behold  anything  impure,  dis¬ 
honest,  or  unjust. 

Let  me  be  firm,  0  Father,  in  the 
maintenance  of  my  decrees,  and  give 
me  wisdom  in  the  penalties  I  inflict. 

May  I  never  wake  to  a  day  when 
the  thoughtless  voices  of  childhood  ir¬ 
ritate  me;  when  I  look  upon  their  faces 
grudgingly;  instead,  I  pray  Thee, 
let  me  rise  each  with  a  pleasant  zest 
for  the  routine  of  the  day,  and  with 
the  feeling  that  I  chose  my  life  work 
happily  and  wisely. 

If  one  of  these  little  ones  rouses  a 
deeper  love  in  my  heart  than  the  rest, 
grant  that  I  may  not  exhibit  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  favoritism. 

When  the  last  class  has  said  good- 
by,  and  I  too  have  learned  my  last  les¬ 
son  in  the  schoolroom,  may  I  feel  that 
inward  comfort  which  comes  from  hav¬ 
ing  done  one’s  best,  so  that  no  word 
of  praise  nor  hint  of  blame  elate  or 
depress  me.  Even  so,  shall  I  help  to 
build  the  characters  of  these  little 
ones  and  thus  shall  I  make  my  own 
soul.  In  Jesus’  name.  Amen.-  By 
Alice  E.  Clark. 


Forgetting  all  the  sorrow  we  have  had, 
Let  us  fold  away  our  fears, 

And  put  by  our  foolish  tears, 

And  thru  all  the  coming  years 

Just  be  glad.  —  Whitcomb  Riley. 
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Albert  H.  Sessoms,  one  of  Georgia’s 
deaf  colony  who  lives  on  Easy  Street, 
recently  sojourned  in  Jacksonville  and 
St.  Augustine  on  a  pleasure-bent  trip. 
Wavcross  is  the  place  of  his  residence. 

Tampa  and  Clearwater  were  in¬ 
cluded  last  month  in  the  itinerary  of 
Miss  Candace  Carter  who  returned 
home  to  Ocala,  reporting  a  very  de¬ 
lightful  visit  with  relatives  and  friends. 

Among  the  merry  visitors  to  Tampa 
was  Fred  Pollock  who  took  advantage 
of  the  holiday  vacation  granted  him  by 
his  firm.  After  all,  Mr.  Pollock 
declared  there’s  no  sweet  home  like 
Orlando. 

Who  dares  to  form  a  New  Year 
resolution  and  abide  by  it  for  the 
balance  of  his  life  time?  Well,  Ray¬ 
mond  Rou  has  forsaken  the  fool’s  pro¬ 
clivities  and  taken  to  the  narrow  path. 
Congratulations,  my  good  boy,  are 
now  in  order. 

Raymond  Rou,  of  St.  Cloud,  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  being  informed  of  the  where¬ 
abouts  Guy  Carter  who  until  recently 
resided  in  Gainesville.  Any  one 
knowing  where  he  is  will  greatly 
confer  a  favor  upon  Mr.  Rou  who 
will  appreciate  it. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Hay,  of  Fort  Meade,  were 
shocked  to  receive  sad  tidings  of  the 
death  of  their  only  child  who  fell 
asleep  December  (5  in  the  arms  of 
Christ  who  says,  “Of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven,” 


Frank  Bucessy,  who,  it  is  said, 
claims  to  have  worked  in  the  Goodyear 
tire  factory  at  Akron,  Ohio,  was  seen 
one  day  in  Daytona  in  the  employ  of 
a  circus. 

Opportunity  knocked  at  the  door 
of  Ethan  Waldrop’s  room  in  Orlando 
one  day  last  month  and  his  quick 
answer  to  the  call  has  secured  for  him 
a  better  job  in  Winter  Garden.  He 
surely  would  not  let  opportunity  pass 
through  his  fingers  when  he  sought  a 
larger  field  of  endeavor. 

An  unique  but  interesting  feature  in 
connection  with  the  Christmas  tree 
exercises  held  at  the  M.  E.  church  in 
St.  Cloud  was  the  singing  in  the  sign 
language  of  “Ring  Out  the  Bells  for 
Christmas”  by  the  writer’s  Sunday 
School  class,  and  it  was  accompained 
by  vocal  and  piano  music.  The  names 
of  those  who  “sang”  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  E.  Philpott,  Miss  Gracie  R. 
Davis  and  Raymond  Rou. 

A,  J.  Holland  and  his  better  (let’s 
hope,  not  worse)  half  are  now  domi¬ 
ciled  in  the  Sundial  Apartment  in 
Miami,  where  they  have  been  since 
last  spring.  Their  residence  in  Sea¬ 
breeze  is  occupied  by  Frank  Reitmann. 
Mr.  Holland  not  only  attains  consider¬ 
able  prominence  among  building 
contractors  as  foreman  but  also  is  an 
authority  upon  state  laws.  In  other 
words,  he  is  a  walking  encyclopedia. 

Mr.  Holland  has  just  returned  home 
from  an  extended  visit  to  Seabreez.e. 
leaving  Mrs.  Holland  behind  for  an 
indefinite  stay. 
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Pupils’  Items. 

Clayton  Pelham  was  so  glad  to  receive 
oranges  and  cake  from  his  mother. 

Gladys  Jones  and  Sylvanus  Glass  are  now 
able  to  typewrite  their  own  letters  home. 

Ola  Green  received  a  beautiful  Christmas 
box  from  Mrs.  William  Baker  of  Jacksonville. 

Several  of  the  boys  received  boxes  from 
home,  two  of  them  containing  oranges  alone. 

Many,  many  fine  boxes  were  received  by 
the  pupils  of  our  department  during  Christmas 
week. 

Anna  Lee  Barksdale  read  “The  Merchant 
of  Venice’’  last  month  and  found  it  very 
interesting. 

Percy  Somers  and  Willie  Butler  have  just 
finished  common  fractions,  and  feel  capable 
of  handling  them  with  fair  ease. 

Bessie  Sikes,  a  graduate  of  this  depart¬ 
ment,  came  to  spend  Christmas  with  us.  We 
were  delighted  to  have  her  with  us. 

Willie  Butler  won  the  prize  as  best  speller 
in  his  class;  and  Ola  Green  was  the  winner  in 
her  class,  getting  thirty-nine  head  marks. 

Sylvanus  Glass  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
his  mother  and  father  and  his  brother  and 
little  sister  with  him  during  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

All  the  pupils  who  went  home  to  spend 
the  Christmas  holidays  have  returned  except 
Anna  Lee  Barksdale.  She  will  be  here  in  a 
few  days. 

Mr.  Beaty  says  that  two  of  his  sisters  are 
thinking  of  coming  to  St.  Augustine  to  visit 
him  and  Miss  Beaty  during  January  or 
February. 

The  tenth  grade  will  soon  stand  an  exam¬ 
ination  on  ancient  history,  and  will  then  be 
more  likely  to  take  up  an  elementary  book  on 
astronomy. 

Mr.  Walker  gave  Miss  Wilson,  Miss  Bell, 
Miss  Rees  and  Miss  Ferguson  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  trip  in  his  new  car,  to  Jacksonivlie,  and 
thence  to  The  Flagler  Preparatory  School, 
where  Miss  Lilah  Walker  is  a  student. 


In  a  recent  examination  in  arithimetic, 
Thomas  Wheeler  made  ninety-eight,  Minnie 
Wheeler,  ninety-three  and  Albert  Macy, 
eighty-eight. 

Nora  Casteen,  Old  Green,  and  Tank 
Edgar  have  read  through  the  third  nature 
reader  and  will  next  take  up  the  seventh 
point  reader. 

Not  long  ago,  Mamie  Reed  received  a 
beautiful  handkerchief  bag  from  Mrs. 
Randall,  whose  acquaintance  she  made  on  her 
way  to  school. 

Two  of  the  larger  blind  boys,  John  Wead- 
ley  and  Percy  Somers,  spent  Christmas  at 
home.  They  had  a  whole  week’s  stay  and 
report  a  jolly  time. 

The  advanced  grammar  class  has  lately 
dropped  technical  grammar  and  has  taken  up 
the  study  of  Evangeline.  They  find  the 
poem  most  interesting. 

Ruth  Cox,  Gladys  Jones,  Ophelia  Spark¬ 
man,  Nora  Chasteen,  Luther  Cannon,  Charlie 
Blanton,  and  Ballard  and  Tank  Edgar  received 
Christmas  boxes  from  home. 

The  few  pupils  who  spent  Christmas  at 
home  have  returned,  and  all  reports  a  fine 
time  of  course.  But  we  are  sure  that  they 
had  no  better  time  than  we  had. 

We  are  all  delighted  to  have  Miss  Cooper 
back  at  her  post  of  duty  among  us.  We 
really  didn’t  know  just  how  valuable  she  was 
till  we  had  to  do  without  her  a  month. 

Lola  Ashley  was  delighted  to  have  her 
sister  Eva  spend  Chrstmas  with  her.  All  the 
pupils,  as  well,  enjoyed  Miss  Ashley’s  visit, 
and  hope  that  she  will  come  to  see  us  again 
soon. 

On  the  evening  of  December  the  third, 
the  school  gave  the  Christmas  tree  entertain¬ 
ment,  so  our  lyceum  meeting,  which  would 
ordinarily  have  taken  place  that  night,  was 
not  held  at  all. 

We  all  are  most  delighted  with  the  hand¬ 
some  victrola  which  has  just  been  purchased 
for  the  blind  department,  and  feel  sure  that 
it  will  be  very  beneficial  both  for  amusement 
and  educationally. 
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Nearly  all  the  chairs  in  the  shop  have 
been  reseated  and  returned  to  their  respective 
places;  but  we  still  have  plenty  to  do  in  the 
broom  shop. 

Four  Christian  Endeavor  leaders,  from 
among  the  younger  pupils,  have  lately  been 
added  to  our  regular  list  of  leaders.  They 
took  up  the  work  voluntarily.  We  are  glad 
to  see  them  so  interested  in  this  work. 

We  hear  that  Mabel  Bates’  sister  was 
married  on  December,  twenty-third,  and  that 
Mabel  played  the  wedding  march.  We  also 
understand  that  Mabel  left  college  during 
Christmas  week  to  spend  the  fortnight  at 
home. 

At  th’s  writing,  the  reading  circle  has  just 
finished  When  A  Man’s  A  Man,  which  we 
found  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  beneficial 
volumes  we  have  ever  lead.  We  do  not  know 
what  book  will  be  taken  up  next.  There  is 
some  talk  of  “Great  Expectation”,  by  Dick¬ 
ens. 

The  intermediate  grammar  class  is  not 
only  memorizing  the  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs, 
but  is  carefully  studying  >ts  meaning,  and 
parsing  each  sentence.  After  this  is  done, 
it  anticipates  hearing  a  phonograph  record  of 
a  clock  6tore  which  bears  forcibly  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  clocks. 

John  Weadley,  Alexander  Nassarellah  and 
Mabel  Sturkey,  were  among  the  younger 
children,  who  went  home  for  Christmas. 
Ophelia  Sparkman  had  the  opportunity  of 
going  home,  but  decided  to  spend  Christmas 
week  at  school,  because  she  was  afraid  of  get¬ 
ting  behind  in  her  classes. 

Booth  Tarkington’s  new  book,  Sevsnteen, 
which  Mr.  Walker  purchased  for  the  reading 
circle  to  enjoy  during  Christmas,  was  heartily 
enjoyed  by  the  class.  At  first  we  did  not 
like  the  book,  but  when  we  reached  the 
middle,  and  especially  the  last,  chapters  we 
thoroughly  enjoyed  every  page. 

The  old  practise  of  trapping  in  spelling 
classes  is  without  doubt  a  very  good  one.  It 
nearly  always  stimulates  the  majority  of  the 
class  into  competitive  efforts.  But  in  most 
spelling  classes  there  are  a  few,  who,  perhaps 
because  they  are  habitually  indolent  or  natur¬ 
ally  poor  spellers,  after  each  stir-up,  settle 
surely  to  the  bottom  of  the  class.  Every  Fri¬ 
day  night,  when  the  advanced  spelling  class 
has  finished  its  lesson,  the  name  of  the  girl  or 
boy  who  is  “head”  is  recorded,  and  she  or  he 
is  spoken  of  as  having  gotten  the  “Head- 
mark”.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  boy  or 
girl  who  has  won  the  greatest  number  of  head- 


marks  receives  a  prize  for  best  work  of  the 
year  in  spelling.  Of  late,  the  “foot-marks.” 
as  well,  have  begun  to  be  recorded,  and  it  is 
astonishing  what  a  stimulus  this  has  proved. 
A  struggle  from  foot  is  as  beneficial  as  a 
struggle  toward  head.  A  certain  pupil  who 
had  been  missing  three  and  four  words  each 
night,  during  the  whole  first  week  of  the  new 
plan,  missed  only  one  word. 

During  the  month,  a  young  girl  from 
Jacksonville,  Elvira  Gutty,  joined  our  depart¬ 
ment.  Elvira  comes  from  the  eighth  grade 
of  the  public  school,  and  is  therefore  in  Mr. 
Beaty’s  school-room.  Besides  devoting  much 
time  learning  to  read  and  write  New  York 
point  and  making  a  specialty  of  typewriting, 
she  will  join  some  of  the  eighth  grade  and 
tenth  grade  classes. 

The  school  recently  purchased  a  big  victro- 
la  and  thirty-odd  records  for  the  blind  depart¬ 
ment.  These  records  were  most  carefully 
selected,  and  include  songs  by  the  best  living 
artists,  band  and  orchestra  selections,  violin, 
flute,  trombone,  harp,  saxophone,  xylophone, 
and  cornet  solos,  short  orations,  and  some 
miscellaneous  and  special  records  for  the  child¬ 
ren.  The  victrola  music  is  educational,  recre¬ 
ational,  besides  furnishing  half  hours  of  untold 
pleasure  after  the  hard  day’s  school  schedule. 


Department  of  Music. 

Tank  Edgar  is  doing  good  work  in  music 
now. 

Clayton  Pelham  and  Mabel  Sturkey  are 
learning  to  read  braille  music. 

Every  pupil  who  can  is  taking  turns  in 
playing  at  our  chapel  exercises  in  the  morning. 
The  work  is  good  practice. 

Luther  Albritton  and  Arthur  Dye  will  play 
a  duet  at  our  next  society  meeting.  It  is 
very  pretty  and  they  do  it  well. 

Thomas  and  Minnie  Wheeler  had  some  mu¬ 
sic  books  for  Christmas  presents,  and  they 
are  enjoying  them  very  much. 

Rosie  Nasarellah  can  play  hymns  quite 
well  on  the  pipe  organ.  She  has  had  no  in¬ 
struction  on  that  instrument  other  than  a 
casual  running  over  of  pedals  and  stops. 

The  choir  of  Memorial  Presbyterian  church 
with  the  help  of  some  of  the  members  of 
outside  choirs  gave  “The  Holy  Child"  a  beau¬ 
tiful  cantata  by  Horatio  Parker  early  in 
January.  A  number  of  the  older  pupils  of  the 
music  department  went  to  town  to  hear  it, 
and  they  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
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A  NOTHER  year  is  completed;  an- 
•*  *■  other  year’s  work  has  been 
written  into  the  history  of  the  school. 

It  was  a  year  of  happy,  hope- 
1917.  ful  endeavor  and  we  believe 
much  progress  and  substantial 
growth  were  made. 

And  now  with  a  faith  born  of  past 
achievements,  and  resting  upon  the 
Will  of  an  All-Wise  King,  we  extend 
a  hearty  New  Year  greeting  to  all 
friends  and  readers  of  the  Herald 
and  turn  our  face  toward  the  twelve 
months  before  us  with  an  exuberant 
spirit  and  a  cheerful  vision  of  things 
to  be  achieved. 

- :  o : - 

DERFECTLY  defensible  is  the  axi- 
*■  om  that  if  you  have  goods  to 
sell  you  must  advertise.  Ask  the 
progressive  merchant  and 
Advertise.  he  will  tell  you  it  pays  to 
advertise.  This  is  an  era 
of  intensive  competition  and  the  fellow 
who  advertises  most  extensively  and 
most  judiciously  is  generally  the  fel¬ 
low  who  sells  the  most  goods.  The 
great  slogan  is  ADVERTISE. 

For  many  years  schools  for  the 
deaf  throughout  the  country  felt  that 
there  was  no  need  of  informing  the 
public  of  their  work.  The  fact  is 
when  the  first  school  for  the  deaf  was 
founded  one  hundred  years  ago  at 
Hartford  it  was  thought  sufficient  to 
care  for  and  educate  all  the  deaf  child¬ 
ren  in  the  country.  This  mistake 


was  soon  discovered  and  in  the  next 
decade  or  so  a  number  of  other  schools 
were  founded.  Today  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union  has  its  own  school. 
And  each  state  school  has  its  own 
peculiar  struggle.  Many  have  been 
handicapped  in  various  ways  and 
these  handicaps  have  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  formulate  constructive  poli¬ 
cies,  much  less  to  undertake  a  plan  of 
general  advertisement  of  the  school. 

Today  the  best  schools  of  the  deaf 
are  those  who  have  made  their  exis¬ 
tence  known  throughout  the  educa¬ 
tional  world  of  their  own  province 
and  this  was  done  in  various  ways  by 
judicious  advertising. 

Lately  we  have  given  this  matter 
much  thought  and  study.  Calling  to 
assistance  the  judgment  of  a  few  of 
the  most  progressive  heads  of  schools, 
we  finally  determined  that  the  best 
way  to  advertise  our  schools  lay  along 
three  distinct  lines,  summarized  as 
follows: 

1.  Through  the  meduim  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  State. 

2.  Through  personal  addresses 
and  lectures  by  the  head  of  the 
school  before  meetings  of  all  kinds 
of  an  educational  character. 

3.  Through  a  systemitized  letter 
writing  campaign.  A  circular 
letter  to  every  teacher  in  the 
state,  with  enclosed  prepaid,  self- 
addressed  envelope,  will  probably 
bring  results.  A  letter  to  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  various  churches  will 
prove  helpful,  and  a  line  to  the 
rural  carriers  will  show  that  your 
school  was  not  near  so  well  known 
as  you  supposed. 

We  have  already  tried  the  first  and 
second  plans  and  are  now  on  the  third 
plan.  About  2500  letters  will  go  from 
the  office  within  the  next  few  days. 
We  hope  by  this  method  that  we  will 
be  able  to  place  upon  our  books  the 
names  of  at  least  fifty  prospective 
pupils.  But  we  are  being  advertised 
if  we  get  none  and  this  advertise¬ 
ment  will  bear  fruit  in  due  season. 
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/^\F  all  the  people  in  the  world  the 
moving  picture  companies  are  the 
most  discriminating  and  exacting  as 
to  the  natural  settings  of 
New  Signs.  their  pictures.  Competi¬ 
tion  between  the  various 
picture  concerns  is  very  keen  and  they 
are  actually  scouring  the  world  for 
beauty  spots  for  the  settings  of  their 
pictures.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the 
manager  of  the  World  Film  Players 
Company  called  on  us  and  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  use  our  yards  and  buildings 
in  the  production  of  one  of  their  class¬ 
iest  pictures.  We  saw  no  reason  to 
refuse  the  request.  But  this  was  not 
what  we  intended  to  write  about.  It 
is  only  a  preliminary  to  our  serious 
reflections. 

We  begin  by  asking  what  is  your 
sign  for  ‘  ‘Moving  Pictures’  ’  ?  We  sup¬ 
pose  an  ululation  will  ascend  in  a  deep 
gutteral  monotone  by  the  anti-signists 
when  we  speak  of  signs  and  ask  that 
all  the  schools  get  together  and  adopt 
a  sign  for  this  almost  universal  pas¬ 
time  in  the  lives  of  our  people.  And 
while  we  are  about  it,  get  a  good  sign 
for  “automobile, ”  “aeroplane,”  “sub¬ 
marine”  and  a  number  of  other  words 
that  have  become  household  words 
within  the  past  few  years. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  N.  A. 
D.  next  summer  appoint  a  committee 
to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  sign- 
language. 

The  sign-language  is  not  dead,  nor 
doth  it  sleep,  so  up  and  at  it. 

- :  o : - 

YY/ILL  we  ever  get  rid  of  the  word 
“dumb”?  Will  we  ever  be 
able  to  educate  the  public  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate? 

That  Word  “Dumb.”  Deafness  a  t 
birth,  or  the  loss 
of  hearing  at  an  early  age,  before  the 
habit  of  speaking  is  confirmed,  or  the 
stock  of  articulate  language  so  copious 


as  very  powerfully  to  impress  the 
memory,  is  invariably  followed  by 
dumbness.  This  is  caused  not  neces¬ 
sarily  on  account  of  any  sympathy 
existing  between  the  organs  of  hear¬ 
ing  and  the  organs  of  speech.  Total 
dumbness  seldom  proceeds  from  any 
other  cause  than  want  of  hearing  or 
in  some  cases  want  of  intellect. 

This  is  why  we  call  our  pupils 
“deaf”  and  Our  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  “Schools  for  the  Deaf.”  We 
habitually  veer  away  from  that  word 
“dumb.”  The  educated  deaf  people 
of  the  country  resent  it  and  we  do  not 
blame  them.  The  early  significance  of 
the  word  was  dull  or  stupid,  taken 
from  the  early  English  word  dum. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  was  gradu¬ 
ally  modified  into  the  thought  of  mute, 
silent,  refraining  from  speech ,  but  the 
taint  is  still  in  the  word  and  speaking 
for  the  deaf  in  general  we  will  have 
none  of  it. 


CHOULD  the  pupils  in  our  schools 
^  wear  uniforms?  This  question 
seems  to  have  advocates  both  for  and 
against.  Two  of  the 
The  Uniforming  largest  schools  of  the 
of  Pupils.  deaf  discarded  uniform¬ 

ing  their  pupils  after  a 
thorough  trial.  There  are  still  a  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  with  uniformed  pupils 
and  about  an  equal  number  of  ununi¬ 
formed. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  we  are  opposed  to  the  uniforming 
of  our  pupils  except  where  the  military 
feature  is  carried  out  in  its  entirety 
and  then  only  for  the  larger  boys 
No  school  adopting  the  military 
feature  has  yet  discarded  it  and  we 
are  therefore  led  to  believe  it  is  advis¬ 
able  for  the  rest  of  our  schools  to  fall 
in  line  and  adopt  this  feature  as  soon 
as  practicable  or  possible. 
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School  Notes  and  Miscellaneous. 

The  school  at  Morgan  ton,  N.  C., 
seems  to  never  stop  making  improve¬ 
ments.  Her  shoe-making  department 
was  recently  equipped  with  up-to-date 
machinery  that  is  used  in  the  making 
of  shoes. 

At  last  we  found  out  why  the 
Kansas  Star  ceases  to  come.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  get  the  services 
of  an  instructor  of  printing  at  the 
salary  offered.  The  last  instructor- 
resigned  during  the  summer  to  go  in¬ 
to  business  for  himself. 

The  Wisconsin  School  is  quaran¬ 
tined  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
diphtheria  among  her  pupils.  But 
there  was  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  cases,  and  they  were  mild 
ones.  It  is  hoped  that  the  quarantine 
will  be  lifted  in  a  short  while. 

Principal  Stewart  of  the  Michigan 
School  was  recently  given  a  leave  of 
absence  for  a  week,  and  went  to  visit 
the  Fanwood,  Mt.  Airy  and  Rochester 
Schools.  No  doubt,  he  returned  home 
with  many  new  ideas  for  further  im¬ 
proving  the  department  over  which 
he  supervises. 

The  J.  H.  Johnson  Memorial  Port¬ 
rait  was  unveiled  at  the  Alabama  school 
November  26th  with  appropriate  ex¬ 
ercises.  It  was  hung  up  in  the  school 
building  alongside  that  of  his  father, 
the  founder  of  the  school.  The  port¬ 
rait  was  made  possible  largely  by  con¬ 
tributions  from  hundreds  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  old  pupils. 

The  Oklahama  School  is  asking  for 
appropriations  amounting  to  $108,000 
for  enlargements  and  improvements. 
Supt.  Blattner  explains  that  his  dor- 
morities  are  crowded,  his  classes  full  to 
overflowing  and  his  shops  too  small, 
and  that  with  his  present  accommoda¬ 
tions  he  can  admit  no  more  of  the 
numerous  applicants.  He  proposes  to 


build  an  additional  dormitory,  an  in¬ 
dustrial  building,  a  barn,  and  to  pur¬ 
chase  additional  land  especially  for  the 
instruction  in  agriculture,  and  a  dairy 
herd.  We  wish  our  Oklahoma  friends 
good  luck. 

Gallaudet  Day  was  ceremoniously 
celebrated  at  several  schools  for  the 
deaf.  Addresses  were  given  by  well 
known  deaf  men:  Dr.  Geo.  T.  Dough  - 
tery,  of  Chicago,  at  the  Flint,  Mich. 
School:  Prof.  J.  A.  Mcllvaine,  of  the 
Mt.  Airy  School,  at  the  New  Jersey 
School;  Prof.  G.  M.  McClure,  of  the 
Kentucky  School,  at  the  Ohio  School, 
and  Dr.  J.  Schuyler  Long,  of  the  Iowa 
School,  at  the  South  Dakota  School. 

Prof.  Horace  E.  Walker,  the  eldest 
son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walker,  who  has 
been  Acting  Superintendent  of  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  during 
Supt.  Moses’  illness,  has  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  School. 

Prof.  Walker  did  his  first  work  as 
a  teacher  in  the  Missouri  School  under 
Dr.  Tate.  After  teaching  the  advanc¬ 
ed  class  there  for  many  years  he  came 
to  the  Tennessee  School  where  he  was 
first  Head  Teacher  and  later  Principal. 
— Palmetto  Leaf. 

The  following  is  an  advertisement 
recently  inserted  in  the  Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  which 
speaks  for  itself: 

Wanted  Deaf  Men--A  number  of  deaf 
men  are  employed  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company.  They  are  successful  and 
like  the  work.  They  are  paid  $2.00  per  day 
while  learning,  and  after  four  or  five  weeks, 
they  go  on  piece  work  and  make  from  $3.00 
to  $5.00  per  day  of  8  working  hours. 

The  Company  is  pleased  with  their  work 
and  welcomes  other  deaf-mutes  looking  for 
positions.  The  company  encourages  their 
athletic  and  other  activities.  The  work  is 
not  unhealthy;  and  a  steady  employment  is 
assured  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  appli¬ 
cant  must  weigh  at  least  140  lbs.  and  pass  a 
physical  examination  at  our  Employment 
office. 
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Local  News. 

The  boys  are  rejoicing  over  the 
coming  back  of  Mr.  Gernge  P.  Bell, 
front  clerk  at  the  Hotel  Ponce  de 
Leon,  who  is  a  very  warm  personal 
friend  of  all  the  boys. 

Mr.  Madison  Lee,  an  instructor  in 
the  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  was  a 
holiday  visitor  in  St.  Augustine.  While 
here,  he  made  several  visits  to  the 
school  which  were  greatly  enjoyed. 

Miss  Josephine  Timberlake,  a  for¬ 
mer  teacher  here,  now  of  the  Virginia 
School,  spent  the  holidays  with  Mrs. 
G.  C.  Hopkins,  nee  Miss  Hourigan, 
also  a  former  teacher  here.  She  took 
occasion  to  call  on  the  school  more 
than  once,  and  her  friends  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  her. 

Basket-ball  is  in  full  swing  now. 
Prospects  for  a  good  girls’  team  are 
bright  while  those  for  the  boys’  are 
not  so  encouraging  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  three  dependable  players, 
but  we  are  in  hopes  of  making  good 
players  out  of  the  new  material.  An 
attractive  schedule  is  being  arranged 
both  for  the  boys’  and  girls’  teams. 

Our  girls’  basket-ball  team  is  so 
far  unconquerable.  We  have  taken 
all  the  games  played  with  the  local 
high  school  team  this  season.  On 
Friday,  the  12th,  our  girls,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walker,  autoed 
to  Palatka  where  that  night  they 
swamped  the  girls’  team  from  Putnam 
High  School,  the  score  being  48  to  17. 
The  next  day,  Saturday,  our  girls 
played  another  game  with  the  team 
representing  the  Flagler  Preparatory 
School  of  Jacksonville  on  our  court 
and  again  won  the  victory,  13  to  0. 

Our  boys’  team  has  been  pitted 
against  much  heavier  teams,  as  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Iveewatin  Academy  and 
others,  consequently  it  has  not  gotten 
a  game  to  its  credit,  but  all  the  scores 
were  close. 
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On  Jan.  27,  our  boys’  and  girls’ 
teams  will  go  to  Jacksonville  and  play 
a  double-header  against  the  strong 
quintets  from  Duval  High  School. 

On  Friday,  the  12th,  there  was  an 
unusual  scene  at  the  school.  At  ten 
o’clock  a  large  number  of  players 
from  the  World  Film  Corporation 
came  over  from  Jacksonville  in  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  our  buildings  and  grounds 
were  turned  over  to  them  for  their 
uses  in  their  production  of  a  play,  en¬ 
titled  the  Higher  Destiny.  Miss  Gail 
Kane  was  the  leading  woman,  and  the 
production  is  one  of  the  famous  Brady- 
made  features.  School  was  suspend¬ 
ed  for  the  rest  of  the  morning,  so  the 
pupils  and  officers  might  have  a  chance 
to  see  how  the  play  was  carried  out, 
and  it  proved  most  interesting. 

Mrs.  Albert  H.  Walker  is  now  in 
Cedar  Spring,  S.  C.,  where  she  is  the 
guest  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  N.  F.  Walker, 
Mr.  Walker’s  parents.  She  will  be 
joined  there  by  Mr.  Walker  and 
Miss  Lilah  Walker  on  Saturday  of  this 
week,  Mr.  Walker  leaving  here  on 
Friday  evening,  and  then  continuing 
on  with  Miss  Lilah  from  Jacksonville. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  N.  F.  Walker  are  to  have  a 
large  family  gathering  with  them  on 
January  22d,  this  date  marking  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  marriage, 
and  it  is  for  this  event  that  Dr.  A.  H 
Walker  and  family  are  going  to  Cedar 
Spring.  Miss  Virginia  Walker,  who 
is  a  student  at  Converse  College  in 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  will  of  course  join 
her  parents  and  other  members  of  the 
family  party.  A  big  reception  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  January  22nd, 
wiil  be  one  of  the  affairs  marking  the 
golden  wedding  celebration.  Mr. 
Walker,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 
president  of  the  South  Carolino  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
located  at  Cedar  Soring.  St.  Auyiust- 
ine  Evening  Record,  Jan.  IU. 
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Mrs.  Moore’s  Class. 

C.  W.  Ruth,  Khaleel  Haddad,  Vera  Daniels, 
Melvin  Terrel,  Flae  Shook,  Stanley  Erpenbach 
and  Lois  Fountain  all  received  nice  Christmas 
boxes  from  home.  They  were  delighted. 

Dorothy  Atkins  and  Lillian  Graw  had  a 
birthday  December  30.  The  next  week  they 
had  a  party  in  their  school-room.  They  invited 
Helen  Atkins  and  Miss  Willie.  Dorothy  and 
Lillian  passed  cake  and  other  things  to  them 
and  to  the  class. 

Miss  Porth’s  Class. 

Edda  Harris’s  mother  came.  She  gave 
her  a  doll. 

Antonio  Virsida’s  father  and  sister  came. 
He  was  happj. 

Addin  Lightbody,  Duward  Forde  and 
Robert  Hoagland  went  home  for  Christmas. 

Miss  Miller’s  Class. 

Ruby  Padgett  has  a  new  brown  dress. 

The  children  all  enjoyed  their  Christmas 
and  the  party. 

The  class  have  some  tadpoles  in  a  glass. 
They  watch  them  grow  every  day. 

Bessie  Henderson  went  home  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  She  sent  Miss  Miller  some  large  pecans. 

Edward  Clemons  and  L.  E.  Jennings  are 
very  dear  little  boys  and  they  work  hard  in 
school. 

Angelo  Cannello  made  two  very  pretty 
baskets.  Perhaps  he  can  teach  the  other 
children  to  make  them. 

Miss  Holloway’s  Class. 

E'zie  Hay  and  Clarence  Shaw  enjoyed 
their  nice  Christmas  boxes. 

All  the  children  made  pretty  calendars  to 
send  their  parents  at  Christmas. 

Willie  Day  and  Anna  Castello  are  proud 
of  the  pretty  new  shoes  they  received  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Phillip  Ficarrotta  caught  some  tadpoles 
for  us  last  week.  We  put  them  into  a  glass 
of  water.  We  like  to  look  at  them.  Alter 
awhile  they  will  be  frogs. 


Ivry  T.  Motley,  Jaunita  Goodbread  and 
Allie  Spears  received  money  from  home. 
They  went  to  town  with  Miss  Willie  Mc- 
Lane  and  bought  some  Christmas  things. 

Before  Christmas,  we  decorated  our 
school-room  with  palm  leaves  and  hung  pretty 
pictures  on  the  walls.  The  children  made 
Santa  Clauses,  stockings, trees  and  Christmas 
bells  to  paste  in  their  handwork  books. 

Miss  Musser’s  Class. 

Beulah  Leach  and  Louise  Mixson  went 
home  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Friday  evening,  December  22nd,  Miss 
Musser  took  her  class  down  town  to  see  the 
pretty  Christmas  things  and  to  buy  some  pres¬ 
ents.  Each  child  bought  something.  In  a  store 
window  on  the  plaza  a  funny  fat  Santa  Claus 
with  his  arms  full  of  boxes  was  sitting  in  a 
rocking-chair.  He  made  the  children  laugh. 

The  boys  and  girls  each  made  a  pretty 
Santa  Claus.  The  fur  in  his  coat  was  made  of 
cotton.  He  was  very  cunning.  They  each 
made  a  fir  tree,  a  stocking  full  of  toys,  a 
Christmas  bell,  a  Santa  Claus  mounted  on  a 
card,  “The  Star  of  Bethelehem”  picture  and 
Piccola’s  wooden  shoes  with  a  bird  in  it. 
The  school  room  looked  very  nice  with  the 
pretty  Christmas  pictures  around  it. 

Miss  Mayers’  Class. 

Eugenia  Roberts  got  a  nice  box  of  fruit 
from  her  parents. 

Bertha  Tyson’s  brother  sent  a  nice  box  of 
candy  to  her.  He  sent  one  to  Blanche,  too. 

P.  Harbuck’s  brother  sent  some  money  to 
him  and  he  bought  presents  for  all  of  his  family. 

N.  Motelywasin  the  hospital  the  day  after 
Christmas.  We  think  he  ate  too  much  candy. 

Raymond  Sapp  dusts  our  erasers  and 
sharpens  the  pencils  every  day.  He  does  it 
nicely. 

Murray  James  received  a  nice  box,  too. 
He  gave  some  grapefruit  and  oranges  to  Miss 
Mayers. 

Miss  Timberlake  spent  the  Christmas 
holidays  with  her  friend,  Mrs.  Hopkins.  Miss 
Timberlake  taught  our  class  two  years  ago. 
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She  came  out  to  see  us  and  invited  us  to  go  to 
town  one  Thursday  night.  We  went  and  had 
such  a  good  time  watching  the  street  dance. 
We  went  to  the  drug  store  and  got  ice-cream 
after  the  dance.  It  was  almost  10  o’clock 
when  we  came  home. 

Irene  Lightbody  went  home  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  She  stayed  one  week.  Her  brother, 
Arthur,  did  not  come  back  to  school  here. 
She  misses  him  a  great  deal. 

Grace  Sawyer  spent  Christmas  week  with 
her  sister,  Lorena  Pacetti.  She  enjoyed  it 
very  much.  Little  Robert  had  never  seen  a 
Christmas  tree  before,  so  they  had  a  good 
time  watching  him  on  Christmas  morning. 

Mr.  Hogle’s  Class. 

Last  month  I  asked  my  father  for  two 
dollars.  Instead  he  kindly  sent  me  a  check 
for  five  dollars.  — W.  Lewis. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas  Day,  I 
received  a  new  suit  of  clothes  from  my 
mother.  I  wore  it  on  Christmas  Day.  — R. 
Knowles. 

I  finished  making  a  table  in  in  the  car¬ 
penter  shop.  Now  I  am  turning  out  on  a  lathe 
twelve  styluses  for  the  blind  pupils.  W.  Dean. 

Among  the  things  I  received  for  Christmas 
were  firecrackers  and  cannon-crackers.  I 
fired  them  all  off  on  Christmas  Day.  They 
made  lots  of  noise. — W.  Kirby. 

Last  week  I  helped  a  lady  to  crate  a  sewing 
machine,  two  mattresses,  and  an  ice-box. 
She  gave  me  thirty-five  cent.— C.  Holland. 

I  received  two  nice  Christmas  presents, 
a  dictionary  and  a  Bible  from  my  parents. 
I  am  proud  of  my  new  books.  The  covers  are 
flexible.  H.  Wright. 

I  am  the  tallest  boy  in  my  class.  I  am  six 
feetand  two  inches  tall,  four  inches  taller  than 
the  next  tallest  boy  in  my  class.  — C.  Morris. 


A  Visit  to  the  Oldest  House. 

On  December  the  twenty-eighth,  Mr. 
Underhill  took  his  class  to  see  the  oldest 
house  in  the  United  States  situated  on  Frances 
St.  There  are  many  older  houses  in  the  coun¬ 
try  such  as  those  of  the  cliff-dwellers  of  Ari- 
zonia,  but  this  one  is  claimed  to  be  the  oldest 
house  built  in  the  country  that  still  stands 
to-day.  xMany  houses  were  built  before  this 
one,  but  they  had  been  long  ago  destroyed. 

When  we  reached  the  house,  our  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  old  decaying  shingles  on 
the  roofs.  Before  we  entered  the  house,  we 


curiously  examined  the  brass  door-knocker 
which  was  brought  directly  from  tin-  door 
of  the  king’s  palace  in  Madrid,  Spain. 

An  old  but  pleasant  looking  lady  who 
has  charge  of  the  house,  welcomed  us  in,  and 
showed  us  around.  She  said  the  house  was 
built  in  1565,  first  as  a  chapel  and  afterwards 
it  was  transformed  into  a  home  for  some 
monks.  Going  up  stairs,  we  entered  a  room 
in  which  the  last  Spanish  governor  used  to 
sleep.  It  had  an  old  bed.  too  high  for  a  fat 
man  to  get  on.  There  was  a  stool  under  it 
for  the  governor  to  step  on  to  get  on  the  bed. 
In  the  same  room  is  an  old  piece  of  furniture 
looking  much  like  a  chiffonier  that  belonged 
to  Maria  Washington,  mother  of  George.  We 
were  then  led  into  a  small  room  which  is 
shaped  very  much  like  the  inside  of  a  coffin. 
In  it  are  many  pieces  of  antique  furniture, 
the  most  interesting  of  which  was  the  cradle 
in  which  George  Washington  used  to  lie  when 
an  infant.  The  old  woman  said  if  we 
touch  the  cradle,  we  would  cease  telling  lies. 
We  all  rushed  and  touched  it.  It  is  earnestly 
honed  that  we  will  be  as  truthful  as  Washing¬ 
ton  was.  We  also  saw  the  lantern,  which  it 
is  said,  was  swung  in  the  tower  of  the  church 
near  Boston  as  a  signal  for  Paul  Revere  to 
go  on  his  famous  ride. 

We  then  entered  an  adjoining  room, 
circular  in  shape,  and  there  we  saw  a  massive 
solid  mahogany  bed  on  which  a  son  of  Philip 
II,  king  of  Spain,  used  to  sleep,  so  it  must  be 
over  three  hundred  years  old.  Its  posts  are 
wonderfully  carved  by  hand. 

Down  stairs  are  collections  of  old  fash¬ 
ioned  dishes  and  pewters,  and  furniture  used 
by  the  early  Spanish  settlers  of  St.  Augustine. 
We  were  shown  a  plate  that  is  over  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  old.  There  is  a  part  of  a  mirror- 
stand  that  was  in  Napeleon’s  palace  in  France 
when  he  was  emperor,  and  was  brought  here 
by  one  of  the  Spanish  settlers.  There  is,  in 
the  same  room,  a  chair  called  “Bad  Luck 
Ghair. ’’  It  is  said  if  one  sit  in  it,  he  would 
be  divorced.  Ben  Loreng  was  the  only  on 
who  dared  to  sit  in  it.  Bad  luck  to  Ben! 

Going  out  on  the  back  porch  we  were 
pointed  to  a  small  cannon  ball  on  a  window¬ 
sill  which,  it  said,  was  fired  during  the  fight 
between  the  Spanish  and  the  English  under 
Oglethorpe,  and  fell  on  this  window-sill,  and 
has  been  there  eversince.  In  the  back  yard 
is  an  old  well.  The  lady  told  us  to  think  our 
wishes  and  look  in  the  well.  We  did  it,  and 
hope  our  withes  will  come  true.  We  went  in 
and  examined  many  antique  collections  till 
Mr.  Underhill  called  us  to  go  home.  We 
surely  had  a  nice  time.  —A.  L. 
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In  January. 

How  can  a  little  child  be  merry 
In  snowy,  blowy  January? 

By  each  day  doing  what  is  best, 

By  thinking,  working  for  the  rest; 
So  can  a  little  child  be  merry, 

In  snowy,  blowy  January. 

—  Selected. 

How  can  a  little  child  be  merry 
In  Florida’s  bright  January? 

Be  prompt  in  work  and  glad  in  play, 
Keep  voices  sweet  and  faces  gay; 

So  can  a  little  child  be  merry 
In  any  sort  of  January. 

—C.  and  L. 


THE  NEW  YEAR, 

Father  Time  has  just 
brought  us  1917-  January 
first  was  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year.  It  was  New  Year’s 
Day. 

We  wished  our  friends  a 
very  happy  New  Year. 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  Miss  Mayers’  class  made 
good  resolutions.  We  hope 
they  will  not  break  them. 


Thirty  days  has  September, 

April,  June  and  November. 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one. 

Save  February  which  alone 

Has  twenty-eight,  and  one  day  more 

When  leap  ypar  cornea  one  year  in  four. 


1916  was  leap  year.  There  were  29 
days  in  February.  1920  will  be  the 
next  leap  year. 


January’s  Birthdays 

Said  January,  in  sparkling  array, 

To  February,  coming  her  way, 

“Of  course,  your  birthdays  are  better 
known. 

But  I’ve  some  birthdays,  too,  of  my 
own. 

Ethan  Allen  and  Paul  Revere, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  to  school-children 
dear. 

Robert  E.  Lee  and  Robert  Burns,  too, 
William  McKinley,  our  President  true, 
Newton  and  Tyler,  Hamilton,  Poe, 
Byron  and  Bacon— such  a  fine  show. 
All  these  are  mine,  and  -season  of 
cheer 

I  bring  the  birthday  of  each  happy 
Year!’’  —  /  rimary  Education. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE. 

Robert  E.  Lee  was  born  in 
1807.  That  is  a  great  many 
years  ago. 

January  19th  is  his  birth¬ 
day. 

When  he  was  a  very  little 
boy  he  lived  on  a  big  farm  in 
Virginia.  He  had  two  brothers 
and  two  sisters.  They  had 
good  times  together. 

After  awhile  his  father  died, 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
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grew  up  and  went  away  from 
home.  Then  lie  stayed  with 
his  mother  and  took  care  of 
her  when  she  was  sick,  and 
helped  her  keep  house. 

He  went  to  school,  too, 
and  he  learned  fast.  He  was 
kind  and  thoughtful,  and  the 
children  and  his  teachers 
loved  him. 

When  Lee  became  a  man, 
he  was  a  soldier.  He  was  one 
of  the  finest  and  bravest  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  world. 

Sometimes  he  rode  a  gray 
horse.  Its  name  was  Traveler 
and  Lee  loved  it  dearly. 

Robert  E.  Lee  was  a  great 
and  good  man.  He  loved  God 
and  liked  to  do  right. 

We  love  and  honor  him. 


TRAVELER. 

Here  is  a  true  story  a  little 
girl  told  her  father  about 
General  Lee  and  Traveler, 
many  years  ago: 

One  day  Maggie  and  I  were 
playing  near  our  gate.  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee  rode  up.  He  stopped 
and  took  off  his  hat  and  bow¬ 
ed  to  us.  He  said,  “Young 
ladies,  don’t  you  think  this 
is  the  prettiest  horse  you  ever 
saw?”  And  we  said  it  was  a 
very  pretty  horse.  “Oh,  no,  ’ 


hi'  said,  “  I  want  to  know  if 
Traveler  is  not  the  very  pret¬ 
tiest  horse  you  ever  saw  in 
your  life.”  And  when  we 
looked  at  him  and  saw  how 
white  and  gay  he  was,  we 
said  “Yes.” 

Then  he  laughed  and  said, 
“Well,  if  you  think  he  is 
so  pretty,  I  will  let  you  kiss 
him. 

And  soon  he  rode  off,  smil¬ 
ing. 

Adapted  from  Life  of  Robt.  E.  Lee 

By  Miss  Mary  L.  Williamson. 


GENERAL  LEE. 

W e  have  a  hook  about  (  ren . 
Lee  in  our  library.  Here  is 
something  it  tells  about  him. 

Gen.  Lee  never  touched 
tobacco,  brandy  or  whiskey: 
he  was  always  a  sober  man. 
Just  as  he  was  starting  to 
the  Mexican  war,  a  lady  in 
Virginia  gave  him  a  bottle  of 
old  whiskey,  saying,  “You 
will  be  sure  to  need  it,  and  it 
is  very  fine.  ’ 

When  he  came  home  he 
sent  the  bottle  of  whiskey 
back  to  his  friend,  unopened. 
He  showed  her  that  he 
could  get  along  without  whis¬ 
key. 

One  time  General  Lee 
proposed  to  treat  some  of  his 
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officers.  He  said,  “  I  have  a 
demijohn  full  of  the  best.” 
(A  demijohn  is  a  sort  of  jug) 
A  man  brought  the  demi¬ 
john  and  the  officers  held  out 
their  cups  to  get  some  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee’s  whiskey.  Then 
they  had  a  surprise,  for  their 
cups  were  filled  with  butter¬ 
milk  instead  of  whiskey. 
General  Lee  laughed,  and 
they  laughed  too,  and  they 
enjoyed  the  good  buttermilk. 

—Adapted  from  Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 


THE  SNOW-MAN 
Tom  and  Charlie  put  on 
their  warm  coats  and  gloves 
and  went  out  into  the  snow 
to  play,  one  day. 

They  made  a  big  snow¬ 
man.  He  looked  very  fun¬ 
ny.  He  was  tall  and  fat.  The 
boys  used  two  black  buttons 
for  eyes,  a  piece  of  coal  for  a 
nose  and  some  red  paper  for 
a  mouth.  Then  Charlie  ran 
into  the  house  and  got  his  fa¬ 
ther's  old  hat  and  put  it  on 
the  snow-man’s  head. 

The  snow-man  stayed  in 
the  yard  for  a  few  days.  The 
boys  and  their  friends  had  a 
good  time  playing  with  him. 
But  one  day  the  sun  came  out 
bright  and  warm.  Mr.  Snow¬ 
man  melted  and  ran  away. 


ANDREW. 

Andrew  was  a  careless  little 
boy.  He  was  selfish  and  did 
not  like  to  help  other  people. 
H  is  father  and  mother  were 
sorry. 

On  January  19,  Andrew’s 
father  gave  him  a  picture  of 
Robert  Lee,  and  his  mother 
told  him  about  Lee  when  he 
was  a  little  boy .  She  said  he 
was  kind  and  unselfish  and 
thoughtful,  and  became  a 
good  man.  People  loved  and 
honored  him. 

Andrew  told  his  mother 
he  wanted  to  be  like  Lee. 


The  boys  and  girls  were  good. 
They  did  not  laugh . 

They  did  not  sign. 

They  did  not  play. 

They  were  good. 

Miss  Miller  gave  them  some 
candy. 

She  loves  them  very  much. 


Dec.  26.  The  sun  shone. 
The  boys  and  girls  went  to 

walk. 

They  saw  some  water. 

They  saw  some  tadpoles  in 
the  water. 

Miss  Porth  caught  two  tad¬ 
poles. 

She  put  them  into  a  glass  of 
water.  TJ  ley  will  grow. 
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To  Parents,  Guardians  and  Friends  of 

Deaf  and  Blind  Children: 

This  is  a  school  supported  by  the  state  for 
educating,  all  children  within  the  state  whose  de¬ 
fective  sight  or  hearing  makes  it  impossible  or 
difficult  for  them  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
public  schools.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be 
too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  be  educated  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  of  sound  mind  and  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Any  person  desiring  to  enter  a  pupil  at  the 
school  should  write  the  President,  stating: 

1.  Name,  age,  sex  and  color  of  pupil. 

2.  Name  and  address  of  parents  or  guardian. 

This  is  a  School,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 

or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  indus¬ 
trial  training  to  deaf  and  blind  children.  Only 
educable  children  of  school-age  will  be  admitted 
and  retained.  Those  attending  school  here  should 
not  be  called  “inmates,”  “patients, ”  or  subjects 
of  charity. 

Its  aim  is  to  so  train  and  teach  its  pupils  that 
they  may  be  able  to  take  their  place  among  the 
busy  ranks  of  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and 
lead  useful  and  independent  lives. 

Proper  Time  for  Admission. 

Pupil*  are  received  at  any  time  except  dur¬ 
ing  vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  a  child  is 
at  the  opening  of  the  school,  the  latter  part  of 
September.  The  school  term  is  eight  months 
and  it  is  necessary  to  make  each  day’s  work 
count  in  order  that  the  school  maintain  its  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  Each  pupil  should  there¬ 
fore  be  present  to  begin  work  promptly  at  the 
opening  of  each  session  and  remain  without  inter¬ 
ruption  the  entire  school  term. 

Proper  School  Age. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young.  It  is  advisable  to 
enter  a  child  at  six  years  of  age. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except 
clothing  and  the  first  traveling  expenses.  Cloth¬ 
ing  must  be  provided  by  parents  or  friends  The 
first  traveling  expenses,  not  paid  by  the  parents, 
is  provided  for  by  the  county  commissioners  of 
the  county  from  which  the  pupil  comes.  After¬ 
wards  this  expense  is  met  by  the  state. 


Object  of  the  School. 

The  state  in  providing  this  school  for  her 
deaf  and  blind  children  acts  with  the  same  motive 
that  caused  her  to  establish  her  public  schools, 
that  is,  a  desire  to  fit  these  children  to  become 
good  and  useful  citizens.  It  is  found  more  ex¬ 
pedient  and  more  economical  to  gather  all  her 
deaf  and  blind  children  into  one  place  than  to  es¬ 
tablish  separate  schools  for  them  throughout  the 
state. 

It  is  inexcusable  for  any  parent  or  guardian 
of  any  healthy  deaf  or  blind  child  to  keep  the 
child  out  of  school  when  the  state  has  made  such 
liberal  provision  for  their  education. 

No  child  of  weak  intelligence,  no  child  of  vi¬ 
cious  or  bad  habits,  and  no  child  suffering  from  in¬ 
curable  diseases  will  be  admitted  into  the  school 
The  Course  of  Study. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar 
schools,  with  a  number  of  high  school  studies 
subject  to  such  changes  as  the  peculiar  wants  of 
the  deaf  or  blind  child  requires.  The  school 
strives  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progressive  spirit 
of  the  age  and  nothing  is  left  out  of  the  course 
of  study  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  pupil. 

Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading. 
Every  possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and 
promote  speech. 

Those  who  desire  a  higher  education  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  admission  to  Gallaudet  College,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Industrial  training  is  also  given  in  several 
branches  as  carpentry,  printing,  domestic  sci¬ 
ence,  broom-making,  rug-weaving,  etc. 

Location. 

The  school  is  located  one  mile  north  of  the 
old  “City  Gates.”  The  northern  terminus  of 
the  car  line  is  only  one  block  from  the  school, 
giving  easy  access  to  and  from  the  city.  From 
the  rear  of  the  buildings  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
ocean  may  be  obtained. 

With  the  beautiful  location  and  balmy  fresh 
air  from  the  sea  and  the  pure  artesian  water 
from  our  own  well,  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  children  are  assured. 

Miscellaneous. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which 
time  a  letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as 
the  term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are 
earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children 
to  visit  home  during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  about  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  closes  the  latter  part  of  May,  when 
the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer  vacation. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  that  of  a 
well-regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is 
paid  to  the  health,  manners,  comfort  and  hahits 
of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in 
care  of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  deaf  or 
blind  child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real 
service  to  a  class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar 
degree  the  blessing  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  WALKER,  President. 
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N  JANUARY  22  last,  at  their 
home  in  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C., 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  Farmer  Walker, 
father  and  mother  of  our  president, 
quietly  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  their  marriage.  All  of  their 


We  cite  the  following  extracts  from 
the  Palmetto  Leaf  of  February  10th  : 

“On  January  22,  1867  in  a  small 
country  village  about  thirty  miles 
south  of  our  School  the  Associate  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  our  School  was  married  to 


children  and  grandchildren  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
occasion  proved  to  be  one  of  the  pretti¬ 
est  that  has  taken  place  in  the  old 
state  of  South  Carolina  for  many  years. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  this 
because  a  number  of  our  officers  and 
teachers  hail  from  South  Carolina. 


Miss  Virginia  Eppes.  Elsewhere  in 
this  issue  will  be  found  a  reproduction 
of  the  marriage  notice  which  was 
taken  from  the  village  paper.  “Miss 
Eppes”  was  a  student  at  the  old  Fe¬ 
male  College  in  Spartanburg  and  a 
classmate  and  room-mate  of  Miss  Sabra 
Walker,  now  Mrs.  Dr.  Frost  of  Mar¬ 
shall,  Va.  It  was  natural  that  “Miss 
Walker”  should  bring  her  room-mate 
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out  to  spend  an  occasional  week-end 
at  her  home  at  Cedar  Spring.  The 
rest  of  the  story  is  not  hard  to  follow, 
though  it  had  to  wind  itself  through 
that  fearful  conflict— the  Civil  War. 
As  soon  as  the  war  clouds  lifted  this 
marriage  which  has  meant  so  much  to 
the  School  was  solemnized. 

To  this  marriage  four  sons  and  one 
daughter  were  born.  The  oldest  son, 
Horace  Eppes,  is  in  Tennessee;  the 
second  son,  Albert  Hayne,  is  in  Florida; 
the  third  son,  Newton  Pinckney,  died 
in  1895  just  after  completing  a  course 
in  the  University  of  Virginia;  the 
fourth  son,  William  Laurens,  is  in 
South  Carolina;  the  daughter,  Virginia 
Eppes,  married  Robert  M.  Hitch,  an 
attorney  of  Savannah,  Ga. 

On  Sunday,  Jan.  21,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Walker  had  the  pleasure  of  having  all 
their  children  and  grandchildren  with 
them  to  dinner.  Though  they  are 
living  in  four  different  states  all  made 
it  possible  to  attend.  They  had  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  having  the  entire 
family  together  for  many  years. 
Even  then  we  were  together  only  for 
a  few  hours  as  important  business  en¬ 
gagements  called  some  of  them  away 
Sunday  night. 

Monday  afternoon  a  public  reception 
was  held.  At  the  close  of  this  reception 
all  the  children  of  the  school  came  in 
to  congratulate  the  “bride  and  groom.  ’ ’ 
After  this  cream  was  served  to  the 
children. 

The  faculty,  the  children  and  all 
living  upon  our  campus  worked 
together  to  impress  upon  the  Doctor 
and  his  good  wife  on  their  fiftieth  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  that  they  are  well 
loved  and  well  honored. 


Golden  Wedding  Congratulations  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Newton  F.  Walker  from  the  Florida 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Golden  deeds  to  golden  harvest, 

Leading  through  the  checkered  years; 
Children’s  children  call  you  blessed, 
Life’s  rich  fruit  your  feast  day  cheers. 
May  we  add  our  word  of  blessing? 
Gladly  you  to-day  we  greet, 

Love  and  honor  both  we  offer. 

Lay  our  tribute  at  your  feet. 


The  esteem  in  which  Captain  Walker 
as  he  is  affectionately  called  by  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  is  shown  by 
the  unanimous  passage  of  the  following 
resolution  of  congratulations  by  the 
State  Legislature  in  session: 

Resolution. 

Whereas,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  F.  Walker, 
Superintendent  and  Matron  of  the  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  at  Cedar  Spring, 
S.  C. ,  intend  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversa¬ 
ry  of  their  marriage  on  Jan.  22nd,  1917;  and, 

Whereas,  These  noble  South  Carolinians 
have  spent  nearly  all  their  lives  working 
among  the  unfortunates  of  our  State: 
therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  that  we  extend  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  N.  F. 
Walker  congratulations  upon  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  marriage,  and  wish  for 
them  many  more  years  of  happy  domestic 
life,  as  well  as  continued  service  to  the  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

Resolved,  further,  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  N.  F. 
Walker,  at  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Which  was  agreed  to. 

The  following  is  an  editorial  from 
the  Columbia  State,  the  leading  paper 
of  South  Carolina  commenting  on  the 
golden  jubilee  of  the  wedding  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Walker. 

Throughout  South  Carolina  yester¬ 
day  thousands  of  people  thought  of 
the  gladness  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Newton  F.  Walker  in  the  celebration 
at  Cedar  Spring  of  their  golden  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary.  Captain  Walker’s 
father,  the  late  Mr.  N.  P.  Walker, 
was  the  founder  of  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Institution  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  blind,  one  of  his  sons, 
Horace  E.  Walker,  is  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  State  Institution  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  another,  Albert  H.  Walker  is 
the  superintendent  of  the  Florida  in¬ 
stitution  and  the  third  son,  Laurence 
Walker,  is  assistant  to  his  father,  the 
superintendent  of  the  South  Carolina 
school.  It  is  a  remarkable  record— three 
generations  of  one  family  devoting 
themselves  to  a  work  of  rare  benevo¬ 
lence  and  performing  it  with  uninter¬ 
rupted  success.  Adherence  without 
selfishness  to  an  ideal  of  service  is  the 
explanation. 
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Seldon  has  a  wholesome,  generous 
and  unpretending  hospitality  in  home 
been  so  long  and  so  well  illustrated  as 
in  that  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Walker  and 
on  that  account  too,  the  event  in  their 
lives  brought  a  keen  pleasure  to  their 
thousands  of  friends. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  rejoices 
with  them  and  is  grateful  for  the  service 
that  they  have  done  to  make  it  a  better 
community  and  the  congratulations 
offered  them  have  a  touch  of  sincerity 
that  is  more  than  ordinarily  significant 
of  a  people’s  affection  and  well  wish¬ 
ing.  —  The  State. 

We  print  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Spartanburg ,  S.  C. 
Herald  on  the  celebration: 

Capt.  and  Mrs.  N.  F.  Walker,  of 
Cedar  Spring,  will  celebrate  the  fifti¬ 
eth  anniversary  of  their  wedding  on 
January  22d,  an  event  that  has 
been  noted  by  the  general  assembly 
of  South  Carolina  in  a  resolution  of 
congratulations.  The  action  is  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  service  rendered  by 
both  Captain  and  Mrs.  Walker  to  the 
State  during  their  long  and  useful  lives 
at  the  head  of  the  South  Carolina 
school  for  the  afflicted  children  of  this 
commonwealth.  Cedar  Spring  Inst¬ 
itution,  founded  by  the  Walker  family 
as  a  private  institution,  grew  naturally 
into  the  state  institution,  it  is  today 
one  of  the  foremost  of  its  character 
in  the  country.  Its  management  and 
its  growth  along  the  most  modern  and 
improved  lines  is  but  the  reflection  of 
the  character  and  the  devotion  of 
Capt.  and  Mrs.  N.  F.  Walker,  to  the 
great  cause  of  education  among  the 
deaf  and  blind  children  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  action  of  the  general  assembly 
is  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  Capt. 
and  Mrs.  Walker,  and  all  join  with 
that  body  in  expressing  their  congrat¬ 
ulations  and  wishing  them  many  years 
of  life  and  happiness. — The  Spartan¬ 
burg  Herald. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  were  the 
recipients  of  many  gifts,  and  hundreds 
of  letters  and  telegrams  of  congratula¬ 
tions  from  friends  and  old  associates 
over  the  country.  Our  heartiest  con¬ 
gratulations  go  out  to  them. 


To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  Farmer  Walker  on  the 
Anniversary  of  their  Golden  Wedding. 

’Tis  fifty  hallowed  years 
Since  youth  and  maid  before  God’s  altar 
kneeled 

And  pledged  the  holy  vows 

That  each  to  each  forever  sacred  bound. 

’Tis  fifty  happy  years 
Since  love  to  them  its  mystery  revealed 
And  hand  in  hand  they  chose 
To  walk  the  primrose  way  their  hearts  had 
found. 

’Tis  fifty  toil  filled  years, 

For  heart  and  hand  have  labored  without  rest 
To  do  the  will  of  Him 

Who  made  the  blind  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear. 
’Tis  fifty  joy  filled  years, 

For  living  monuments  their  work  attest. 

And  where  rust  may  not  dim 
In  loving  hearts  they  live  forever  dear. 

’Tis  fifty  love  filled  years. 

For  children  fair  and  strong,  with  eager  hands 
Rejoice  their  work  to  share, 

And  children’s  children  rise  their  names  to 
bless. 

’Tis  fifty  golden  years 

A  wedding  ring  have  wrought  from  out  time’s 
sands, 

Burnished  by  many  a  prayer 
And  sealed  with  God’s  own  smile  in  faithful¬ 
ness.  Daisy  B.  Wilson. 


What  Education  Means. 

Education  that  cannot  be  applied  in 
the  every  day  walk  of  life,  to  help  a 
person  live  better,  and  help  those 
about  him  to  live  on  higher  planes,  is 
not  worth  while.  Education  is  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  life  and  an  accomplishment. 
It  should  enable  us  to  have  and  appre¬ 
ciate  higher  ideals.  Education  is  not  to 
prepare  us  to  earn  only  a  living,  but  to 
prepare  us  to  apply  our  earnings,  in 
living,  up  to  the  highest  ideals.  Let  us 
impress  upon  our  pupils  whether  deaf 
or  hearing,  that  education  is  valuble, 
only  as  it  enables  us  to  live  properly. 
Supt.  Goodwin,  of  the  N.  C.  School. 


A  man  who  lives  right,  and  is  right, 
has  more  power  in  his  silence  than  an¬ 
other  by  his  words. — Phillips  Brooks. 
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Clayton  Pelham  reci  i\  ed  two  dollars  from 
his  mother. 

Mid-term  examinations  are  now  occupy* 
ing  the  minds  of  Mr.  Beaty’s  classes. 

After  finishing  Roman  history,  the  tenth 
grade  has  taken  up  the  study  of  physics. 

Lucy  Kilbee  is  enjoying  the  contents  of 
a  small  box  from  her  ever  thoughtful  sister. 

John  Weadley  receives  frequent  boxes 
from  his  mother,  one  about  every  two  weeks. 

Sylvanus  Glass  and  Rosie  and  Alexander 
Nassarellah  have  recently  received  boxes  from 
home. 

We  sympathize  most  deeply  with  Miss 
Ferguson,  who  has  just  lost  one  of  her  favor¬ 
ite  uncles. 

May  Dempsey  enjoys  playing  basketball 
with  the  deaf  girls,  and  feels  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  thereby. 

The  physiology  class  has  finished  its  study 
of  that  science,  and  expects  to  take  next  some 
historic  sketches. 

Minnie  Wheeler  received  a  box  of  candy 
from  her  mother  for  a  birthday  present,  the 
first  of  February. 

Luther  Albritton  had  a  letter  from  Otto 
Orchard  not  very  long  ago.  Otto  seems  to  be 
having  a  good  time. 

John  Weadley  continues  to  enjoy  a  long 
distance  conversation  with  his  parents  every 
Saturday  afternoon. 

The  eighth  grade  English  class  is  now 
studying  “Evangeline”,  one  of  Mr.  Longfel¬ 
low’s  most  beautiful  poems. 

The  more  advanced  grammar  class  has  just 
completed  the  second  book  of  grammar,  and 
will  begin  the  last  book  soon. 

La  grippe  went  practically  all  through 
the  school  during  the  latter  part  of  January 
and  February.  Few  children  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  escaped  spending  two  or  three  days  in 
the  hospital.  Also,  all  the  teachers  but  three 
had  slight  attacks.  At  this  time,  however, 
everybody  is  up  and  feeling  fine  again. 


Mr.  Hogle’s  boys  are  making  a  dictionary 
stand  of  design  for  the  school-room  of  the 
advanced  classes  of  this  department. 

Gladys  Jones  has  received  a  number  cf 
boxes  of  oranges  from  home  this  year.  She 
recently  received  a  box  of  King  oranges. 

On  the  evening  of  Jan.  20th,  Miss  Ferguson’s 
class  greatly  enjoyed  the  party  they  had  earn¬ 
ed  by  their  good  lessons  and  deportment. 

Some  of  the  pupils  of  this  department 
are  being  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  type¬ 
writer.  Miss  Beaty  has  charge  of  this  work. 

Miss  Wilson  treated  the  senior  choir  and 
domestic  class  to  a  candy-pulling  a  few  Satur¬ 
days  ago.  Every  one  had  a  delightful  time. 

Thomas  Wheeler  received  last  week  a  box 
consisting  of  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  pine¬ 
apples.  Harry  Pittman  also  received  a  box 
this  month. 

On  Rosie  Nasarellah’s  birthday  she  receiv¬ 
ed  a  big  box  from  her  mother  and  five  dollars 
from  her  cousin,  who  is  just  from  the  “Old 
Country”  (Syria). 

During  this  past  month,  May  Dempsey, 
Lola  Ashley  and  Mamie  Reed,  of  Mr.  Beaty’s 
class,  were  very  sorry  to  have  their  names  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  sick  list. 

The  junior  English  class  has,  for  change, 
turned  from  the  more  sober  poems  to  these 
of  a  lighter  nature;  such  as,  “The  September 
Gale,”  and  “My  Aunt.” 

The  girls  in  the  advanced  English  class 
have  read  very  carefully  Macaulay’s  poem, 
“Virginia”,  and  they  received  much  pleasure, 
as  well  as  benefit  from  it. 

The  eighth  grade  physical  geography  class 
have  lately  been  examined  on  the  first  part 
of  the  book,  and  Rosie  Nasarallah  made  the 
highest  mark  which  was  91. 

Miss  Jennie  and  Miss  Susie  Beaty  took  tea 
at  the  school  with  the  teachers  several  nights 
ago.  They  expressed  themselves  as  having 
had  a  most  delightful  evening. 

The  Underwood  “Touch  System”  is 
certainly  a  fine  typewriting  guide  for  those 
young  folk  who  are  studying  this  art  in  the 
grades, 
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On  the  nights  that  we  do  not  read,  we 
usually  use  the  reading  time  to  listening  to 
the  victrola.  The  music  is  always  welcome  and 
refreshing  after  a  hard  day’s  work. 

Mr.  Beaty  is  very  pleased  to  have  two  of 
his  sisters,  Miss  Jennie  and  Miss  Susie  Beaty, 
to  spend  a  while  in  St.  Augustine.  They  are 
staying  at  Miss  Beaty’s,  their  aunt. 

Mrs.  Barksdale  brought  Anna  Lee  back 
to  school  after  the  holidays,  and  we  were  all 
delighted  to  see  her,  as  that  was  the  first  visit 
she  had  made  us  in  about  three  years. 

Mr.  Finke  has  received  into  his  dormitory 
and  also  into  his  school  rooom  a  new  boy, 
Horace  Haddock.  Horace  seems  to  have  al¬ 
ready  gotten  used  to  the  place  and  likes  it  all 
right. 

Our  reading  circle  has  finished  “Seven¬ 
teen”  and  is  now  reading  “Great  Expec¬ 
tations”  by  Dickens.  We  find  a  striking  con¬ 
trast,  indeed,  between  the_stylesof  these  two 
books. 

The  corn  in  the  broom  shop  is  almost  used 
up;  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  boys  have  learned  a  good  deal  more  about 
the  broom  business,  and  have  turned  out  a 
better  grade  of  brooms. 

Mr.  Finke’s  two  spelling  classes  expect  to 
have  a  spelling  match  in  the  near  future. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  words  in  one  les¬ 
son  and  it  is  believed  that  the  junior  class  will 
complete  favorably  with  the  senior  class. 

The  room  which  was  formerly  the  girls’ 
sitting-room  has  been  transformed  into  a  li¬ 
brary  for  this  department.  The  looks  of  Mr. 
Beaty’s  school-room  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  since  all  the  books  have  been  taken 
out. 

Horace  Haddock  recently  arrived  from 
the  Tennessee  school,  as  his  parents  have 
moved  to  Florida,  and  has  taken  up  work 
here  in  earnest.  His  first  task  is  to  learn 
the  New  York  point  system,  as  the  Tennes¬ 
see  school  uses  the  American  Braille  system. 

Lola  Ashley  was  very  pleased  to  have  her 
sister,  Miss  Eva  Ashley,  spend  a  few  days 
with  her  recently.  Miss  Eva  has  just  had  a 
very  delightful  visit  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Florida.  As  she  passed  through  St.  Augustine 
during  Christmas  time,  she  spent  a  few  days 
with  Lola,  so  the  girls  who  were  spending 
Christmas  at  home  and  had  not  met  her,  were 
glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  on 
this  last  short  visit. 


Mabel  Bates  writes  that  she  has  just 
finished  her  mid-term  examinations  at  Talla¬ 
hassee.  Because  of  her  high  daily  averages  in 
French  and  Zoology,  she  did  not  have  to  stand 
in  these  subjects.  She  made  ninety-six  in 
Latin;  ninety-four  and  ninety-eight  in  English 
branches.  Her  history  mark  has  not  been 
made  known  to  her  yet.  We  sent  Mabel  out 
of  our  raised-print  libiary  recently,  “Sir 
Walter  Scott”  and  “Joan  of  Arc”,  books  in 
her  parallel  reading  course. 

Next  Friday  night  at  the  declamation 
class,  Rosie  Nassallah  is  to  recite  Tennyson’s 
“The  Children’s  Hospital”;  Lola  Ashley, 
Byron’s  “The  Eve  of  Waterloo;”  Anna  Lee 
Barksdale,  “Introduction  to  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel”,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Lucy 
Kilbee,  Pope’s  “Universal  Prayer”;  Mittie 
Lowe,  Tennyson’s  “The  Song  of  the  Brook”; 
Arthur  Dye,  a  selection  from  Shakespeare’s 
“Richard  II”;  Luther  Albritton,  “The  Burial 
of  Moses”;  Harry  Pittman,  Wolfe’s  “The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore”,  and  Mamie  Reed, 
Poe’s  “The  Raven.” 


Department  of  Music. 

An  epidemic  of  colds  has  seriously  inter¬ 
fered  with  chorus  work  for  the  past  few 
weeks. 

Our  declamation  class  has  become  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  since  Mr.  Beaty  has  began  to 
select  the  pieces  to  be  given. 

The  little  tots  are  learning  to  do  trans¬ 
position,  and  it  is  hoped  when  they  grow  up 
they  will  be  able  to  transpose  intricate  music 
on  short  notice. 

The  world  famous  pianist,  Paderewski, 
played  in  Jacksonville  not  long  ago.  Miss 
Wilson  went  over  to  hear  him  and  told  us 
about  the  program  next  day. 

The  St.  CeCilia  Club  gave  a  concert 
some  time  ago  to  which  a  number  of  the  older 
pupils  went.  It  was  a  most  delightful  affair, 
many  of  the  best  musicians  in  town  taking 
part  in  the  program. 

The  chorus  class  recently  devoted  an 
afternoon  to  the  study  of  the  life  of  Stephen 
Collins  Foster,  and  we  all  enjoyed  learning 
about  the  life  of  this  writer  of  beautiful 
American  Folk  Songs. 

The  members  of  the  senior  chorus  class 
recently  enjoyed  an  old  fashioned  candy  pull, 
given  by  their  teacher,  Miss  Wilson.  Much 
merriment  marked  the  affair  and  every  one 
declared  they  had  a  most  delightfuj  time. 
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Notice  to  the  Deaf  Citizens  of  Florida. 

An  invitation  is  hereby  officially 
extended  the  deaf  citizens  of  the  State 
to  meet  at  the  school  the  latter  part  of 
May  and  perfect  an  organization  for 
their  mutual  welfare  ana  happiness. 
This  invitation  has  been  heartily  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  State  Board  of  Control 
and  the  success  of  the  meeting  has 
the  warm  support  of  this  Board. 

A  minimum  charge  of  $1.00  per 
day  for  each  member  has  been  decided 
upon  as  sufficient  to  meet  all  expenses 
such  as  board  and  lodging  for  those  in 
attendance. 

The  exact  date  of  the  meeting  will 
be  announced  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Herald.  It  will  likely  be  the  23-25th 
of  May.  A.  H.  Walker,  Pres. 

- :  o : - 

This  number  of  the  Herald  is  print¬ 
ed  in  12-page  folio  instead  of  our  regu¬ 
lar  16-page  folio.  It  is  made  necessary 
by  the  great  amount  of  type  taken  for 
use  in  the  printing  of  the  Biennial  Re¬ 
port  of  the  President.  The  March 
number  will  be  in  the  usual  size,  and 
be  out  earlier. 

All  the  composition  and  press  work 
in  the  president’s  report  are  being 
done  by  four  boys  in  the  printing  office 
■ — Ben  Lorenz,  William  Lewis,  Albert 
Holloway  and  Herbert  Wright. 

They  seem  to  take  great  interest  and 
pleasure  in  this  job.  No  doubt  they 
will  learn  something  worth  while  from 
this  new  kind  of  work. 


Governor  Catts’  Visit. 

The  school  was  honored  with  a 
visit  from  Governor  Sidney  J.  Catts 
on  the  23  inst.  Though  the  governor 
remained  only  three  hours  with  us, 
he  left  a  warm  place  in  our  hearts 
for  him.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  Evening  Record  of  Feb.  24 
on  this  occasion. 

“On  Friday  the  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  enjoyed  a  short 
but  delightful  visit  from  Governor  Sid¬ 
ney  J.  Catts,  accompanied  by  J.  E. 
Mackey  of  Jacksonville,  Charles  Mor¬ 
gan,  Naval  Aide,  and  K.  R.  Paderick, 
State  Superintendent  of  Naval  Stores. 
The  party  was  shown  through  every 
part  of  the  school,  visiting  first  the 
class-rooms  where  the  various  work 
done  in  the  literary  department,  and 
the  special  methods  of  training  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  were  examined  with 
interest.  Next  they  visited  the  indus¬ 
trial  building,  inspecting  the  splendid 
equipment  and  very  tangible  results 
that  may  be  seen  there  on  any  school 
afternoon. 

All  the  pupils  of  both  departments 
were  then  assembled  in  the  school  au¬ 
ditorium  and  after  a  short  program 
consisting  of  several  musical  numbers 
which  gave  some  idea  of  the  various 
branches  of  music  taught,  President 
Walker  in  a  few  happy  remarks  intro¬ 
duced  Governor  Catts,  first  to  the 
blind  students  and  then  to  the  deaf, 
the  introduction  to  the  deaf  being  done 
in  the  sign  language,  which  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  language  of  the  deaf. 

The  Governor  gave  a  delightful 
talk,  expressing  his  happiness  at  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  children, 
and  his  great  pleasure  and  surprise  at 
the  wonderful  work  he  had  seen,  pay¬ 
ing  grateful  tribute  to  President 
Walker  and  his  corps  of  assistants. 
With  rare  tact  and  genuine  big  broth¬ 
erly  comradeship  he  touched  on  the 
handicaps  that  were  being  so  success- 
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fully  overcome,  stressing  the  fact  that 
often  he  from  whom  some  sense  is 
withheld  is  the  possessor  of  rare  gifts 
that  more  than  compensate  for  the 
initial  lack.  He  said  that  he  felt  sure 
all  the  boys  and  girls  before  him  would 
grow  into  self-supporting  men  and 
women  when  they  had  finished  their 
course  of  training,  adding  that  some 
of  them  would,  he  knew,  attain  great¬ 
ness.  Much  merriment  was  called 
forth  when  Governor  Catts  said  that 
he  had  just  discovered  that  two  gov¬ 
ernors  were  present,  the  one  being 
himself,  and  the  other  Master  Willie 
Butler,  the  eleven-year-old  blind  boy, 
who  had  just  played  beautifully  upon 
the  pipe  organ,  and  who  aspires  some 
day  to  become  either  a  great  musician 
or  governor  of  Florida.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  talk  was  interpreted  to  the 
deaf  by  President  Walker  in  the  sign 
language,  and  there  were  peals  of 
laughter,  when  having  asked  in  an 
aside  if  he  were  talking  too  fast,  and 
President  Walker  having  replied  that 
he  could  interpret  any  rate  of  speed, 
the  Governor  said  to  the  children, 
“But  he  has  not  yet  tried  the  light¬ 
ning-like  speed  of  a  cat.’’ 

The  governor  stressed  the  beauty 
and  bigness  of  character-building,  ask¬ 
ing  how  many  of  the  children  had 
Bibles,  and  how  many  read  them,  and 
expressing  his  satisfaction  in  the 
religious  atmosphere  of  the  school  and 
in  the  religious  training  being  given  to 
the  children.  He  promised  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  promote  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  school,  concluding  his 
remarks  with  an  apt  and  beautiful 
poem  of  Longfellow’s. 

After  the  address  five  deaf  girls 
gave  “Nearer  My  God  to  Thee’’in  the 
sign  language,  accompanied  by  a  quar¬ 
tette  of  blind  students.  The  poetry  of 
motion  blended  strangely  with  the 
music  of  the  grand  old  hymn,  and  all 
who  saw  and  heard  it  were  deeply 
impressed. 


Governor  Catts  is  the  spirit  of  gen¬ 
ial  comradeship  and  hearty  helpful 
co-operation,  and  has  found  a  warm 
place  in  the  hearts  of  his  new  friends 
at  the  State  School.’’ 

- :o : - 

Miscellaneous. 

Our  legislature  will  soon  convene 
in  Tallahassee,  and  we  are  hoping  that 
they  will  appropriate  the  moneys  asked 
for  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance 
of  our  school.  In  the  past  they  have 
been  most  generous  and  considerate, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  we  will  get  all 
what  are  necessary  to  carry  on  our 
work  on  a  larger  scale. 

It  is  said  that  Dr.  Edward  Allen  Fay, 
vice-  president  and  professor  of  lan¬ 
guages  in  Gallaudet  College,  and  the 
beloved  editor  of  the  American  Annabi 
for  the  Deaf ,  is  spending  several  weeks 
in  Florida,  probably  at  Palm  Beach. 
Attempts  are  being  made  to  locate 
him,  so  an  invitation  may  be  extended 
to  him  to  visit  our  school. 

February  5th  was  the  seventy-ninth 
birthday  of  Dr.  Edward  M.  Gallaudet, 
founder,  and  president-emeritus  of 
Gallaudet  College,  and  the  most 
beloved  friend  of  the  deaf.  The 
Doctor  is  spending  the  closing  years 
of  his  life  at  his  old  home  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  Though  his  health  is  not 
at  its  best,  hundreds  of  his  admirers 
and  old  associates  antipicate  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  greeting  him  once  more  at  the 
coming  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Hartford  school,  founded  by  his  father. 

Frank  Read,  Sr.,  of  Jacksonville, 
Ill.  died  of  old  age  on  Jan.  24.  last.  He 
was  a  veteran  teacher  in  the  Illinois 
School,  and  was  the  father  of  the 
three  well-known  Reads  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work  of  educating  the 
deaf.  One  is  Frank,  Jr.,  head  of  the 
North  Dakota  School;  the  second, 
Utten  for  many  years  a  teacher  in 

the  Indiana  School,  but  now  a  minister 
to  the  deaf  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  last, 

Elmer,  instructor  in  the  Penn,  school. 
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Word  from  Key  West  has  been  received  to 
the  effect  that  Oswaldo  Cano,  whose  nation¬ 
ality  is  Cuban,  is  basking  in  the  prosperity  of 
his  former  patron.  Uncle  Sam.  He  holds  a 
lucrative  position  in  one  of  the  largest  cigar 
factories. 

The  destruction  by  fire  of  the  factory  of 
Snyder  Auto  Top  Co.,  in  Tampa  on  January  9 
brought  sorrow  to  the  heart  of  L.  A.  Snyder 
and  his  father  who  are  co-partners  in  the 
business.  Undaunted  by  the  loss  and  bestirred 
by  the  prospects  in  the  future  of  a  better  and 
larger  trade,  they  have  established  temporary 
quarters  at  502  Cass  Street.  That  they  will 
rebuild  it  appears  certain. 

Before  the  M.  E.  Conference  in  St.  Cloud 
was  half  over,  the  writer  and  his  wife  by  spe¬ 
cial  request  sang  “Nearer,  my  God  to  Thee” 
in  signs  before  the  audience  and  Bishop  W. 
A.  Quayle  who  was  the  presiding  officer.  The 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  sign  language 
was  favorably  commented  upon  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  rendition  which  was  accorded  a 
hearty  round  of  applause. 

Alabama’s  loss  is  Florida’s  gain  through 
no  fault  of  the  latter,  which  has  divorced  a 
deaf  married  couple  from  the  other  state. 
They  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Moore,  of  Dade 
City,  having  moved  from  Grandad,  Ala.  The 
wonderful  diversity  of  the  Florida  crops  ap¬ 
pealed  to  them,  who  lost  their  cotton  in  Ala¬ 
bama  during  the  last  two  years.  May  their 
vision  of  a  happy  and  comfortable  home,  bles¬ 
sed  with  mild  climate  and  surrounded  by  boun¬ 
teous  products  of  the  soil,  be  realized! 

A  fortune  awaits  the  man  who  takes  the 
time  by  the  forelock.  At  the  time  of  this 
season  when  the  game  is  plenteous,  Mr.  D. 
A.  Carlton  of  Island  Grave,  one  of  the 
brightest  boys  the  St.  Augustine  school  ever 
turned  out  to  the  world  of  hard  knocks,  is 
making  money  while  it  lasts.  In  the  pursuit 
of  the  wily  members  of  the  fur,  feather  and 
fin  tribe,  Mr.  Carlton  has  made  a  remarkable 
record  of  catches  as  a  result  of  his  advent¬ 
urous  exploration  to  the  haunts  of  the  game 
along  the  border  of  Orange  Lake,  \yhich 
offers  exceptional  opportunities  to  a  true 
sportsman  for  a  successful  hunt.  His  latest 


eatch  was  a  finely  proportioned  otter  whose 
pelt  was  disposed  of  at  an  attractive  price, 
Mr.  Carlton  camps  in  the  woods  most  of  the 
time  and  spends  week-ends  at  home,  alter¬ 
nating  his  stay  with  his  mother  and  his  sister, 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Hendricks. 

Fred  Pollock,  of  Orlando,  in  company  of 
his  two  hearing  friends,  motored  one  beauti¬ 
ful  Sunday  in  January  to  St.  Cloud,  where 
they  took  dinner  and  enjoyed  a  talkfest  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Philpott,  Miss  Grace 
R.  Davis  and  Mr.  Raymond  H.  Rou.  Mr. 
Pollock  is  packing  tomatoes  at  Homestead  at 
this  writing.  From  there  he  will  start  for 
Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  and  thence  for  Romney, 
W.  Va. ,  where  he  will  be  employed  in  packing 
peaches.  When  the  peach  season  closes,  Mr. 
Pollock  will  make  his  autumn  headquarters 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  packing  apples.  We  shall 
look  for  his  return  to  Florida  during  the  citrus 
fruit  season.  His  many  friends  felicitate 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  a  real  Floridian 
has  made  good  in  this  large  field  of  business 
activity. 

The  St.  John’s  River  Methodist  Episcopal 
Conference  has  met  and  adjourned  in  St.  Cloud. 
Among  the  visiting  delegation  from  St. 
Augustine  were  Rev.  D.  H.  Rutter  and  Mr. 
H.  W.  Davis.  Rev.  Mr.  Rutter,  who  is  greatly 
beloved  by  his  congregation,  has  been  returned 
to  his  present  pastorate  of  the  Grace  M.  E. 
Church.  Mr.  Davis  needs  no  introduction, 
for  his  name  is  a  household  word  to  the  deaf 
of  St.  Augustine  and  Florida.  He  is  the  man 
who  for  years  has  clothed  many  a  deaf  cus¬ 
tomer.  Asked  by  the  Herald  representative 
how  he  was  impressed  with  St.  Cloud,  Mr. 
Davis  replied  in  an  optimistic  tone.  “I  think 
it  a  remarkable  town  for  its  age.”  He  added 
that  St.  Cloud  should  make  a  good  city  if  it 
keeps  on  progressing  as  it  has  progressed 
since  the  founding  in  1909  of  the  colony.  Ray¬ 
mond  Rou  was  the  happy  recipient  of  hearty 
handshakes  from  these  gentlemen  of  the 
Ancient  City,  who  prove  themselves  to  be 
genial,  affable  and  excellent  mixers.  The 
writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  form  an 
acquaintance  with  them  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  he  will  renew  the  acquaintance  in  their 
home  cjty  when  the  reunion  meets  in  May. 
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Miss  Holloway’s  Class. 

Willie  Day  and  Ivry  Motley  received  nice 
letters  from  home  this  week. 

Juanita  Goodbiead  received  a  nice  box 
from  her  mother  last  week  Her  mother  will 
send  her  a  crate  of  tomatoes  soon. 

All  the  children  enjoyed  watching  the 
moving  picture  people  last  Saturday.  Anna 
Gastello,  Willie  Day,  Allie  Spears  and  Jaunita 
Goodbread  had  their  pictures  taken. 

Phillip  Ficarotta  can  make  lots  of  nice 
things.  Not  long  ago  he  made  a  little  motor- 
boat  out  of  clay  and  Miss  Holloway  showed  it 
to  all  the  teachers.  We  think  Phillip  is  smart. 

Clarence  Shaw  is  working  in  the  printng 
office  now.  He  does  good  work  for  Mr.  Un¬ 
derhill  and  we  are  proud  of  him.  Clarence 
was  eleven  years  old  January  23.  Miss  Hol¬ 
loway  gave  him  eleven  pennies,  and  we  all 
went  to  the  store  with  him.  He  bought  some 
candy  and  gave  us  some  of  it. 

Miss  Mayers’  Class. 

We  have  a  pretty  new  flag  in  our  school¬ 
room.  We  all  love  it. 

Murray  James’  mother  sent  a  nut  cake 
to  him.  He  gave  part  of  it  to  Fannie. 

Raymond  Sapp’s  mother  sent  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  a  tie  to  him  for  a  birthday  present. 

Saturday,  Feb.  17,  nearly  all  the  girls  in 
school  went  to  the  picture  show  to  see  “Han¬ 
sel  and  Gretchen.  ”  It  was  a  splendid  picture. 

Paul  Harbuck  was  in  the  hospital  one 
week  with  grip.  We  are  glad  to  have  Paul 
back  in  school  again.  Mr.  Bell  came  to  see 
him  and  brought  him  some  oranges  and  a 
picture  of  himself.  Paul  is  proud  of  it. 

Our  nasturtiums  were  blooming  nicely 
We  picked  them  every  day.  But  it  turned 
very  cold  on  the  first  of  Feb.  and  froze  them. 
We  dug  up  our  flower-bed  and  planted  zinnias 
and  calendulas.  We  hope  they  will  bloom 
before  we  go  home. 

Feb.  14th  was  Raymond  Sapp’s  birthday. 
He  was  fourteen  years  old.  We  did  not  have 
a  party  that  day  because  we  went  to  Mrs. 


Moore's  room  at  12  o’clock  to  open  the  Valen¬ 
tine  box.  We  had  the  party  on  Friday,  Feb. 
16.  After  playing  “Poor  Pussy  ”  and  several 
other  games,  Miss  Mayers  cut  the  cake  and 
Raymond  passed  it.  We  had  candy,  too. 

Miss  Bell’s  Class. 

Ruth  Glisson  had  a  pretty  new  pair  of 
shoes  from  home  this  week. 

Minnie  Brown  enjoyed  two  trips  to  town 
last  week.  She  wore  her  new  blue  dress  and 
looked  very  pretty  in  it. 

Julius  Pooser  is  studying  hard  now.  He 
spends  most  of  his  time  on  his  Arithmetic 
because  he  likes  it  best. 

Sarah  Johnson  got  a  letter  from  home 
Monday.  Her  mother  will  go  to  Georgia  to 
visit  her  grandmother.  Sarah  wishes  she 
was  going. 

Mr.  Hogle’s  Class. 

Clarence  Morris  is  taking  it  easy  now. 
He  doesn’t  have  to  play  basket-ball  any  more, 
at  least,  for  a  while.  He  barked  his  shins 
good  last  Saturday,  and  now  he  limps  around 
as  though  he  had  a  wooden  leg. 

Walter  Dean  is  having  a  hard  time  of  it. 
One  after  another  boil  as  big  as  a  volcano  has 
been  breaking  out  on  his  neck  and  arms  for 
the  last  two  months.  Now  he  has  a  beautiful 
rosy  one  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  Painful? 
Ask  him. 

Hereafter  Carl  Holland  will  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  what  he  is  doing.  He  learned 
through  a  bitter  experience  that  he  can’t  do 
two  things  at  the  same  time.  The  other  day 
he  tried  to  sharpen  a  plane  and  look  at  a  boy 
take  a  tumble  at  the  same  time,  and  as  a 
result,  he  cut  his  left  wrist  badly. 

Tom  Walker,  Herbert  Wright,  Albert 
holloway  and  William  Lewis  have  formed  a 
reading  club.  As  a  reminder  that  only 
through  perseverance  can  one  succeed,  they 
have  pasted  on  the  wall  in  Mr.  Hogle’s  school¬ 
room  a  small  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
with  these  words,  “I  will  study  and  get  ready 
and  may  be  my  chance  wiM  (jorne," 
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Not  all  can  be  as  great  as  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lincoln,  but  all  can  be  as  good. 


Across  the  Years. 

Across  the  Years— 

A  golden  sun— 

Still  shines  the  life 
Of  Washington. 

Across  the  years 
From  days  afar, 

Shines  Lincoln’s  name— 

A  splendid  star! 

0  golden  sun, 

0  star  of  light, 

Guide  our  dear  Land 
By  day,  by  night! 

—A.  E.  A.  in  Primary  Education. 


In  February 

Feb.  7th  is  Charles  Dickens’  birthday. 
Feb.  8th  is  Sherman’s  birthday. 

Feb  11th  is  Thomas  Edison’s  birthday. 
Feb.  12th  is  Abraham  Lincoln’s  birth¬ 
day. 

Feb.  14th  is  St  Valentine’s  birthday. 
Feb.  22nd  is  George  Washington’s 
birthday. 

Feb.  27th  is  Longfellow’s  birthday. 


FEBRUARY’S 

BIRTHDAYS 
Charles  Dickens  was  bom 
in  1812  and  died  in  1870.  He 
lived  in  England.  When  he 
was  a  little  boy  he  loved  to 
read  stories.  He  liked  to  write 


stories,  too.  When  he  be¬ 
came  a  man  he  wrote  many 
delightful  books.  He  became 
a  famous  author. 

William  T.  Sherman  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  1820  and 
died  in  1891.  He  was  an 
officer  in  the  United  States 
army.  He  came  to  Florida 
to  fight  the  Seminole  Indians. 
He  fought  in  the  Civil  war, 
too. 

Thomas  Edison  was  born 
in  Ohio  in  1847.  He  is  still 
living.  He  has  a  winter 
home  in  Florida.  He  is  a 
noted  inventor.  He  knows 
a  great  deal  about  electricity. 
He  invented  the  phono¬ 
graph,  electric  lamps,  electric 
motors  and  many  other 
things. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  in  Kentucky  in  1809 
and  died  in  1865.  He  was  a 
very  poor  boy.  He  worked 
hard  and  studied  hard  He 
was  good  and  wise.  He  be¬ 
came  President  of  the  United 
States. 
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George  Washington  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1732  and 
died  in  1799.  He  commanded 
the  soldiers  of  our  country  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  He 
became  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 
was  born  in  Maine  in  1807. 
He  died  in  1882.  He  wrote 
many  beautiful  poems. 

VALENTINES. 
Valentines  we’ll  make, 
And  valentines  we’ll  send. 
To  sister  and  to  brother 
To  Mother  and  to  friend. 


ST.  VALENTINE. 

A  long  time  ago  there 
lived  a  bishop.  His  name 
was  Valentine.  He  was 
very  good  and  kind  to  the 
people.  When  they  were 
sick  he  went  to  see  them 
and  took  care  of  them.  He 
gave  warm  clothes  and  things 
to  eat  to  the  poor.  Every 
one  loved  the  good  bishop. 

The  little  children  were 
always  glad  to  see  him. 

When  he  became  an  old 
man,  he  could  not  always  go 
to  see  his  friends.  He  used 
to  write  letters  to  them  and 
tell  them  that  he  loved  them. 

The  people  called  him  St. 


Valentine  because  he  was 
very  good. 

Feb.  14th  is  his  birthday. 

Every  year,  little  boys  and 
girls  like  to  make  valentines 
and  send  them  to  their  friends 
on  St.  Valentine’s  Day. 


LINCOLN  DAY. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  in  a  log  cabin  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  When  he  was  seven 
years  old  his  family  moved  to 
Indiana.  Two  years  after¬ 
ward  his  mother  died.  In  a 
year  his  father  married  again. 
The  new  mother  was  very 
kind  to  the  Lincoln  children 
and  they  loved  her  very  much. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln 
grew  to  be  a  man  he  was 
elected  president  of  the 
United  States.  There  was 
a  war  between  the  North  and 
South  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  re-elected 
president  on  March  4th,  1801. 
He  wanted  to  make  peace 
between  the  North  and  the 
South.  But  on  April  4th  he 
was  shot  by  a  bad  man  named 
Edwin  Booth.  Everybody 
mourned  for  him. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was 
always  honest,  unselfish,  kind 
and  loving.  He  had  a  quick 
mind.  He  w  as  a  great  man. 
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Why  We  Love  Lincoln. 

Why  we  hold  Lincoln’s  name  so  dear? 
We  wish  to  tell  to  each  one  here. 

Lincoln  you  will  ever  find? 

To  bird  or  beast  was  always  kind. 

Lincoln  was  not  afraid  of  work? 

Tho’  hard  the  task,  he’d  never  shirk. 

He  was  not  afraid  to  do  the  right? 
Brave  and  honest  in  God’s  sight. 

True  to  his  mother,  always  kind? 

An  honest  life  and  cheerful  mind. 

Why  we  love  Lincoln,  we  have  told  you. 
He  was  kind  and  honest,  brave  and 
true.  — Primary  Plans. 


Hurrah  for  the  Flag. 

There  are  many  flags  in  many  lands, 
There  are  flags  of  every  hue. 

But  there  is  no  flag,  however  grand, 
Like  our  own  “Red,  White  and  Blue.” 

We  shall  always  love  the  “Stars  and 
Stripes,”  . 

And  we  want  to  be  ever  true 
To  this  land  of  ours  and  the  dear  old 
flag, 

The  Red,  the  White  and  the  Blue. 

Then  hurrah  for  our  flag!  our  coun¬ 
try’s  flag, 

Its  stripes  and  white  stars,  too, 

There  is  no  flag  in  any  land, 

Like  our  own  “Red,  White  and  Blue.” 

— Selected. 


THE  DOLL  HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Brown  had  two 
empty  orange  boxes.  She  gave 
them  to  Mildred,  Joe  and 
Frank.  They  made  a  doll 
house.  It  had  four  rooms. 

Frank  was  the  paper- 
hanger  and  papered  the  walls 


and  ceilings  of  the  little 
rooms. 

Joe  was  the  electrician .  He 
fixed  lights  in  all  the  rooms. 

Mildred  was  the  man  from 
the  furniture  store  and  made 
rugs  for  the  floors  and  cur¬ 
tains  for  the  windows. 

Mr.  Brown  made  some  doll 
furniture  to  put  into  the 
little  house. 

The  children  enjoyed  mak¬ 
ing  the  house,  and  they 
played  with  it  for  a  longtime. 


John  had  something. 

It  wras  made  of  cloth. 

It  was  oblong. 

It  was  red  and  white  and  blue. 
What  was  it? 


Mrs.  Moore’s  Class. 

Melvin  Terrel  was  good  for  one  whole 
week  in  January. 

C.  W.  Rush  was  glad  last  week,  when  a 
letter  came  from  his  mother. 

Melvin  Terrel  received  a  card  from  his 
mother.  He  was  very  proud  of  it. 

Flae  Shook  is  learning  to  write  very 
nicely.  He  does  his  best  every  day. 

Lillian  Graw’s  father  lives  in  St  August¬ 
ine  now.  He  often  comes  to  see  her. 

Khaleel  Haddad  was  seven  years  old  on 
January  15th.  His  father  sent  a  dollar  for 
him.  He  had  a  nice  party. 

Lois  Fountain’s  mother  writes  to  her 
often.  Sometimes  she  sends  dime  in  a  letter. 
Lois  buys  fruit  with  her  money. 

Vera  Daniels  was  six  years  old  on  Febr¬ 
uary  2nd.  She  had  a  party  in  the  school¬ 
room.  She  had  a  birthday  cake  with  six 
candles  on  it,  and  some  chocolate  candy. 
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Utoarb  ot  (Control : 

P.  K.  Yonge,  Pensacola,  Chairman 

E.  L.  Wartmann,  Citra 
T.  B.  King,  Arcadia 

W.  D.  Finlayson,  Old  Town 

F.  E.  Jennings,  Jacksonville 

J.  G.  Kellum,  Tallahassee,  Seer  try 

•jjJrmbrttt: 

Albert  H.  Walker,  A.  B.,  Litt.  D. 


To  Parents,  Guardians  and  Friends  oj 

Deaf  and  Blind  Children: 

This  is  a  school  supported  by  the  state  for 
educating  all  children  within  the  state  whose  de¬ 
fective  sight  or  hearing  makes  it  impossible  or 
difficult  for  them  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
public  schools.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be 
too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  be  educated  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  of  sound  mind  and  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Any  person  desiring  to  enter  a  pupil  at  the 
school  should  write  the  President,  stating: 

1.  Name,  age,  sex  and  color  of  pupil. 

2.  Name  and  address  of  parents  or  guardian. 

This  is  a  School,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 

or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  indus¬ 
trial  training  to  deaf  and  blind  children.  Only 
educable  children  of  school-age  will  be  admitted 
and  retained.  Those  attending  school  here  should 
not  be  called  “inmates,”  “patients, ”  or  subjects 
of  charity. 

Its  aim  is  to  so  train  and  teach  its  pupils  that 
they  may  be  able  to  take  their  place  among  the 
busy  ranks  of  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and 
lead  useful  and  independent  lives. 

Proper  Time  for  Admission. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  dur¬ 
ing  vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  a  child  is 
at  the  opening  of  the  school,  the  latter  part  of 
September.  The  school  term  is  eight  months 
and  it  is  necessary  to  make  each  day’s  work 
count  in  order  that  the  school  maintain  its  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  Each  pupil  should  there¬ 
fore  be  present  to  begin  work  promptly  at  the 
opening  of  each  session  and  remain  without  inter¬ 
ruption  the  entire  school  term. 

.  Proper  School  Age. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young.  ft  is  advisable  to 
enter  a  child  at  six  years  of  age. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except 
clothing  and  the  first  traveling  expenses.  Cloth¬ 
ing  must  be  provided  by  parents  or  friends.  The 
first  traveling  expenses,  not  paid  by  the  parents, 
is  provided  for  by  the  county  commissioners  of 
the  county  from  which  the  pupil  comes.  After¬ 
wards  this  expense  is  met  by  the  state. 


Object  of  the  School. 

The  state  in  providing  this  school  for  her 
deaf  and  blind  children  acts  with  the  same  motive 
that  caused  her  to  establish  her  public  schools, 
that  is,  a  desire  to  fit  these  children  to  become 
good  and  useful  citizens.  It  is  found  more  ex¬ 
pedient  and  more  economical  to  gather  all  her 
deaf  and  blind  children  into  one  place  than  to  es¬ 
tablish  separate  schools  for  them  throughout  the 
state. 

It  is  inexcusable  for  any  parent  or  guardian 
of  any  healthy  deaf  or  blind  child  to  keep  the 
child  out  of  school  when  the  state  has  made  such 
liberal  provision  for  their  education. 

No  child  of  weak  intelligence,  no  child  of  vi¬ 
cious  or  bad  habits,  and  no  child  suffering  from  in¬ 
curable  diseases  will  be  admitted  into  the  school. 

The  Cour»e  of  Study. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar 
schools,  with  a  number  of  high  school  studies 
subject  to  such  changes  as  the  peculiar  wants  of 
the  deaf  or  blind  child  requires.  The  school 
strives  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progressive  spirit 
of  the  age  and  nothing  is  left  out  of  the  course 
of  study  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  pupil. 

Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading. 
Every  possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and 
promote  speech. 

Those  who  desire  a  higher  education  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  admission  to  Gallaudet  College,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Industrial  training  is  also  given  in  several 
branches  as  carpentry,  printing,  domestic  sci¬ 
ence,  broom-making,  rug-weaving,  etc. 

Location. 

The  school  is  located  one  mile  north  of  the 
old  “City  Gates.”  The  northern  terminus  of 
the  car  line  is  only  one  block  from  the  school, 
giving  easy  access  to  and  from  the  city.  From 
the  rear  of  the  buildings  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
ocean  may  be  obtained. 

With  the  beautiful  location  and  balmy  fresh 
air  from  the  sea  and  the  pure  artesian  water 
from  our  own  well,  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  children  are  assured. 

Miscellaneous. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  |a  month,  at  which 
time  a  letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as 
the  term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are 
earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children 
to  visit  home  during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  about  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  closes  the  latter  part  of  May,  when 
the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer  vacation. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  that  of  a 
well-regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is 
paid  to  the  health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits 
of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in 
care  of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  deaf  or 
blind  child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real 
service  to  a  class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar 
degree  the  blessing  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  WALKER,  Preside*!. 
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The  Deaf  Child  and  the  Motion  Picture 

BY  MRS.  LUCILE  M.  MOORE 
Read  before  the  February  Teachers'  Meeting. 


ONE  of  the  forces  of  modern  com¬ 
munity  life,  so  great  as  fairly  to 
be  considered  elemental,  is  the  motion 
picture;  and  we  realize  our  debt  to  it 
more  fully  from  year  to  year.  The 
rest,  the  recreation,  the  relief  from 
nerve  strain  that  we  find  in  a  good 
screen  performance;  the  great  plays 
and  players  of  the  world  brought  to 
our  door  at  nominal  cost;  the  enlarg¬ 
ing  of  our  vision  by  travel,  adventure 
and  experience  only  a  degree  removed 
from  reality;  these  and  other  benefits 
we  gratefully  acknowledge. 

In  the  field  of  education,  too,  we 
have  become  familiar  with  motion 
pictures  in  many  phases.  For  the 
teaching  of  science,  geography,  his¬ 
tory,  etc.,  there  is  no  better  medium. 
What  class-room  microscope  can  give 
such  accurate,  face-to-face  knowledge 
of  an  object,  as  the  many  times  en¬ 
larged  view  of  it  thrown  upon  the 
screen  and  explained  in  its  structure 
and  development  by  the  instructor? 
What  text-book  description  of  the 
Arctic  regions  can  produce  the  vivid, 
detailed  and  lasting  impression  of  a 
screen  presentation  of  one  of  Jack 
London’s  tales?  What  account  of  the 
discovery  of  our  continent  can  make 
of  Columbus  a  living,  daring,  suffer¬ 
ing  hero  and  lift  him  forever  from  the 
status  of  a  dry,  memorized  fact,  as 
can  a  single  screen  performance? 
What  historian  can  bring  from  the 
shadows  of  the  past,  ancient  Carthage 


or  Rome,  and,  clothing  them  with  life, 
thrill  our  souls  with  their  tragic  splen¬ 
dor  as  can  a  performance  of  Cabiriaor 
Julius  Caesar? 

The  reader  of  publications  that 
deal  with  world  problems  and  progress 
is  likely  to  note  with  interest  items 
appearing  from  time  to  time  in  regard 
to  new  uses  for  motion  pictures.  From 
one  quarter  comes  an  account  of  the 
minister  who  illustrates  his  sermon 
with  moving  pictures  showing  Bible 
scenes  and  history,  or  rather,  who 
makes  such  pictures  the  sermon  which 
he  illustrates  with  timely  comment. 
And  he  reports  a  growing  congregation 
augmented  largely  from  the  ranks  of 
the  non-churchgoers.  From  another 
direction  we  learn  of  the  hospital  in 
which  a  famous  surgeon  performs 
delicate  operations  with  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  camera  recording  every  step  on 
the  sensitive  film,  which  is  later  used 
in  the  instruction  of  medical  students. 
Again,  we  read  of  the  camera  patiently 
focused  on  an  opening  chrysalis  or  a 
growing  plant  for  hours  or  days,  the 
resulting  picture  being  so  “speeded 
up”  in  its  showing,  that  the  butterfly 
emerges  from  its  chrysalis  or  the 
plant  bursts  into  flower  before  tha 
wondering  eyes  of  the  beholder.  Or, 
the  motions  of  a  skilled  worker  or 
athlete  are  recorded  by  a  film,  which 
being  run  slowly  through  the  machine, 
gives  in  analysis  the  process  by  which 
the  man  excels. 
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To  all  these  things  we  heartily  sub¬ 
scribe  and  we  dream  of  the  time  when 
we  can  bring  their  benefits  to  bear 
upon  the  lives  of  all  children,  deaf 
or  hearing. 

But  from  every  part  of  our  country 
comes  a  note  of  alarm  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  average  motion  picture  upon 
the  standards  and  character  of  the 
youth  of  the  nation;  and  the  consensus 
of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it,  like 
certain  other  elemental  forces,  must 
have  its  boundaries  defined  and  its 
activities  controlled  if  it  is  to  be  benef¬ 
icent  to  mankind. 

When  men  like  Judge  Lindsey  of 
Denver  and  Ernest  J.  Coulter  of  New 
York  state  that  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  delinquent  young 
people  brought  into  the  juvenile  courts 
confess  that  their  first  ideas  of  the 
crimes  which  finally  proved  thier 
undoing  were  gained  from  the 
“movies’';  and  when  these  men  num¬ 
ber  arson,  burglary,  highway-robbery, 
murder  and  practically  every  other 
crime  of  which  boys  and  girls  may  be 
found  guilty,  in  the  list  of  pictured 
incentives  to  crime,  it  is  time  for  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  children  to 
take  thought. 

Wordsworth  phrased  for  us  a  senti¬ 
ment  already  embodied  in  a  host  of 
proverbs  when  he  said,  “The  child  is 
father  of  the  man.  ’’  Daily  and  hourly 
we  who  teach  children  strive  to  apply 
the  inspiration  and  the  warning  of  the 
line.  For  this  cause,  when,  after  no 
one  tells  what  interval  of  training, 
Thomas  learns  to  rise  and  offer  his 
elders  a  chair,  Mary  says  “Pardon 
me’’  for  an  inadvertent  discourtesy, 
Henry  remembers  to  take  off  his  cap 
to  a  lady,  Gladys  picks  up  her  teacher’s 
handkerchief,  or  John  passes  the 
candy  to  the  girls  first,  we  count  the 
time  well  spent!  For  this  cause  we 
try  to  instil  into  our  pupils  self-control, 
self-respect,  courage,  principles  of 


fair  play  and  truth,  modesty,  courtesy, 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  love 
of  God  and  of  country,  side  by  side 
with  the  subjects  listed  in  the  course 
of  study:  for  we  know  that  we  are 
bending  twigs  which  in  their  later 
growth  will  affect  the  welfare  of 
community,  state  and  nation. 

Individuals  who  teach,  however, 
form  only  one  element  in  the  process 
of  training  our  oncoming  citizens: 
there  are  many  others. 

Someone  has  classed  books  as  in¬ 
terpreters  of  life  to  the  young — and 
the  expression  is  a  good  one.  On  the 
subject  of  reading,  a  pamphlet  recently 
issued  by  the  publishers  of  the  Youth's 
Companion  has  this  to  say: 

“It  is  both  a  parental  and  a  public 
duty  to  see  that  young  folks  are  wisely 
guided  in  their  reading.  Their  emo¬ 
tions  are  quick,  their  imaginations 
overactive  and  undisciplined,  their 
love  of  excitement  is  keen;  the  critical 
powers  are  low,  their  judgment  is 
immature,  their  knowledge  of  the 
realities  of  life  is  practically  nil.  They 
have,  as  a  result,  substantially  no 
natural  protection  against  the  literary 
charlatan  and  quack.  Even  the  boy 
of  the  best  upbringing  may  be  power¬ 
fully  attracted  by  the  sensational  story 
of  impossible  adventure,  by  tales  of 
crime  and  criminals,  by  cheap,  slangy 
and  vulgar  comicalities.  The  girl  may 
be  fascinated  by  the  silly,  false  and 
offensive  sentimentality  of  a  certain 
mushy  kind  of  cheap  love-story.  They 
may,  in  short,  be  easily  caught  by 
any  writing  which  is  crude  in  color, 
violent  in  incident,  questionable  in 
taste  and  specious  in  morals.  How 
can  they  know,  who  as  yet  know  little 
of  life,  that  these  highly  colored 
pictures  of  it  are  most  misleading? 

“The  pleasure  given  by  this  reading 
is,  in  its  essence,  a  sort  of  nervous 
excitation  differing  little  from  that 
afforded  by  certain  drugs.  It  becomes 
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a  habit,  a  dissipation,  a  deeply  rooted 
craving  for  excitement  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  destroy.  It  spoils  all  taste 
for  really  wholesome  books,  it  makes 
anything  like  mental  application 
impossible,  it  weakens  the  moral  fiber 
as  any  vicious  indulgence  weakens  it, 
as  any  habit  which  masters  the  in¬ 
dividual  weakens  him. 

“Those  who  print  fascinating 
stories  of  fast  life,  of  thieves,  confi¬ 
dence  men,  race-track  gamblers  and 
all  that  disreputable  crew,  incur  a 
heavy  responsibility.  Their  satanic 
literature  makes  fast  boys  and  girls, 
and  of  fast  boys  and  girls  some  are  sure 
to  become  criminal  men  and  women.” 

A  circular  letter  issued  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Better  Films  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Illinois  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  approximately  the  same  time  as 
the  Youth's  Companion  pamphlet 
contains  this  indictment: 

“It  is  appalling  to  find  that  while 
parents  are  guiding  their  children  in 
the  choice  of  companions  and  the  books 
they  read,  they  are  absolutely  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  effect  the  vicious  moving 
picture  has  upon  the  minds  of  their 
children.  They  would  not  willingly 
allow  their  fourteen-year-old  child  to 
read  Shaw,  Zola,  Ibsen,  Hardy, 
Meredith,  etc.,  yet  that  same  child  is 
witnessing  almost  every  unconvention¬ 
ality  known  to  society,  through  the 
medium  of  the  average  moving 
picture.” 

Teachers,  and  especially  teachers 
of  the  deaf,  will  vouch  for  the  inter¬ 
preting  power  of  stories.  Many  are 
the  occasions  when  understanding  of 
an  abstract  idea  may  be  conveyed  by 
a  series  of  stories,  and  manifold  are 
the  uses  to  which  stories  of  various 
sorts  are  adapted.  But  books  play  no 
great  part  in  the  education  of  a  deal 
child  until  he  is  well  advanced  in  his 
school  life;  and  with  his  slow  acquisi¬ 


tion  of  language,  the  period  of  omni- 
verous  reading  frequently  passes  be¬ 
fore  he  learns  to  find  pleasure  in  read¬ 
ing  at  all;  so  that  vicious  literature  is 
not  apt  to  become  a  snare  to  him.  The 
very  condition,  however,  that  hedges 
him  about  with  a  wall  of  defense  from 
such  dangers,  renders  him  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  that  interpretation  of 
life  which  is  presented  by  action. 
Psychologists  tell  us  that  eighty  per 
cent  of  our  sense  impressions  are 
normally  received  through  the  eye. 
Since  the  deaf  child  has  usually  no 
counterbalancing  influence  such  as 
comes  to  a  hearing  child  through  the 
incidental  conversation  of  his  elders, 
the  motion  pictures  become  to  him 
teachers  whose  attraction  and  potency 
are  in  direct  proportion  to  his  isolation. 

It  is  well  to  think  of  them  some¬ 
times  in  terms  of  direct  teaching  agen¬ 
cies;  and  let  us  remember,  too,  that 
while  they  teach,  the  applause  of  the 
multitude  is  with  them,  and  the  child¬ 
ren  are  not  to  be  blamed  if  they  mis¬ 
take  the  voice  of  the  people  for  the 
voice  of  God.  Since  this  is  an  age  of 
specialization  we  might  select  in¬ 
structors  for  our  young  folks  in  this 
way: 

If  we  wish  to  impress  upon  the  boy 
the  exceeding  funniness  of  vulgarity, 
the  inherently  admirable  aspect  of  tip¬ 
pling,  cheating  and  so  on,  there  is  a 
well-known  and  popular  comedian  who 
will  serve  our  purpose  excellently. 

If  we  wish  to  inculcate  in  our  girls 
the  idea  that  a  circle  of  adorers  around 
a  lovely  lady  who  dresses  daringly, 
smokes,  drinks  and  flirts  may  be 
accepted  as  the  summit  of  a  girl’s 
ambition,  there  is  quite  a  choice  of 
teachers. 

If  we  wish  to  urge  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  young  people  modern  ideas 
of  instability  in  regard  to  the  home: 
the  ease  and  convenience  with  which 
human  life  may  be  snuffed  out;  the 
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luxury  that  often  accompanies  vice;  the 
possibility  of  safe  commission  of  any 
sort  of  crime,  there  is  a  multitude  of 
instructors  on  the  screen  who  can  and 
do  render  invaluable  assistance. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  group, 
steadily  increasing  in  number,  upon 
which  we  may  depend  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  homely  virtues,  quick 
wits  and  cheery  hearts,  ana  the  capa¬ 
city  of  noble  souls  to  triumph  over 
circumstances.  For  vice  and  for  virtue 
alike,  teachers  of  consummate  skill 
and  charm  are  to  be  had  at  the  very 
reasonable  price  of  five  to  ten  cents 
per  lesson. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  de¬ 
mand  regulates  supply,  so  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  getting  the  right 
sort  of  pictures  before  our  children 
seems  to  lie  first  in  the  attitude  of  an 
awakened  public,  and  second,  in  the 
work  of  such  bodies  as  the  National 
Committee  on  Films  for  Young  People 
(which  is  affiliated  with  the  National 
Board  of  Review),  the  National  Juve¬ 
nile  Motion  Picture  Board,  and  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  committees  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  etc.  Under  the 
pressure  exerted  by  these  organiza¬ 
tions  there  now  exist  lists  of  five  or 
six  hundred  selected  films  for  young 
people  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  and 
the  principles  of  selection  are  based 
on  thorough  study  of  child  mentality, 
with  special  regard  to  the  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  suggestion  and  the  tendency 
to  store  up  quickly  noted  details  for 
future  consideration,  that  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  children.  Special  per¬ 
formances  for  children  are  recommend¬ 
ed  and  the  elimination  is  suggested  of 
all  pictures  or  scenes  dealing  with 
crime  in  detail,  disrespect  for  lawful 
authority,  brutality  and  gruesomeness, 
maudlin  and  indiscriminate  lovemak¬ 
ing  and  expressions  of  affection,  vulga¬ 
rity,  cruelty,  — especially  on  the  part 


of  step-parents  or  persons  with  physi¬ 
cal  defects,  like  hump-backs— racial 
or  class  subjects,  most  death  scenes, 
low  comedy,  and  all  those  making 
light  of  religion  or  worship,  present¬ 
ing  offensive  costumes,  belittling  the 
family  tie,  and  so  on.  The  details  of 
undesirability  have  been  carefully 
worked  out  in  a  successful  effort  to 
leave  a  wide  margin  of  wholesome, 
jolly,  likable  pictures  that  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  interpret  life  in  its 
best  phases. 

The  lists  of  selected  films  include 
in  great  variety  such  pictures  as  Hulda 
from  Holland,  The  Foundling,  Aladdin 
and  His  Wonderful  Lamp,  The  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Snow  White,  The  Patchwork  Girl  of 
Oz,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  The  Three 
Bears,  Cinderella,  The  Landing  of 
Columbus,  Paul  Revere’s  Ride  and  a 
broad  range  of  travelogue,  cartoon, 
comedy,  adventure,  nature-study,  in¬ 
dustrial,  scientific,  scenic,  historic  and 
governmental  pictures. 

The  price  of  films  ranges  from 
$1.50  a  day  per  reel  to  $250.  for  some 
of  the  best  five-reel  pictures.  The 
local  exhibitor  obtains  them  through 
distributing  exchanges  or  bureaus 
which  circulate  them  among  cities 
within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  fifty 
to  two  hundred  fifty  miles  from  the 
exchange,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  use 
and  lessen  the  expense  to  all  users. 
In  Florida  the  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  is  working  to  estab 
lish  a  new  exchange  in  Jacksonville, 
which  will  handle  children’s  films 
exclusively  and  have  circuits  covering 
all  the  towns  in  the  state  desiring 
such  service,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  secure  selected  and  approved  pro¬ 
grams  even  more  easily  than  can  be 
done  at  present.  So  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil  for  our  easily  af¬ 
fected  deaf  children  and  for  their  only 
slightly  less  susceptible  hearing  bro- 
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thers  and  sisters,  so  far  as  motion 
picture  teaching  is  concerned,  lies 
with  each  community. 

Certainly  we  shall  make  no  mistake 
if  we  keep  in  mind,  both  for  the  child¬ 
ren  and  for  ourselves,  Pope’s  trench¬ 
ant  warning— 

“Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien 
As  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
Yet  seen  too  oft’  familiar  with  her  face, 
Wefirstendure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.” 


The  World’s  Greatest  Hotel 

A  WONDERFUL  RESORT  WHERE  THE 
MILLIONAIRES  LIVE  IN  PERFECT  EASE. 
(By  Joe  Earman,  in  Went  Palm  Beach  Post) 

Some  interesting  facts  about  the 
Royal  Poinciana  Hotel,  Palm  Beach; 

One  of  the  State’s  largest  assets. 
The  pride  of  Palm  Beach  county. 

It  covers  five  acres  of  ground,  and 
if  stretched  out  would  cover  ten  New 
York  city  blocks  ten  stories  high.  It 
has  twelve  hundred  employees. 

Watchmen  pass  every  point  every 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  daytime  and 
every  six  minutes  at  night.  They  are 
never  out  of  sight  of  each  other. 

It  has  an  electric  power  plant  equal 
to  one  for  a  city  of  ten  thousand  in¬ 
habitants. 

Has  its  own  ice  and  refrigerating 
plant  with  cold  storage  that  is  used 
throughout  the  hotel.  Ten  tons  of  ice 
are  chopped  up  every  day  for  drink¬ 
ing  water,  etc. 

Has  its  own  incinerating  plant  in 
which  two  hundred  cans  of  swill  are 
burned  daily  and  all  other  rubbish. 

Used  sixty  tons  of  sugar  in  two  and 
one-half  months,  and  will  be  compelled 
to  buy  more  before  the  season  finishes. 

The  steward’s  department  is  unde*’ 
the  management  of  Mr.  Stephen  C. 
Meigher,  a  young  man  thirty-five 
years  old,  who  feeds  from  twenty- 
three  hundred  to  twenty-six  hundred 
people  three  times  a  day.  The  daily 
consumption  in  this  hostelry  is  eight 


barrels  of  flour,  thirty  boxes  of  oranges 
and  grapegruit;  twenty  crates  contain¬ 
ing  seventy-two  hundred  eggs,  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  of  coffee,  four 
hundred  bottles  of  Bedford  and  Poland 
water.  Four  thousand  pounds  of 
spring  chickens  used  for  one  meal, 
seventeen  hundred  squabs  used  for 
dinner  alone.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
cooks  and  that  many  more  scullions 
and  roustabouts  in  the  kitchen. 

Has  its  own  bake  shop  and  ice 
cream  plant. 

Five  hundred  gallons  of  maple 
syrup  used  for  griddle  cakes  alone 
during  the  season. 

Ten  bags  first  class  mail  received 
daily,  and  has  its  own  postoffice. 

Discipline  of  this  great  hotel  is 
strictly  enforced,  and  it  is  ruled  with 
a  rod  of  iron  in  all  departments.  It 
is  managed  by  one  man,  Henry  Ells¬ 
worth  Bemis,  a  master  of  detail.  He 
is  an  early  riser,  and  is  on  the  job  con¬ 
tinually  during  season.  His  desk  is 
always  clear.  He  personally  handles 
all  complaints,  and  this  is  explained  by 
stating  that  they  are  few. 

He  knows  the  cost  of  every  meal 
two  hours  after  being  served. 

The  dining  room  is  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Head  Waiter  Joseph  Mc- 
Lane,  with  thirty-two  assistants  and 
five  hundred  waiters.  McLane  is  an 
organizer  of  ability.  To  bring  together 
this  immense  number  of  waiters  is 
necessary  to  recruit  them  from  all  over 
the  United  States.  They  are  brought 
as  needed  and  let  out  as  the  seaaon  here 
commences  to  close.  It  requires  de¬ 
tail  and  a  great  deal  of  system  to 
handle  this  department  of  the  hotel. 

There  are  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  colored  employees  of  the  two 
hotels.  Their  physical  condition  is 
taken  care  of  by  Berkely  C.  Waller,  a 
negro  physician,  and  graduate  of  How¬ 
ard  University,  Washington,  I).  C. 
There  has  never  been  a  death  since 
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Waller  has  been  in  charge,  for  the 
past  fifteen  years. 

This  great  hotel  is  practically  five 
hotels.  Has  one  general  housekeeper, 
five  assistants,  and  about  one  hundred 
chambermaids.  It  has  two  assistant 
managers,  Martin  Sweeney,  who  looks 
after  the  accounting  department,  and 
H.  M.  Wing,  who  is  in  charge  of  social 
affairs. 

This  great  hotel  entertains  more 
world  wide  and  national  celebrities 
during  the  season  than  any  other  hos¬ 
telry  on  earth. 

The  Washington  Ball,  given  each 
year  on  February  22d,  is  the  greatest 
social  event  in  the  whole  world. 


A  Splendid  Institution 

The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  located  at  St.  Augustine, 
is  an  institution  of  which  every  loyal 
Floridian  should  feel  proud. 

Thanks  to  the  generous  appropria¬ 
tions  of  past  Legislatures,  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  administration  of  the  State  Board 
of  Control  and  the  wise  management 
of  Dr.  A.  H.  Walker,  the  president,  and 
his  corps  of  enthusiastic  assistants, 
this  school  has  made  such  remarkable 
progress  in  recent  years  until  today  it 
ranks  not  only  as  one  of  Florida’s 
greatest  and  noblest  institutions,  but 
as  one  of  the  leading  schools  of  its  kind 
in  the  nation. 

Ideally  situated  in  an  extensive 
tract  of  natural  park,  overlooking  the 
bay,  and  with  modernly  appointed, 
attractive  buildings  sufficient  for  the 
comforts  and  needs  of  the  faculty  and 
student  body,  the  institution  as  prop¬ 
erty  only  is  an  asset  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  State. 

But  its  real  value  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated  along  lines  of  land  and  build¬ 
ings,  however  great  these  may  be. 
The  work  being  accomplished— taking 
the  deaf,  the  dumb  and  the  blind  — 
the  unfortunates  of  seemingly  insur¬ 


mountable  handicaps— educating  them 
in  books  and  in  trades  that  the  may  in 
years  to  come  be  useful,  independent 
men  and  women,  law-abiding  and  God¬ 
fearing— is  so  great  in  its  possibilities 
as  to  exceed  any  computation  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

In  the  installing  of  Christian  char¬ 
acter  and  in  the  teaching  of  inde¬ 
pendent  usefulness,  Dr.  Walker  and 
assisting  faculty  are  indeed  doing  a 
noble  work,  which  is  all  the  more  ap¬ 
preciated  as  it  is  more  closely  ob¬ 
served  and  understood.—  Editorial  in 
the  Palatka  Times-Herald. 


Mr.  Edward  Perkins  Clarke 

There  is  probably  no  truer  friend  of 
the  deaf  than  in  the  person  of  Edward 
Perkins  Clarke,  now  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  Born  of  deaf  parents,  he  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  company  with  deaf 
people.  He  was  for  a  time  an  instructor 
in  the  Fanwood  (New  York)  school, 
and  also  superintendent  of  the  Rome 
(New  York)  school.  Now  he  is  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  and  is  doing  efficient  work 
in  this  line  of  work.  Though  not  now 
connected  with  any  school,  he  is  ever 
at  hand  to  render  every  assistance  to 
the  uplift  of  the  deaf.  He  has  secured 
employment  for  a  great  many  deaf 
persons.  He  was  the  first  hearing  man 
to  be  elected  secretary  of  the  Gallaudet 
College  Alumni  Association  — he  was  a 
normal  fellow  at  Gallaudet  College 
years  ago,  and  is  still  in  this  capacity. 
He  was  recently  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  arrange  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  one  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  American  school  to  be  held 
next  June  in  Hartford.  He  is  also  a 
brillant  newspaper  reporter,  and  in 
many  of  his  writings  he  speaks  very 
warmly  of  the  deaf  in  general.  Another 
instance  of  his  attachment  to  the  deaf 
is  his  recent  marriage  to  a  deaf  lady, 
Hand  shake  to  Mr,  Clarke, 
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Tentative  Program  for  the  First  Reunion  of 
the  Florida  Deaf,  Saint  Augustine,  Fla., 
May  22,  23  and  24,  1917. 

Tuesday,  May  22 

8:30  a.  m.  —  Meeting  in  Auditorium. 

Speeches  of  welcome-  Response  — Ad¬ 
dress  by  Dr.  Walker — Appointment  of 
committee  on  organization. 

2:00  p.  m.  —  Boat  ride  to  North  Beach. 

Bathing— Fishing— Games  Supper. 

7:30  p.  m.  Movies,  N.  A.  D.  Films 
Orpheum  Theatre. 

Wednesday,  May  23 
8:30  a.  m.  — Meeting  in  Auditorium. 

Organization— Business  — Papers. 

2:00  p.  m.  Base-ball  game. 

Florida  Crackers  vs.  Foreigners. 

4:00  p.  m.--Auto  ride  around  City. 

7:30  p.  m. — Services  at  First  Baptist  Church, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Michaels,  officiating. 
Thursday,  May  24. 

8:30  a.  m.  Meeting  in  Auditorium. 

Papers  Discussion  — General  Talks 
Resolutions  Adjournment. 

11:00  a.  m. — Car  ride  to  South  Beach. 

Bathing  Fishing— Games— Visiting 
alligator  farm  — Picnic  dinner  at  12:30. 
4:00  p.  m. — Car  ride  home. 

6:30  p.  m.  — Play  in  Auditorium. 

8:30  p.  m. — Social  in  the  Dining-room. 

Friday,  May  25 
After  breakfast— Home-going. 

Notice— Breakfast  will  be  served  at  7 
o’clock,  dinner  at  12:30;  supper  at  5:30.  First 
meal,  breakfast,  May  22,  and  last  meal,  break¬ 
fast,  May  25.  Rates:  $1.00  a  day  for  board 
and  lodging,  or  $3.00  for  the  whole  time. 


Are  you  going  to  the  reunion?  If 
not,  why  not? 

Taking  advantage  of  the  approach 
of  the  St.  Augustine  reunion,  Miss 
Minnie  Clemons  has  gone  to  Jackson¬ 
ville  on  an  extended  visit  to  her  bro¬ 
ther,  William  Clemons,  who  conducts 
one  of  the  most  flourshing  dental  par- 
Iprs  in  the  metropolis, 


The  recent  freeze  failed  to  freeze 
Mrs.  Frank  Philpott,  of  St.  Cloud,  who, 
on  Feb.  9,  gathered  a  gallon  of  straw¬ 
berries  from  under  a  heavy  growth  of 
vines  in  her  home  garden,  corner 
Maryland  avenue  and  Eighth  street, 
even  though  the  berries  on  the  outside 
were  exposed  to  the  cold  snap  and 
frozen  solid.  Mrs.  Philpott’s  straw¬ 
berry  patch  is  one  of  St  Cloud’s  diver¬ 
sified  attractions. 

Mrs.  Leon  P.  Jones  was  in  Piqua  from 
Dayton  on  Saturday,  February  17,  on  a  brief 
visit  with  her  fiiends  before  she  went  to  Cov¬ 
ington,  Ohio,  to  see  her  mother,  who  was  sick. 
She  said  that  she  and  baby  will  go  to  Florida 
sometime  to  stay  with  Leon’s  parents  on  a 
farm  till  Leon  returns  to  the  Sunny  South 
state  this  summer.  —  Ohio  Chronicle. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones,  whose  folks  live  in 
Conway,  near  Orlando,  once  lived  in  St. 
Cloud  where  Leon  was  employed  in 
the  Tribune  printery.  Their  return  to 
Florida  will  be  hailed  with  no  little 
delight. 

Speaking  of  the  recent  freeze,  Flor¬ 
ida  can  ill  afford  to  submit  to  the  rule 
of  King  Cold  for  several  days  or  a 
week,  but  think  of  the  North  strug¬ 
gling  in  vain  to  wriggle  itself  out  of 
the  grip,  which  is  not  likely  to  let  up 
for  many  weeks  yet  to  come.  We  are 
once  again  enjoying  the  summer  cli¬ 
mate  in  the  winter  time  while  the  Cali¬ 
fornians  are  experiencing  the  most 
miserable  winter  climate  at  this  time 
of  the  season,  where  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  frosts,  ice  twice  and  snow 
once  are  reported  to  have  added  to  the 
fury  of  wintry  elements  and  where 
they  have  to  keep  fire  in  the  homes 
almost  every  day, 
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THE  FIRST  REUNION  of  the  deaf 
of  the  state  will  take  place  at  the 
school  during  the  last  of  May  after 
the  close  of  school. 

First  Reunion  of  The  following  invi- 
Florida  Deaf.  tation  has  been  sent 
out  and  judging  from 
replies  already  received  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  may  be  expected: 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend 
and  help  make  the  first  meeting  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Make  every  effort  to  get  here. 

Lodging  can  be  secured  Monday 
evening,  May  21st.  First  meal  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  the  22nd.  Last  meal 
Friday  morning,  the  25th. 

Answer  on  attached  card  and  tear 
off  and  mail  at  once  so  that  we  may 
know  how  many  to  prepare  for.  All 
are  assured  of  a  pleasant  time  and  we 
hope  for  a  profitable  meeting.  Do  not 
delay  returning  your  answer. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Herald  we 
will  publish  a  list  of  names  of  those 
who  expect  to  attend. 

- :  o : - - - — 

npHE  LEGISLATURE  is  now  in  ses- 

*  sion.  In  the  report  of  the  school 
$164,500  was  asked  for.  The  Board 
of  Control  felt  that  we 
Our  Legislature  could  possibly  get  along 
in  Session.  for  a  year  or  so  more 
without  the  Primary 
Cottage  and  therefore  cut  $50,000 
from  the  above  asked-for  appropria¬ 
tion.  We  hope  to  get  this  building  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature. 


As  it  is,  the  Board  recommends  nearly 
$25,000  for  grounds  and  various  im¬ 
provements. 

- - ;  o : - - 

A  LINOTYPE  has  been  purchased 
^ *  *■  for  our  printing-office.  This  is 
a  model  19  machine  and  one  of  the 
latest  models  put  out 
Onr  New  Linotype.  by  the  Merganthaler 
people. 

It  will  probably  be  a  month  or  more 
before  the  machine  is  installed  and  too 
late  for  use  this  session.  However,  it 
will  be  in  good  running  order  for  the 
boys  at  the  opening  of  school  next  fall. 

The  catalogue  price  of  this  machine 
is  $2,700  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  The  ex¬ 
tras  and  et  ceteras  bring  the  cost  up 
to  about  $3,000. 

- - :  0 : - - 

'The  deaf  pupils  of  the  school  had 
1  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them¬ 
selves  as  others  see  them 
Our  Pictures  in  a  film  made  by  the  Cry- 
in  the  Movies.  stal  Film  Co.  of  New 
York,  taken  on  our  grounds 
and  presented  to  the  school.  Sometim 
ago  this  company,  starring  Norma 
Talmadge,  took  a  number  of  scenes  on 
our  grounds,  and  President  Golden  of 
the  company  had  several  hundred  feet 
of  film  taken  of  our  girls  marching  and 
playing  basket-ball.  This  film  was 
given  the  school  by  Pres.  Golden. 

If  any  of  readers  have  an  opport¬ 
unity  of  seeing,  “Law  of  Compensa¬ 
tion”,  they  will  see  our  girls  playing 
basket-ball  in  one  of  the  scenes. 

- :  o : - - - 

SCHOOL  opened  on  the  20th  of  last 
September.  We  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  at  our  duties  since  that  time 
with  the  exception  of 
Our  School  Year,  one  holiday,  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  one  Christ¬ 
mas.  School  will  close  on  the  17th  of 
May.  So  far  the  term  has  been  a  pros¬ 
perous  and  happy  one. 
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COME  ONE  has  proposed  amalgama- 
^  tion  of  the  convention  and  the 
association.  Pretty  late  making  the 
suggestion,  we  think.  The  editor  of 
the  Herald  suggested  the  combina¬ 
tion  more  than  once.  But  this  was 
years  ago.  Times  have  changed.  Ideals 
and  certain  conditions  have  not  been 
realized  hence  perhaps  the  overture 
in  the  Annals.  It  is  a  good  one  all  the 
same  and  we  unqualifiedly  endorse  it. 


The  school  was  honored  by  a  brief 
but  pleasant  visit  not  long  ago  from 
Dr.  Edward  Allen  Fay,  vice-president 
and  professor  of  Gallaudet  College, 
and  the  beloved  editor  of  the  Annals. 
He  was  enroute  to  Washington  from 
two  weeks’  rest  in  Daytona,  Fla.,  and 
seemed  greatly  benefited  by  the 
Florida  climate. 

Dr.  Percival  Hall,  president  of 
Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  been  on  a  tour  to  some  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  southern  schools  recently.  We 
had  a  visit  from  him  two  years  ago. 
and  were  rather  disappointed  when  he 
did  not  include  ours  in  his  trip.  The 
object  of  his  southern  trip  was  to  get 
an  increased  attendance  at  Gallaudet 
from  these  sections  next  session. 

The  result  uf  the  recent  mail  vote 
for  the  officers  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Deaf  is  the  election  of  the 
following:  President,  Rev  J.  H.  Cloud, 
St.  Louis:  First  Vice-President,  J.  W. 
Howson,  California;  Second  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  J.  H.  Reiser,  New  York;  Secre¬ 
tary,  A.  L.  Roberts,  Kansas,  and 
Treasurer,  J.  F.  Meagher,  Washington 
State.  J.  C.  Howard,  the  retiring 
president  and  G.  W.  Veditz,  a  former 
president,  were  elected  to  be  on  the 
executive  committee.  The  personnel 
of  the  new  officers  for  the  coming  term 
of  three  years  as  above  is  about  the 
best  that  could  be  formed,  and  much 
result-getting  work  may  be  expected 
from  them. 


From  among  the  Exchanges. 

When  we  find  it  necessary  to  sit 
down  at  the  linotype  and  produce  stuff 
for  the  Advance,  and  the  machine 
may  not  work  in  harmony  with  our 
thinking  apparatus,  we  do  not  cuss. 
We  simply  turn  to  a  copy  of  the  Flori¬ 
da  School  Herald  we  keep  at  hand 
for  the  purpose  and  repeat  the  “motto’ 
six  or  seven  times  without  stopping 
for  breath.  It  is  “Hum  Vivimus, 
Vivamus.  ”  Not  being  very  high  up 
on  dead  languages,  we  do  not  know 
exactly  what  the  motto  may  mean, 
but  it  is  a  mighty  handy  help  to  have 
at  hand  while  one  may  be  striving  to 
swear  off  cussing.  —Illinois  Advance. 

The  Annals  foe  January  is  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  a  list  of  American 
instructors  of  the  deaf  and  statistics 
of  the  schools.  The  January  number 
is  always  sure  to  be  kept  for  reference, 
for  it  contains  much  information  that 
cannot  be  had  anywhere  else.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  157  schools. 
Of  this  number  64  are  classified  as 
public  residential  schools,  74  as  public 
day  schools  and  19  as  demoninational 
and  private  schools.  During  the  year 
ending  Nov.  10,  there  were  enrolled 
14,309  pupils.  The  total  number  of 
instructors  was  1,944.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  490  were  men  and  1,454  were 
women.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
who  have  received  instruction  since 
the  schools  opened  is  given  as  79.361. 
In  value  of  buildings  the  California 
school  ranks  first— $1,271,836.  Mont¬ 
ana  comes  last  with  a  valuation  of 
$40,421.  The  methods  of  instruction 
is  given  as  follows:  Residential 
schools,  combined  48,  oral  13,  manual 
3,  manual  alphabe*  1 ;  day  schools,  oral 
72,  combined  2:  denominational  and 
private  schools,  oral  12,  combined  7. 
Canada  has  7  schools  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  642  with  158  instructors.— 
Western  Pennsylvanian. 
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We  have  had  a  great  many  visitors  come 
into  our  school-rooms  this  month. 

Mr.  Beaty’s  sisters  spent  three  weeks 
with  him  and  Miss  Beaty,  their  aunt,  during 
February. 

Mr.  Hogle  has  just  finished  and  placed  in 
Mr.  Beaty’s  school-room  a  specially  designed 
dictionary  stand  for  the  big  raised-print  dic¬ 
tionaries. 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  now  has  a  new 
constitution.  The  society  is  well  pleased  with 
the  new  document,  and  hopes  to  live  up  to  its 
requirements  in  spirit  and  in  deed. 

Mittie  Lowe  and  Rosie  Nasrallah  are  read¬ 
ing  every  Sunday  one  each  of  the  beautiful 
stories  that  were  placed  in  the  library  not  long 
since.  More  of  the  girls,  and  boys  too,  ought 
to  do  this. 

A  few  days  ago,  we  were  all  deeply  griev¬ 
ed  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ferguson,  of 
Romney,  W.  Va.,  Miss  Ferguson’s  mother. 
Our  hearts  go  out  to  Miss  Ferguson  in  this, 
the  deepest  grief  of  her  life. 

May  Dempsey,  who  had  charge  of  Miss 
F-rguson’s  class  during  Miss  Ferguson’s 
absence,  gave  the  children  a  victrola  concert 
once  a  week.  It  gave  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  the  children,  and  helped,  too,  with  the  les¬ 
sons  and  behavior. 

Mr.  Beaty  recently  ordered  and  received 
a  dozen  cardboard  maps  of  the  states  in  groups 
for  the  intermediate  geography  class.  This 
class  is  now  studying  the  states,  and  could 
not  trace  the  rivers  and  mountains  and  lakes 
on  the  dissected  maps. 

Not  many  days  ago,  Mr.  Beaty  had  a  nice 
long  letter  from  Pearl  Brown,  who  is  studying 
this  winter  at  Overbrook.  Philadelphia.  Pearl 
seems  highly  pleased  with  every  branch  of 
her  work,  and  is  very  elated  over  her  two 
years’  course  with  Mr.  Burritt. 

The  "typewriter  man"  was  over  from 
Jacksonville  some  days  ago  to  look  over  our 
machines.  He  found  them  in  pretty  good  con¬ 
dition,  but,  nevertheless,  relieved  the  carriage 
tension,  cleaned  and  oiled  them  up,  so  that 
they  now  look  and  smell  quite  new, 


Claire  Bennett  recited  a  funny  piece  about 
two  bears  and  a  boy  for  the  little  children 
Friday  night,  the  ninth.  Claire  gave  the  piece 
in  her  own  class-room,  and  Mr.  Beaty  thought 
it  so  good  and  appropriate  for  the  little  folk 
that  he  asked  her  to  go  and  give  it  for  them. 

Claire  Bennett  recited  such  a  good  humo¬ 
rous  selection  at  the  declamation  class  a  week 
ago,  and  did  it  so  well  too.  A  number  of  the 
other  selections,  also,  showed  much  interest 
and  careful  preparation.  Only  one  was  inex¬ 
cusably  poor. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Florida  School 
Lyceum,  the  society  listened  to  about  a  third 
of  the  new  constitution  being  prepared  by  its 
special  committee.  If  the  President  voiced 
the  mind  of  the  lyceum,  the  new  constitution 
will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  that  body,  and 
will  be  adopted  promptly  in  the  required 
manner. 

Anna  Lee  Barksdale’s  Latin  class  stood 
an  examination  lately,  but  as  no  one  in  the 
class  made  as  high  as  ninety  we  refrain  from 
giving  the  marks  here.  It  may  be  said  to  the 
class’s  credit,  however,  that  every  member 
passed.  Arthur  Dye  w  ll  take  the  same  test 
soon.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  redeem  our 
Latin  reputation. 

We  were  each  and  all  particularly  delight¬ 
ed  to  have  Governor  Catts  visit  us  on  Friday, 
February,  the  twenty  third.  The  Governor 
visited  our  school-rooms,  and  seemed  much 
pleased  at  what  school  work  he  saw.  He  was 
then  taken  to  the  auditorium,  where  we  gave 
him  a  short  musical  program  and  enjoyed  in 
turn  from  him  a  short  but  most  delightful  talk. 
We  were  especially  pleased  when  he  said  that 
he  would  like  very  much  to  spend  two  whole 
days  among  us,  going  into  every  detail  of  the 
school  life;  for  we  knew  then  that  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  us  and  our  educational 
efforts.  The  Governor  said  further,  that  it 
would  be  his  special  pleasure  to  see  that  our 
school  was  well  provided  for  and  extended 
under  his  administration.  We  felt  greatly 
drawn  to  our  Governor  at  his  first  visit,  and 
hope  that  the  friendship  may  be  continued  by 
other  visit!}, 
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Horace  Haddock  has  joined  Mr  Finke’s 
history  class  which  is  studying  pioneer  stories 
of  the  American  people. 

A  few  days  ago,  Thomas  and  Minnie 
Wheeler  were  very  agreeably  surprised  by 
their  father  and  sister  coming  to  see  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  two, 
Harry  Pittman,  or  Frank  Taylor,  does  the 
better  chair-caning,  for  both  of  them  do  excel¬ 
lent  work. 

Both  of  Mr.  Finke’s  grammar  classes  have 
sidetracked,  temporarily,  from  the  regular  text 
books  and  are  getting  considerable  practice 
in  composition  work. 

John  Weadley  seems  to  have  a  habit  of 
getting  a  box  from  home  almost  every  week. 
He  also  gets  lots  of  mail  from  his  friends, 
especially  on  Valentine’s  Day. 

Several  of  the  larger  blind  boys  have  a 
permit,  not  only  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday 
morning,  but  also  Sunday  night;  and  we  are 
pleased  to  see  the  boys  avail  themselves  of 
this  privilege. 

Mr.  Beaty’s  sisters  write  that  they  had 
one  of  the  best  times  they  ever  enjoyed  while 
here  in  February.  Enroute  home,  they  spent 
short  times  in  Jacksonville  and  Columbia  with 
friends  and  relatives. 

At  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  the 
evening  of  March  the  eleventh,  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  decided  to  contribute  a  large  part  of 
the  Society’s  reserve  fund  to  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  fund  being  raised  for  the  relief  of  Belgian 
children. 

The  grammar  class,  which  has  been  study- 
ng  rectation  work  for  sometime,  enjoyeu  a 
Victrola  concert  this  month.  They  not  only 
enjoyed  it,  but  learned  more  about  reciting 
since  we  have  several  splendid  recitations  and 
speeches  on  record. 

Mr.  Walker  has  just  purchased  a  dicta¬ 
phone,  partly  for  his  own  office  use,  and  partly 
for  use  in  our  typewriting  department.  A  little 
later,  he  expects  to  makes  records  of  letters 
or  selections  that  he  wishes  typewr’tten  and 
turn  these  over  to  Miss  Beaty  for  use  at  lesson 
times. 

Mr.  Walker  has  just  secured  for  the  blind 
department  a  large  amount  of  “point paper”. 
We  find  this  lot  of  paper  much  heavier  and 
better  than  we  thought  it  would  be,  judging 
from  the  mere  sample.  We  are  fortunate  to  get 
in  a  good  supply  at  a  reasonable  rate,  before 
the  special  grade  gives  out  or  the  price  is  too 
high  to  admit  of  its  use, 


On  Sunday  afternoon,  March  the  fourth, 
Mr.  Walker  gave  the  blind  children  one  of  the 
most  interesting  talks  imaginable.  When  the 
older  children  were  asked  to  reproduce  this 
address,  they  seemed  not  displeased  at  all, 
but  rather  pleased  at  the  idea  of  going  back 
over  and  giving  in  their  own  words  what  Mr. 
Walker  had  said  to  them. 

Claire  Bennett,  a  young  girl  from  Lake 
City,  Florida,  entered  our  department  two  or 
three  weeks  ago.  Claire  was  in  the  ninth  grade 
at  Lake  City,  but  her  eyes  proved  too  weak 
for  her  to  finish  her  education  there,  so  her 
brother,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  graded 
school  of  McIntosh,  Florida,  decided  to  send 
her  here.  From  the  way  Claire  goes  about  her 
new  duties  here,  we  think  that  she  will  make 
a  good  student,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  her 
in  our  classes.  In  the  short  time  that  she  has 
been  here  Claire  has  learned  to  read  New  York 
Point  almost  well  enough  to  get  her  lessons 
herself  by  touch,  and  no  no  doubt  will  soon  be 
doing  so. 

On  the  evening  of  March  9th,  Mr.  Beaty 
went  to  the  Casino  to  hear  Sergeant  Major 
Middlemiss  lecture  in  behalf  of  the  blinded 
soldiers  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium. 
This  ex-British  officer  was  in  India  with  his 
regiment  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War.  Later 
he  was  transferred  with  his  division  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  be  re-clothed  and  rearmed.  Thence 
they  were  transported  to  Lemnos,  to  take 
part  in  the  great  attack  on  the  Dardanelles. 
Major  Middlemiss  was  one  of  the  number  that 
effected  a  landing  beneath  the  Turkish  guns  on 
the  Gallipoli.  He  was  blinded  during  the  attack, 
and  was  taken  back  to  England  on  board  one 
of  the  hospital  ships.  After  finding  that  his 
sight  was  permanently  gone,  he  entered  the 
great  training  school  for  blinded  soldiers  in 
London.  There  he  was  started  anew  in  life,  and 
was  urged  to  come  to  America  to  present  the 
needs  of  the  great  organization  that  has  for 
its  object  the  training  for  new  life  and  useful¬ 
ness  the  blinded  soldiers  of  the  war. 

Department  of  Music 

The  orchestra  is  doing  a  lot  of  fine  work 
these  days. 

The  Senior  Choral  Class  has  learned  a 
very  pretty  Easter  Anthem. 

Luther  Albritton  has  finished  the  Moonlight 
Sonata  by  Beethoven  and  will  play  it  at  the 
next  Lyceum  meeting. 

Arthur  Dye  is  thinking  of  giving  up 
piano  lessons  in  order  to  have  more  time  to 
devote  to  his  literary  work. 
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Miss  Porth’s  Class. 

Addin  Lightbody  has  four  new  waists. 

We  made  some  paper  flowers.  They  were 
red  and  yellow. 

Exa  Mae  Wimberly  and  Duward  Forde 
got  boxes  from  home. 

Duward  Forde  and  Gervasio  Puron  and 
Marvin  Sessoms  received  letters  from  home. 

Miss  Holloway’s  Class. 

The  zennias  in  our  flower  bed  are  growing 
fast.  We  shall  have  flowers  before  long. 

Phillip  Ficarotta,  Clarence  Shaw  and 
Elzie  Hay  received  nice  letters  from  home 
this  week. 

Juanita  Goodbread  and  Anna  Castello 
received  some  money  from  home.  They  were 
glad  to  get  it. 

Allie  Spears  went  home  the  first  of  Febru¬ 
ary  because  her  mother  was  sick.  She  did 
not  come  back  to  school,  and  we  miss  her 
very  much. 

Ivry  Motley,  Willie  Day,  Juanita  Good- 
bread  and  Anna  Castello  saw  “Hausel 
and  Grethel”  in  the  moving-pictures.  They 
enjoyed  it  very  much. 

Miss  Miller’s  Class. 

Lewis  Shaw  is  very  happy  over  a  letter 
from  his  mother. 

Angelo  Cannello  has  a  picture  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Bell. 

Glenn  Stephens  brought  some  violets  to 
his  teacher  last  Sunday. 

Josephine  Castello  and  Bessie  Henderson 
got  boxes  from  home  recently. 

Mrs.  Moore  gave  each  boy  and  girl  in 
Miss  Miller’s  class  a  flower. 

Cdward  Clemons  had  a  birthday  party 
on  his  birthday.  His  sister,  Annie,  came  and 
cut  the  cake. 

Miss  Miller’s  class  walked  to  the  grocery 
store  Thursday  morning.  It  was  very  warm. 
Some  of  the  boys  bought  candy, 


Miss  Musser’s  Class. 

Dr.  Young  is  treating  Beulah  Leach’s 
front  teeth.  They -will  be  ready  soon  to  be 
filled. 

We  all  had  a  good  time  on  St  Valentine's 
Day.  The  valentine  mail  box  was  full  of 
valentine  messages. 

February  25th  was  Blanche  Tyson’s  birth¬ 
day.  She  is  twelve  years  old.  Miss  Musser 
took  her  to  church  on  her  birthday. 

On  February  17th,  twenty- three  of  the 
deaf  girls  went  to  see  “Hansel  and  and 
Grethel”  at  the  moving-pictures.  It  was  a 
very  interesting  fairy  story. 

Beulah  Leach  had  a  picnic  birthday  party 
in  the  woods  on  her  birthday,  February  20th. 
She  had  two  cakes  and  some  candy.  We 
played  “Drop  the  Handkerchief,”  and  “Hide 
and  Seek”.  Beulah  is  twelve  years  old  now. 

Our  class  in  February  planted  some 
zinnia,  calendula,  and  candytuft  seeds  in  our 
flower-bed.  The  calendula  seeds  are  growing 
fast.  The  daffodil  bulls  did  not  bloom  this 
winter.  Last  month  the  frost  killed  all  the 
nasturtium  plants  and  some  of  the  sweet 
alyssum  plants.  But  we  hope  the  flower-bed 
will  be  pretty  with  flowers  soon  again  be¬ 
cause  we  planted  the  new  seeds. 

Miss  Mayers’  Class. 

Eugenia  Roberts  got  a  picture  of  her 
brother,  Marvin.  She  is  very  proud  of  it. 

March  20th  was  Irene  Lightbody’s  birth¬ 
day.  She  got  a  small  box  and  $1.00  from  her 
mother. 

Neal  Motley’s  grandmother  died  two 
weeks  ago.  Neal  was  very  sad.  We  sym¬ 
pathized  with  him. 

Paul  Harbuck’s  brother  sent  him  $5.00  to 
buy  some  shoes  and  a  cap.  Paul  gave  part 
of  the  money  to  the  Belgians. 

Mrs.  Walker  took  Bertha  Tyson  and 
Beulah  Leach  for  a  ride  one  Sunday  afternoon 
because  they  had  been  very  good  in  school  for 
one  month, 
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Mr.  Bell  gave  Murry  James  and  Paul 
Harbuck  pretty  Palm  Beach  suits  and  caps 
and  some  shirts  and  ties,  too.  They  look 
very  handsome  in  their  new  clothes. 

One  night  Mr.  Bell  came  out  and  took 
Murray  James,  Raymond  Sapp,  Angelo  Can- 
nello,  Paul  Harbuck  and  Philip  Ficarotta  for 
a  long  automobile  ride.  They  went  out  to 
Hastings  first  and  had  sandwiches  and  coffee. 
Coming  home  they  saw  an  automobile  in  a 
ditch.  They  helped  the  owner  get  the  car  out 
again. 

Mr  Hogle’s  Class. 

Seven  weeks  yet,  and  then  back  to  my 
good  old  swimming  hole.  Hurrah!  Believe 
me,  when  I  take  my  first  plunge  in  that  hole 
I  will  stirr  in  enough  mud  to  bathe  a  razor 
back  for  a  month. — W.  Dean. 

On  the  15th  of  this  month  I  was  delighted 
to  have  my  cousin,  Mrs.  L.  V.  Allen,  with 
me.  We  both  took  in  the  quaint  little  town 
of  St.  Augustine  and  enjoyed  ourselves.  She 
has  returned  to  her  home  in  Virginia. —C. 
Morris. 

I  hate  to  play  baseball.  I  don’t  see 
where  the  fun  comes  in  when  you  always 
have  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  a  ball,  lest  „ne 
should  knock  you  between  the  eyes.  Me 
for  football.— C.  Holland. 

My  sister,  Confine,  was  married  last 
Wednesday.  She  came  down  to  see  me  the 
day  after  and  I  was  glad  to  see  her  again. 
My  new  brother-in-law  came  with  her.  W. 
Kirby. 

Mr.  Underhill’s  Class. 

Mary  Jim  Crump  took  tea  in  the  Alcazar 
Grill  with  Miss  Mayers  one  afternoon  not 
long  ago. 

March  13th  was  Grade  Griffin’s  birthday. 
Her  homefolks  remembered  her  with  a  big 
box  of  presents. 

Fanny  Sawyer  and  her  sister,  Grace, 
were  happy  recipients  of  silk  waists  and  linen 
skirts  from  home  lately. 

Annie  Clemons  is  rejoicing  over  the  com¬ 
ing  back  home  of  her  favorite  brother,  Bob, 
from  the  Mexican  border. 

Ben  Lorenz  must  be  the  most  patriotic 
boy  in  school.  He  recently  wrote  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  war  offering  his  services  in  case  of 
war  with  Germany. 

Pearl  Holland  is  getting  impatient 
for  home-going  time  to  come  so  she  may 
dip  in  the  Old  Atlantic  close  to  her  home 
morning,  noon  and  evening. 


Florence  Giles  enjoyed  a  short  visit  from 
her  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  of  Jack¬ 
sonville,  who  came  over  in  their  car  last 
Sunday.  She  was  their  guest  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Monson.  After  dinner,  she  enjoyed  a 
ride  around  the  town  in  their  car. 

Uriel  Jones  was  the  latest  student  to 
enter  school.  He  was  from  the  s'xth  grade 
at  Ocala,  but  his  hearing  was  too  weak  to 
continue  work  in  the  public  school.  In  the 
short  time  that  he  has  been  here,  Uriel  has 
made  very  good  friends  among  the  boys,  and 
promises  to  make  a  good  student. 

General 

Our  basket-ball  season  ended  on  Feb.  24th 
with  a  double-header  with  Duval  High  school 
of  Jacksonville,  with  plenty  of  glory  for  our 
girls’  team,  and  much  less  for  the  boys’.  Out 
of  ten  games  played  our  girls  have  seven  to 
their  credit.  The  boys  lost  all  but  one,  but 
most  of  the  scores  were  close. 

Dr.  Walker  recently  celebrated  his  forty- 
fifth  birthday.  On  the  morning  just  before 
the  bell  rang  for  school,  the  whole  school 
assembled  in  the  main  hall  and  presented  him 
with  two  beautiful  boquets  consisting  of 
forty-five  beautiful  red  and  white  carnations. 
So  pleased  was  he  that  words  could  hardly  ex¬ 
press  his  gratitude,  and  he  blushed  like  a  boy. 

A  few  days  ago  Dr.  Walker  returned 
from  a  diligent  search  for  new  pupils  in 
western  Florida.  He  had  a  most  enjoyable 
trip,  the  main  points  visited  being  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Tallahassee.  St  Petersburg  and  Ocala. 
He  also  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Control  in  Tallahassee,  at  which  he  was 
reelected  head  of  this  school  for  another  term. 

The  base-ball  season  has  burst  upon  our 
little  world  again  in  all  its  glory.  Most  of 
our  Old  Faithfuls  are  back  on  the  diamond 
again.  Every  afternoon  when  all  the  tasks 
are  done  we  sally  forth  into  battle  practice, 
and  soon  the  balls  begin  to  fiy,  and  the  bats 
begin  to  crack  and  the  air  is  filled  with  shouts 
of  joy.  Although  we  have  not  won  any  of 
the  games  we  have  played,  we  are  working 
hard  in  the  earnest  hope  of  future  success. 

Dr.  Walker  took  a  much  needed  rest  on 
March  30th,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Walker  made  a 
pleasant  automobile  journey  over  to  Ormond 
and  Daytona  with  the  F.  E.  C.  General 
Passenger  Agent,  J.  D.  Rahner  and  family. 
The  weather  was  ideal,  and  the  surf-bathing 
was  declared  unexcelled.  Together  with 
autoing  on  the  beach  our  much  beloved  pres¬ 
ident  and  matron  were  greatly  refreshed  and 
returned  to  their  duties  with  renewed  spirit. 
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A  Change. 

The  March  wind  came  with  dreadful 
shout, 

Like  a  hungry  lion’s  roar, 

And  growled  and  prowled  and  blust¬ 
ered  about, 

For  four  long  weeks  and  more. 

Till  at  last,  one  sweet,  sunshiney  day, 

He  seemed  to  change  his  mind; 

Like  a  dear  little  lamb  he  skipped 
away, 

And  left  the  Spring  behind. 

—  Youths’  Companion. 


SNOW  WHITE 

Snow  White  was  a  pretty 
girl.  Her  hair  was  black  as 
coal,  her  lips  were  red  as 
blood  and  her  skin  white  as 
snow. 

When  Snow  White  was 
one  year  old  the  queen- 
mother  died.  Soon  Snow 
White’s  father,  the  king, 
married  again.  The  new 
queen-mother  was  very  cross 
and  unkind  to  Snow  White. 
She  made  her  work  very 
hard  in  the  kitchen. 

By  and  by  when  Snow 
White  grew  up,  she  was 
very  beautiful.  Every  one 


loved  her  because  she  was  so 
kind.  One  day  a  prince 
came  to  see  her.  He  loved 
her,  too,  and  wanted  to 
marry  her  But  the  unkind 
queen-mother  did  not  want 
Snow  White  to  be  happy. 
So  she  said  to  the  prince, 
“Go  away  and  wait  for  one 
year .  Then  come  back  and  you 
may  marry  Snow  White. 

After  the  prince  went 
away  the  queen  told  a  man 
to  take  Snow  White  into  the 
woods  and  to  kill  her. 

Snow  White’s  pet  bird 
followed  her  into  the  woods. 
When  they  were  far  away 
from  home  the  man  said  to 
Snow  White,  “I  cannot  kill 
you  because  you  were  very 
good  to  my  children  and  I 
loved  you.  ’  ’  So  the  man  did 
not  kill  her.  But  he  went 
back  to  the  queen  and  said 
he  did. 

Snow  White  was  afraid  to 
be  alone  in  the  woods.  Her 
pet  bird  flew  down  to  her. 
She  played  with  it.  Soon 
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the  bird  ffew  away.  She  fol¬ 
lowed  it.  By  and  by  she 
came  to  a  small  house. 
Seven  dwarfs  lived  there. 
Snow  White  went  into  it 
and  fell  asleep  on  one  of  the 
dwarfs’  bed.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  dwarfs  came  home 
and  found  her.  They  were 
very  happy  to  have  her  with 
them  because  she  was  so 
dear.  They  gave  presents  to 
her.  She  stayed  with  them 
and  was  their  housekeeper. 
They  loved  her. 

After  a  long  time  the 
witch  told  the  bad  queen  - 
mother  Snow  White  was  not 
dead.  This  made  the  queen 
very  angry.  She  wanted 
some  poison  to  kill  Snow 
White.  The  witch  gave  a 
poisoned  comb  to  the  queen. 
The  queen  went  to  the 
dwarfs’  house  and  put  the 
comb  in  Snow  White’s  hair. 
But  the  dwarfs  came  home, 
found  Snow  White  on  the 
floor,  took  the  comb  out  of 
her  hair  and  she  did  not  die. 

Then  the  witch  gave  a 
poisoned  apple  to  the  queen. 
The  queen  gave  it  to  Snow 
White.  She  ate  some  of  it 
and  died.  Then  the  queen 
was  happy  but  the  dwarfs 


were  very  sorry.  Soon  the 
prince  came  and  found  Snow 
White  was  dead.  He  was 
angry  because  the  queen  had 
poisoned  his  sweetheart. 

The  dwarfs  carried  Snow 
White’s  coffin  to  the  palace. 
One  dwarf  stumbled  and 
dropped  one  end  of  the  coffin. 
The  piece  of  poisoned  apple 
came  up  out  of  Snow 
White’s  throat  and  she  was 
alive  again.  Then  every 
body  was  happy. 

The  prince  married  Snow 
White.  Every  one  loved 
them.  The  witch  made  the 
bad  queen-mother  very  ugly. 
No  one  loved  her. 

Wishes 

Said  the  first  little  chicken, 

With  a  queer  little  squirm, 

“I  wish  I  could  find 
A  fat  little  worm.” 

Said  the  next  little  chicken, 

With  an  odd  little  shrug, 

‘‘I  wish  I  could  find 
A  little  fat  bug.” 

Said  the  third  little  chicken, 

With  a  sharp  little  squeal, 

‘‘I  wish  I  could  find 
Some  nice  yellow  meal.” 

Said  the  fourth  little  chicken, 

With  a  small  sigh  of  grief, 

‘‘I  wish  I  could  find 
A  little  green  leaf.” 

‘‘See  here,”  said  the  mother, 

From  the  green  garden-patch, 

‘‘If  you  want  any  breakfast, 

Just  come  here  and  scratch.  ”--Sel. 
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THE  FRUIT 

Many  fruit  trees  grew  in 
the  yard  behind  Freda’s 
house.  Freda’s  father  pick¬ 
ed  some  of  it.  There  was  a 
large  basket  of  fruit. 

Freda’s  mother  gave  some 

_ to  her.  They  were  small 

and  red.  She  gave  some _ 

to  her,  too.  They  were  hard 
and  brown.  And  she  gave  a 

_ to  her.  It  was  large  and 

yellow.  Freda  ate  many  of 

the  pretty  red _ and  she 

gave  the  yellow _ and  the 

brow _ to  her  brother 

John. 


THE  MINNOWS. 

Marvin  and  Gorham  went 
to  the  pond.  They  caught 
some  minnows .  Marvin  car¬ 
ried  them  to  school  in  a 
glass.  Gorham  put  the 
minnows  into  a  bowl  of 
water.  The  minnows  died 
after  awhile. 


GIPSY. 

Ben  had  a  little  black  pony. 
Its  name  was  Gipsy. 

One  day  Ben  went  for  a 
ride  on  Gipsy.  He  rode  out 
into  the  country.  Suddenly 
Gipsy  stumbled  and  threw 
Ben.  He  fell  on  some  soft 
grass.  He  looked  at  Gipsy’s 


feet  and  saw  that  one  of  his 
shoes  was  lost.  Poor  Gipsy 
was  lame.  Ben  rode  home 
very  slowly.  He  took  Gipsy 
to  the  black-smith  shop  and 
the  black-smith  put  another 
shoe  on  him. 

The  Rainy  Day. 

I  want  the  sun  to  shine  again, 

I  want  the  rain  to  stop. 

It  marches  like  the  feet  of  men— 
Drop-drop,  drop-drop,  drop-drop! 

I  do  not  like  the  rain  a  bit, 

I  do  not  like  the  mud, 

The  cows  all  turn  their  backs  to  it, 
And  sadly  chew  their  cud. 

I  press  my  nose  against  the  pane 
Until  my  nose  is  flat, 

But  all  I  see  is  just  the  rain- 
Pat-pat,  pat-pat,  pat-pat! 

I  want  the  children  out  again, 

I  want  the  weather  fine. 

I  don’t  know  how  to  wait  till  then  — 

I  want  the  sun  to  shine. 

—Ethel  M.  Kelly  in  Youths'  Companion. 

CHILDREN’S  ITEMS. 

V.  Daniels  has  new  shoes. 
Lois  Fountain  has  som^ 
white  shoes. 

Dorothy  and  Helen  Atkins 
received  a  box  from  home 
recently. 

Lillian  Graw  had  a  good 
time  one  Sunday  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  She  spent  the  day  with 
her  father  in  town. 

C.  W.  Rush  has  some 
pretty  new  shoes.  His 
mother  sent  him  fifty  cents 
to  buy  fruit  and  candy  with. 
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To  Parents,  Guardians  and  Friends  of 

Deaf  and  Blind  Children: 

This  is  a  school  supported  by  the  state  for 
educating  all  children  within  the  state  whose  de¬ 
fective  sight  or  hearing  makes  it  impossible  or 
difficult  for  them  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
public  schools.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be 
too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  be  educated  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  of  sound  mind  and  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Any  person  desiring  to  enter  a  pupil  at  the 
school  should  write  the  President,  stating: 

1.  Name,  age,  sex  and  color  of  pupil. 

2.  Name  and  address  of  parents  or  guardian. 

This  is  a  School,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 

or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  indus¬ 
trial  training  to  deaf  and  blind  children.  Only 
educable  children  of  school-age  will  be  admitted 
and  retained.  Those  attending  school  here  should 
not  be  called  “inmates,”  “patients, ”  or  subjects 
of  charity. 

Its  aim  is  to  so  train  and  teach  its  pupils  that 
they  may  be  able  to  take  their  place  among  the 
busy  ranks  of  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and 
lead  useful  and  independent  lives. 

Proper  Time  for  Admission. 

Pupili  are  received  at  any  time  except  dur¬ 
ing  vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  a  child  is 
at  the  opening  of  the  school,  the  latter  part  of 
September.  The  school  term  is  eight  months 
and  it  is  necessary  to  make  each  day’s  work 
count  in  order  that  the  school  maintain  its  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  Each  pupil  should  there¬ 
fore  be  present  to  begin  work  promptly  at  the 
opening  of  each  session  and  remain  without  inter¬ 
ruption  the  entire  school  term. 

Proper  Sclioo  I  Aiie. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young.  It  is  advisable  to 
enter  a  child  at  six  years  of  age. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except 
clothing  and  the  first  traveling  expenses.  Cloth¬ 
ing  must  be  provided  by  parents  or  friends  The 
first  traveling  expenses,  not  paid  by  the  parents, 
is  provided  for  by  the  county  commissioners  of 
the  county  from  which  the  pupil  comes.  After¬ 
wards  this  expense  is  met  by  the  state. 


Object  of  the  School. 

The  state  in  providing  this  school  for  her 
deaf  and  blind  children  acts  with  the  same  motive 
that  caused  her  to  establish  her  public  schools, 
that  is,  a  desire  to  fit  these  children  to  become 
good  and  useful  citizens.  It  is  found  more  ex¬ 
pedient  and  more  economical  to  gather  all  her 
deaf  and  blind  children  into  one  place  than  to  es¬ 
tablish  separate  schools  for  them  throughout  the 
state. 

It  is  inexcusable  for  any  parent  or  guardian 
of  any  healthy  deaf  or  blind  child  to  keep  the 
child  out  of  school  when  the  state  has  made  such 
liberal  provision  for  their  education. 

No  child  of  weak  intelligence,  no  child  of  vi¬ 
cious  or  bad  habits,  and  no  child  suffering  from  in¬ 
curable  diseases  will  be  admitted  into  the  school 
The  Course  of  Study. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar 
schools,  with  a  number  of  high  school  studies 
subject  to  such  changes  as  the  peculiar  wants  of 
the  deaf  or  blind  child  requires.  The  school 
strives  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progressive  spirit 
of  the  age  and  nothing  is  left  out  of  the  course 
of  study  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  pupil. 

Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading. 
Every  possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and 
promote  speech. 

Those  who  desire  a  higher  education  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  admission  to  Gallaudet  College,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Industrial  training  is  also  given  in  several 
branches  as  carpentry,  printing,  domestic  sci¬ 
ence,  broom-making,  rug-weaving,  etc. 

Location. 

The  school  is  located  one  mile  north  of  the 
old  “City  Gates.”  The  northern  terminus  of 
the  car  line  is  only  one  block  from  the  school, 
giving  easy  access  to  and  from  the  city.  From 
the  rear  of  the  buildings  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
ocean  may  be  obtained. 

With  the  beautiful  location  and  balmy  fresh 
air  from  the  sea  and  the  pure  artesian  water 
from  our  own  well,  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  children  are  assured. 

Miscellaneous. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which 
time  a  letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as 
the  term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are 
earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children 
to  visit  home  during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  about  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  closes  the  latter  part  of  May,  when 
the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer  vacation. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  that  of  a 
well-regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is 
paid  to  the  health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits 
of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in 
care  of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  deaf  or 
blind  child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real 
service  to  a  class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar 
degree  the  blessing  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  WALKER,  President. 
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The  Teacher  of  the  Silent 


jWTANY  YEARS  AGO  there  lived  in 
*  *  the  pretty  little  village  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  the  distinguished  sur¬ 
geon,  Dr.  Mason  Fitch  Cogswell,  who 
had  a  beautiful  young  daughter. 
Alice  Cogswell  was  as  playful,  sweet 
and  bright  as  any  other  child,  yet  she 
never  spoke,  and  when  spoken  to  she 
did  not  hear  or  understand.  To  her 
all  of  life  was  silent.  The  voices  of 
parents  and  playfellows,  the  sound 
even  of  her  own  laughter,  were  all  un- 
kown  to  he»\  The  song  of  birds,  the 
music  of  instruments,  the  roar  and 
the  rush  of  falling  water  or  of  the  surf, 
the  pattering  of  rain,  the  whistling  of 
the  wind,  the  deep  roll  of  the  thunder, 
were  all  as  nothing  to  her.  She  could 
not  conceive  of  their  existence.  She 
could  ask  no  questions,  she  could  make 
no  requests,  she  could  tell  no  thought 
or  feeling  of  her  heart.  Those  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  her  of 
course  knew  by  her  gestures  whether 
she  was  glad  or  sorry,  hungry  or 
thirsty,  sleepy  or  wakeful,  comfort¬ 
able  or  uncomfortable;  but  she  had  no 
words  to  tell  them  what  they  could  not 
see.  She  might  wonder  at  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  day  and  night,  she  might  watch 
the  sinking  sun  or  gaze  at  the  pale 
moon  and  twinkling  stars,  but  she  could 
neither  ask  nor  be  told  what  they 
were;  neither  could  she  be  made  to 
understand  whether  an  action  was 
right  or  wrong  or  why  it  was  either, 
for  she  was  deaf  and  dumb.  Next 
door  to  the  Cogswell  family  lived  a 
family  named  Gallaudet,  whose  old¬ 


est  son,  Thomas,  pitied  the  unfortunate 
little  Alice  with  all  his  compassionate 
heart.  One  day  it  occurred  to  him  that 
she  might  be  taught  to  read,  and  then 
what  a  world  of  happiness  might  be 
hers.  He  began  by  showing  her  the 
letters  h-a-t,  and  soon  made  her  under¬ 
stand  that  they  expressed  the  hat 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  so  by 
little  and  little  he  succeeded  in  teach¬ 
ing  many  things  to  the  silent  child; 
but  this  was  not  enough  for  him. 
From  loving  and  pitying  this  one  little 
“prisoner  of  silence,”  he  was  led  to 
think  of  and  pity  all  the  other  unfor¬ 
tunates  who  could  neither  hear  nor 
speak,  and  at  last  he  determined  to  de¬ 
vote  his  whole  life  to  helping  not  only 
Alice,  but  as  many  others  as  he  could. 

About  thirty  years  before  Thomas 
H.  Gallaudet  had  tried  to  teach  poor 
little  Alice  Cogswell,  a  good  French 
abbe,  named  L’Epee,  had  also  pitied 
those  who  were  thus  locked  out  from 
knowledge,  which  to  the  rest  of  us 
comes  so  easily  that  it  seems  to  us  that 
we  know  it  of  ourselves;  and  he  and 
later  on  a  pupil  of  his,  another  good 
abbe  named  Sicard,  had  studied  out  a 
sign  language  by  which  deaf  mutes 
could  learn  to  talk  with  others.  Mr. 
Gallaudet  had  heard  of  these  two  men, 
and  of  how  much  they  had  been  able 
to  teach  by  means  of  the  finger  alpha¬ 
bet,  so  he  went  across  the  ocean  to 
learn  it.  It  was  a  long  voyage  on  a 
sailing  vessel,  for  there  were  no  steam¬ 
ships,  and  he  was  absent  about  fifteen 
months,  but  at  last  he  came  back  and 
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on  April  17,  1817,  the  first  school  on 
this  continent  for  the  instruction  of 
deaf  mutes  was  opened  in  Hartford, 
Conn. 

From  this  school,  beginning  with 
only  seven  pupils,  have  sprung  many 
noble  institutions  in  all  parts  of  our 
wide  land,  wherein  the  deaf-mute 
children  of  rich  and  poor  alike  can 
find  faithful,  devoted  teachers  to  open 
for  them  with  silent  key  the  doors 
which  lead  to  the  many  paths  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

Even  before  the  time  of  the  two 
good  abbes  there  had  been  single  in¬ 
stances  in  which  some  devoted  parent 
had  so  carefully  instructed  a  child, 
rendered  doubly  dear  by  the  misfor¬ 
tune  which  had  closed  upon  it  the  door 
to  many  of  life’s  choicest  blessings, 
that  it  had  learned  to  read  and  write  a 
little,  though  never  well,  and  to  follow 
some  mechanical  employment.  In  some 
of  the  convents  in  France  very  beauti¬ 
ful  embroidery  was  done  by  deaf 
mutes,  and  some  of  the  finest  laces 
were  the  work  of  their  nimble  fingers 
and  sharp  eyes. 

There  were  also  some  deaf  mutes 
who  had  shown  decided  artistic  ability. 
In  this  country  in  the  early  days  when 
the  fine  arts  were  little  cultivated 
among  us,  a  portrait  painter  whose 
work  is  equal  to  that  of  most  of  his 
compeers,  was  a  deaf  mute,  whose  sole 
instruction  was  gained  from  mixing 
colors  in  a  coach  painting  shop.  His 
name  is  now  forgotten,  but  the  writer 
remembers  that  her  grandfather, 
showing  her  the  portraits  (still  exist¬ 
ing)  of  his  grandparents,  told  her  that 
they  were  painted  by  this  man,  and 
added:  “If  he  had  lived  in  good  Mr. 
Gallaudet's  time,  this  poor  deaf  mute 
would  have  been  educated  and  very 
probably  have  become  a  celebrated 
artist.’’ 

The  figure  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  teach¬ 
ing  little  Alice  Cogswell  the  first  letter 
of  the  sign  alphabet  appears  in  the 


marble  group  erected  by  the  “deaf 
mutes  of  America”  to  the  memory  of 
their  benefactor  and  which  stands  at 
Gallaudet  College  in  Washington. 

This  large  and  flourishing  institution 
was  presided  over  by  Prof.  Edward 
Gallaudet,  a  worthy  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  for  many  years 
and  in  its  fine  location  and  great  extent 
forms  an  interesting  and  grateful  con¬ 
trast  to  the  humble  building  on  Pros¬ 
pect  street  in  Hartford  in  which  the  be¬ 
loved  father  begun  his  unselfish  labors. 

Another  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  also  devoted  his  life 
to  the  deaf  mutes,  but  more  in  the  way 
of  giving  them  pastoral  care  and  relig¬ 
ious  instruction  at  his  church  on  West 
Eighteenth  street,  near  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York. 

As  might  be  supposed,  there  have 
been  improvements  upon  the  method 
originated  by  L’Epee  and  Sicard  and 
taught  by  Gallaudet.  The  one  that  has 
attracted  the  most  interest  has  been 
that  of  making  the  deaf  to  hear  and 
dumb  to  speak,  the  first  in  a  figurative 
and  the  last  in  a  real  sense — so  that  we 
may  now  converse  with  a  deaf  mute 
without  being  conscious  that  to  one  of 
us  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sound. 
This  power  of  speaking  as  others  do 
and  of  understanding  spoken  words  is 
taught  by  watching  and  causing  the 
pupil  to  imitate  the  motions  of  the  lips 
and  of  the  throat  muscles  of  those 
whose  speech  is  unimpaired.  The  sons 
of  Mr.  Gallaudet  employ  this  method  for 
those  who,  having  lost  their  hearing  in 
early  childhood  by  some  disease,  as 
scarlet  fever,  still  possess  memory  of 
sound  and  some  power  of  articulation. 
With  such  their  success  is  wonderful. 
But  for  those  to  whom  life  has  always 
been  soundless  they  think  the  sign 
language  to  be  the  more  natural,  and 
therefore  employ  it. 

Long  years  ago  the  bright  and  lov¬ 
ing  Alice  Cogswell  and  the  noble 

( Continued,  on  Page  97) 
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Dr.  DeWitt  Webb  Passed  Away. 

From,  the  St.  Augustine  Evening  Record  of  April  13th. 


Universal  sorrow  is  felt  in  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  over  the  death  of  Dr.  DeWitt 
Webb,  for  many  years  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  physicians  of  this  city,  and  a  man 
who  was  prominently  connected  with 


many  societies  and  organizations.  Dr. 
Webb  died  Thursday  evening  at  7:45 
o’clock  following  a  tedious  illness.  He 
retained  consciousness  up  until  the 
very  last  and  then  said  that  he  had  one 


The  Late  Dr.  DeWitt  Webb 
For  sixteen  years  attending  physican  of  the  School. 
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great  regret — the  fact  that  he  must  go 
when  there  was  still  so  much  in  the 
world  for  him  to  do.  This  was  always 
Dr.  Webb’s  attitude  toward  life  and  it 
is  rarely  that  a  man  accomplishes  as 
much  for  the  public  good  in  the  com¬ 
paratively  short  number  of  years  al¬ 
lotted  as  Dr.  Webb  was  able  to  do. 

Dr.  Webb  was  76  years  of  age,  hav¬ 
ing  been  born  December  19,  1840,  and 
during  his  lifetime  he  had  held  a  great 
many  important  positions.  He  was 
born  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  near  the  city 
of  Poughkeepsie,  and  was  a  graduate 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons  in  New  York  City,  the  same  col¬ 
lege  of  which  Dr.  Andrew  Anderson 
of  this  city  is  a  graduate.  Dr.  Ander¬ 
son  and  Dr.  Webb  were  in  fact  college 
mates.  Dr.  Webb  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  legislature  for  two 
years,  and  it  was  during  that  time  he 
formed  his  enduring  friendship  with 
the  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Mr. 
Depew  being  at  that  time  a  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Senate,  while 
Dr.  Webb  held  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Dr.  Webb  came  to  St.  Augustine 
in  1880  and  then  commenced  the 
doctor’s  long  career  of  usefulness  in 
this  city.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  St.  Augustine  Historical  Society 
and  Institute  of  Science,  and  has  been 
the  president  of  that  organization  for 
thirty-three  years.  This  society  has 
been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  city 
in  preserving  historical  relics,  and 
keeping  alive  old  traditions  and  stories 
concerning  historic  St.  Augustine.  The 
city  owes  a  great  debt  to  Dr.  Webb  for 
his  work  in  this  regard  as  well  as  for 
his  work  in  connection  with  the  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  Free  Public  Library  Associa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Webb  did  much  good  work 
for  the  library  association  as  a  member 
of  the  organization,  and  then  during 
the  past  few  years  as  its  president. 

Politicial  honors  were  also  bestowed 
upon  him  here  in  Florida.  In  1903  Dr. 


Webb  was  elected  to  the  Florida  State 
legislature  as  a  representative  from 
this  district.  During  1911  and  1912  he 
was  mayor  of  the  city  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  refused  to  be  nominated  again,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  demands  made  upon  him  by 
his  professional  work  and  multitudi¬ 
nous  other  cares  and  responsibilities. 
Dr.  Webb  was  always  a  strong  advo¬ 
cate  of  woman’s  suffrage  and  favored 
the  extension  of  the  right  of  franchise 
to  women.  Some  two  years  ago  he 
made  the  prediction  that  the  Florida 
legislature  would  shortly  bestow  this 
right  upon  its  women,  and  the  time, 
indeed,  seems  very  near  when  this 
prediction  will  be  fulfilled. 

Dr.  Webb  was  president  of  the 
staff  of  physicians  of  Flagler  Hospital, 
and  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  all  his  fellow  physicians.  For 
fifteen  years  he  was  the  special 
physician  in  charge  at  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  of 
which  Dr.  Albert  H.  Walker  is  presi¬ 
dent.  During  that  time  he  was  most 
faithful  in  the  execution  of  his  duties, 
and  throughout  the  fifteen  years  only 
one  death  occurred  at  the  school 
among  the  children,  this  being  from 
an  incurable  malady  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  physician.  Dr.  Walker  always 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Dr. 
Webb’s  care  of  the  children,  and  he 
was  universally  beloved  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  teachers. 

Dr.  Webb  was  a  zealous  and  faith¬ 
ful  worker  in  the  Memorial  Presbyter¬ 
ian  church  and  Sunday  school  just  as 
long  as  his  health  would  permit  of  this. 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was 
an  elder  of  the  church. 

One  incident  of  his  early  life  in  St. 
Augustine  of  which  Dr.  Webb  often 
liked  to  tell  had  to  do  with  the  coming 
to  this  city  of  a  number  of  Indian  cap¬ 
tives,  who  were  brought  here  from  the 
West  and  confined  in  Fort  Marion.  Dr. 
Webb  had  been  appointed  assistant 
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surgeon  at  St.  Francis  Barracks,  this 
place  being  then  an  army  post,  and  he 
was  given  charge  of  these  captives. 
At  this  time  he  gained  the  friendship 
of  the  Indians  and  he  also  acquired  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  which  was 
of  value  when  he  was  sent  by  the 
goverment  some  years  later  to  make 
an  inspection  trip  down  into  the  Ever¬ 
glades  to  investigate  conditions  among 
the  Indians  there. 

Dr.  Webb  is  survived  only  by  the 
bereaved  widow,  who  has  been  a  con¬ 
firmed  invalid  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  by  an  adopted  daughter,  Elsie 
Tilghman  Webb,  who  makes  her  home 
with  Mrs.  Webb  at  No.  59  Marine 
street.  Although  he  leaves  so  few 
relatives  to  mourn  his  loss,  his  pass¬ 
ing  is  regretted  by  the  entire  com¬ 
munity. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  tomorrow 
afternoon  at  3  o’clock  from  Memorial 
Presbyterian  church,  with  the  pastor, 
Dr.  Barton  B.  Bigler,  officiating  at  the 
service.  In  compliance  with  a  request 
made  by  Dr.  Webb,  a  number  of  blind 
children  from  the  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  will  sing.  The  last 
rites  at  Evergreen  cemetery  will  be 
conducted  by  Ashlar  Lodge,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  the  deceased  having 
been  a  Mason  of  long  standing  and  a 
Knight  Templar.  He  was  connected 
with  lodges  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  No.  17,  and  of  St.  Augustine 
Commandery  No.  10,  Knights  Tem¬ 
plar.  He  had  many  friends  among  the 
local  Masons  as  well  as  among  other 
organizations  and  in  fact  among  peo¬ 
ple  from  every  walk  in  life. 


Lars  M.  Larson,  a  brilliant  deaf 
man,  who  founded  the  New  Mexico 
School,  is  again  trying  to  found  an¬ 
other  school.  This  time  it  is  an  agri¬ 
cultural  institute  for  the  deaf  in  Min¬ 
nesota, 


Dr.  E.  M.  (iallaudet. 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Gallaudet  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  many  leading  deaf  citizens, 
particularly  the  graduates  of  Gallaudet 
College  as  the  greatest  benefactor  of 
the  deaf  in  the  United  States,  not 
only  because  of  his  authority  on  the 
value  of  the  combined  method  but 
mainly  because  of  his  magnetism  in 
contact  with  the  deaf.  Some  days 
ago  a  letter  from  him  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Runde  was  shown  to  Mr.  d’Estrella. 
On  noticing  the  clearness  of  his  hand¬ 
writing,  he  mentally  copied  the  last 
sentence  of  the  letter  which  ran  as 
follows: 

“My  eighty  years  bring  me  a  good 
deal  of  weakness,  but  my  heart  beats 
warmly  for  my  dear  friends. "—Cali¬ 
fornia  News. 


The  Teacher  of  the  Silent. 

(Continued  from  Page  Two.) 
teacher  whose  self-denying  labor 
made  her  life  a  happy  one,  have  pass¬ 
ed  into  the  Unknown  Land,  where,  as 
our  Christian  hope  teaches  us  to 
believe,  every  good  thing  is  theirs. 
We  thank  God  in  our  hearts  that  he 
has  made  such  men  to  guide  His  help¬ 
less  ones,  and  remem  her  gladly  that 
it  is  those  whom  Mr.  Gallaudet’s 
laborious  life  so  greatly  benefited  who 
have  gratefully  raised  this  beautiful 
tribute  to  his  memory.  Harper's 
Younn  People’s  Weekly. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Florida  school  which  we 
have  not  yet  found  time  to  examine  as 
carefully  as  we  shall  a  little  later.  But 
we  notice  that  it  was  printed  at  the 
school  and  that  the  work  reflects  credit 
on  the  printery.  In  the  last  issue  of  the 
School  Herald  we  see  that  they  have 
purchased  a  linotype,  and  we  congratu¬ 
late  them.  There  has  been  much  im¬ 
provement  in  the  printing  office  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  with  a  linotyye 
they  will  be  up-to-date.  Western  Pain. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  THE  CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  DEAF 


Old  Hartford,  the  Cradle  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  in  America. 


Where  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first  American  school  for 
will  be  celebrated l  on  July  4,  1917  jointly  by  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  and  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf. 


the 


Hartford,  Connecticut,  June  29  to  July  3,  1917 


Friday,  June  29 
GENERAL  SESSION 

Opening  of  Convention  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet 

Address  of  Welcome _ _  _ 

Response _  Dr.  N.  F.  Walker 

Kindergarten  Section 

Mrs.  Reno  Margulies,  Chair  man 
Friday  morning,  June  29 

Paper:  “Some  Recent  Educational  Experi¬ 
ments  and  their  Relation  to  Schools  for 
the  Deaf,’’  Mrs.  A.  Reno  Margulies 
Discussion. 

Paper:  “The  Reconstructed  Kindergarten” 
(Illustrated),  Miss  Patty  Hill ,  Director, 
Department  of  Kindergarten  Education, 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University. 
Discussion. 

Paper:  “Montessori  Education  Continued  in 
Elementary  Grades”  (with  demonstration 
of  Dr.  Montessori’s  new  material  for 
children  from  6  to  9  years  of  age), 
Miss  Bertha  Chapman,  Director,  Elemen¬ 
tary  Department,  Montessori  School, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Discussion. 

General  Discussion  of  Kindergarten  Ques¬ 
tions,  in  charge  of  Chairman  of  Section. 

Daily  illustration  of  rhythm  work  with  very 
young  children  in  class  room,  by  pupils  of 
Mrs.  Margulies. 

Daily  Demonstration  of  Beginning  Work,  by 
pupils  of  Rhode  Island  School,  directed 
by  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hurd,  a  Development 
through  Montessori  Method  Applied;  b 
Method  of  Communication;  c  First  Ef¬ 
forts  at  Expression;  d  Development  of 
Voice,  Tone  Work,  Miss  Pattie  Thomason  ', 
e  First  Articulate  Speech  and  Language. 

Industrial  Section 

I)r.  Warren  Robinson,  Chairman 

Afternoon, 

Address:  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the 

American  Federation  of  Labor, 


Paper:  “Discussion  of  the  Results  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Instruction  in  the  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,”  Snpt. 
E.  McKay  Goodwin.  Discussion. 

Paper:  “Agriculture  and  the  Deaf;  Statistics, 
Opinions,  and  Suggestions  by  the  Deaf  of 
the  Country,”  Dr.  Warren  Robinson. 

Discussion. 

Paper:  “What  Part  is  the  Woman  to  play  in 
the  Agricultural  Movement  among  the 
Deaf?”  Miss  Elizabeth  De  Long. 

Discussion. 

General  Discussion  of  Industrial  Topics. 

Joint  Agricultural  Exhibit  by  the  School  and 
the  Deaf  of  the  Nation. 

Evening 


Normal  Section 

Miss  Sarah  Harvey  Porter,  Chairman 
Saturday  morning,  June  30 
Address:  Dr.  J.  Dewey ,  Columbia  University. 
Paper:  “Language  Teaching,”  Dr.  S.  G. 

Davidson.  Discussion. 

Paper:  “Number  Work,”  Mrs.  T.  F.  Driscoll. 
Discussion. 

Paper:  “The  Training  of  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf,”  Dr.  A.  L.  Crouter.  Discussion. 
Lectures  on  Normal  Training,  A.  J.  Winnie, 
Director,  Department  for  Training  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Deaf,  Milwaukee  State  Normal 
School. 

Number  work  illustrated  daily  by  Mrs.  Dris¬ 
coll  with  pupils  of  the  Hartford  School. 


Art  Section 

Mrs.  O.  A.  Betts,  Chairman 
Afternoon, 

Address. 

Paper:  “Gallaudet  College  and  Vocational 
Training,”  Dr.  Charles  R.  Ely,  Professor 
of  Natural  Science,  Gallaudet  College, 
Discussion, 


Reception  by  Principal  and  Mrs.  Wheeler 
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Paper:  “Physical  Education  for  the  Deaf.” 
Miss  Hannah  Lucas  Mathews. 

Discussion. 

Evening, 

Dancing  in  Gymnasium 
Sunday.  June  1 

Sermon  for  the  Deaf,  by  Rev. J.  H.  Cloud,  I). I). 

Paper:  “Religious  Training,”  Rev.  U.  Read. 

Discussion. 

Paper:  “Ethical  Training,”./.  A.  McFarlane. 

Discussion. 

Paper:  “Training  in  Manners,”  Miss  P.  Jones. 

Discussion 

Sermon  by  Hartford  minister  on  lawn  in  even¬ 
ing. 

Auricular  Section 

Miss  Pattie  Thomason,  Chairman 
Monday  morning,  July  2 

Paper:  “History  of  Auricular  Work  in  the 
New  York  Institution,”  E.  H.  Currier. 

Discussion. 

Demonstration  by  Pupils  of  the  N.  Y.  Insti¬ 
tution  in  charge  of  Miss  Amelia  E.  Berry. 

Paper:  “The  Partially  Deaf  Child  — A  School 
Problem,”  John  D.  Wright. 

Discussion. 

Paper:  “The  Preservation  of  Hearing  in 
Children,”  Eh'.  Harold  Hays. 

Discussion. 

Round  Table  Discussion: 

Topic,  “Questions  from  the  Question  Box.” 

The  Possibilities  of  Instrumental  Music  for 
the  Deaf  will  be  demonstrated  by  the  Fan- 
wood  Military  Band.  There  will  also  be  ex¬ 
hibition  drills  by  the  Fanwood  Cadets. 

Afternoon 
Business  session 

Reports  of  Treasurer  and  of  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Oral  Section 

Principal  E.  C.  Gruver,  Chairman 
Tuesday  morning,  July  3 

Paper:  “A  plan  for  Measuring  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Speech  of  Deaf  Children,” 
Dr.  Harris  Taylor.  Discussion. 

Paper:  “Suggestions  for  Improving  the 
Quality  of  the  Voice,”  Demonstration; 
Class-room  Exercises  for  Voice  Develop¬ 
ment;  Inflection,  Miss  Pattie  Thomason 

Discussion. 

Paper:  “The  Muller-Walle  System  of  Lip- 
Reading,”  Miss  Martha  E.  Bruhn. 

Discussion. 

Paper:  “Education  and  Development  of  Oma 
Simpson.”  Illustrated  by  Oma  Simpson, 
a  deaf-blind  pupil,  Miss  Sophia  Alcorn. 

Discussion. 

General  daily  practice  work  by  pupils  of  the 
Hartford  School. 


Ogden,  Utah,  Feb.  2b,  191 7 
To  the  Members  of  the  Convention  of  A  merican 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf: 

Dear  Friends: 

As  has  been  announced  by  I)r.  Gallaudet, 
our  president,  the  twenty-first  meeting  of  the 
Convention  will  be  held  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
June  29  to  July  3,  1917.  On  July  4th  we  are  to 
join  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf  in 
a  special  celebration  commemorating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Hartford  School. 

The  meeting  will  be  an  unusually  large 
gathering.  The  program,  an  excellent  one, 
appeared  in  the  January  Annals. 

Are  you  planning  to  attend  the  convention? 

If  so,  engage  your  room  now! 

On  another  page  we  give  a  list  of  hotels 
at  Hartford  with  the  approximate  number  of 
rooms  and  prices. 

Reservations  should  be  made  at  once  as 
rooms  at  the  hotels  are  usually  filled  with 
summer  tourists. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Wheeler,  principal  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Sehool,  is  planning  to  serve  luncheon  to 
the  members  at  the  institution  for  a  nominal 
sum.  This  will  be  a  great  convenience  for 
those  who  wish  to  attend  both  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions. 

The  railroads  have  been  requested  to  grant 
reduced  rates  to  Hartford.  The  regular  sum¬ 
mer  tourist  rates  will  be  in  effect. 

Plans  of  whieh  we  heartily  approve  are 
being  perfected  by  Mr.  J.  Cook  Howard, 
president  of  the  “N.  A.  D.  ”  to  start  a  trans¬ 
continental  special  for  the  Hartford  meeting. 
Mr.  Howard  hopes  to  have  one  or  more  cars 
from  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Vancouver, 
B.  C..  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul  and  some 
other  cities  to  make  up  a  special  train  from 
Chicago  thru  Detroit,  Buffalo  and  Montreal. 

Persons  desiring  to  join  Mr.  Howard's 
“trans-continental  special”  will  please  com¬ 
municate  with  him  at  Providence  Building. 
Duluth,  Minn.  Do  it  now! 

Very  truly, 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS,  Secretary. 


Hotel  Rater. 

New  Dom  Hotel,  Cor.  Church  and  Trumbull 
Sts.,  Single  rooms:  $1,  1.50,  2;  Double 
rooms:  $1.50,  2,  3. 

Allen  House,  152  Asylum  St.,  40  single  rooms. 
Per  person  $1.50  and  up.  10  double  rooms 
$3  per  room. 

Hotel  Garde,  366  Asylum  St.,  75  rooms.  Single 
$1,  and  up.  Some  double  rooms  $1.50. 
Hotel  Bond,  320  Asylum  Street,  75  double 
rooms  $2.50. 

Hotel  Hartford,  Cor.  High  and  Allyn  Sts., 
150  rooms.  Single:  $1,  1.50,  2,  Double: 
$1.50,  2,  3. 
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OUR  GOOD  FRIENDS  at  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Deaf  are  rejoicing 
over  the  fact  that  the  legislature  of 
that  state  has  recent- 
Classification  ly  passed  a  bill  placing 

of  Schools  for  the  school  under  its  ed- 
the  Deaf  ucational  board,  where 

in  all  justice  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  it  rightfully  belongs. 

Nineteen  years  ago  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  Iowa  enacted  a  law 
bringing  all  the  penal  and  custodial 
and  correctional  institutions  under  the 
direction  and  management  of  a  central 
board.  The  School  for  the  Deaf  was  for 
some  reason  placed  under  this  board 
also.  It  was  a  most  heartless  and  un¬ 
just  classification,  but  Iowa  rejoiced  at 
the  time  at  her  “progressive  tend¬ 
encies.” 

No  doubt  the  great  injustice  to  the 
deaf  children  and  deaf  citizenry  of  the 
state  by  this  classification  has  at  last 
dawned  upon  the  great  people  of  that 
great  state  and  they  lost  no  time  in 
rectifying  the  mistake  of  nineteen 
years  ago.  The  school  has  recently 
been  placed  under  the  educational 
board,  known  in  this  state  as  the 
Board  of  Control. 

We  extend  congratulations  to  the 
Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Speaking  of  classifications  reminds 
us  that  the  classification  of  the  Florida 
school  has  caused  most  favorable  com¬ 
ment  throughout  the  country  and  un¬ 
questionably  the  great  progress  of  the 
school  has  been  due  in  a  great  measure 


to  the  bringing  of  it  into  the  educa¬ 
tional  atmosphere  of  the  state  and 
making  it  a  part  of  our  school  system. 

Only  a  few,  a  very  few,  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  the  blind  are  now  improp¬ 
erly  classified. 

A  deaf  child  and  a  blind  child  has 
a  hard  struggle  to  get  an  education. 
Then  why  further  handicap  him  by 
placing  him  in  the  same  category  with 
the  insane,  the  depraved  and  the 
criminal? 

Where  is  the  justice  of  it? 

Where  is  the  logic  of  it? 

— - :  o : - - 

IN  OUR  RECENT  REPORT  to  the 
*  Board  of  Control  we  asked  for 
approval  of  appropriations  of  $37,500 
for  current  expenses 
The  H.  C.  L.  and  for  each  of  the  next 
our  Appropriations  two  years.  This 
amount  was  carefully 
ascertained  from  the  past  expenses  of 
the  school,  making  due  allowance  for 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
also  in  an  increase  in  attendance. 
The  report  was  written  last  summer. 
At  that  time  we  could  not  foresee  the 
present  abnormal  conditions,  especial¬ 
ly  the  great  increase  in  price  of  all 
food  stuffs  of  every  kind.  It  is  possible 
now  that  the  amount  asked  for  will 
not  be  sufficient.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  continue  the  school  for  a  full  term. 
But  we  are  going  to  do  our  best.  Other 
activities  throughout  the  state  and  the 
country  will  have  to  economize  and  we 
feel  that  the  school  should  bear  its 
part  in  the  struggle  before  us. 

Some  of  the  schools  of  the  deaf 
have  been  forced  to  close  before  the 
end  of  the  term  on  account  of  the 
rapid  rise  in  practically  every  thing 
and  a  consequent  scarcity  of  funds 
appropriated. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  state  that 
we  will  go  through  the  full  session 
without  a  deficit,  but  it  has  neces¬ 
sitated  the  utmost  care  and  caution  in 
the  purchase  of  supplies,  etc, 
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Laurens,  whose  brainlets  in  the 
Leaf  have  kept  the  1.  p.  f.  alive,  was  a 
welcome  visitor  at  the  school  recently. 

The  deaf  of  Ogden,  Utah,  are 
enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  beautiful 
little  chapel,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $15, 
000  by  the  Mormon  Church,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  by  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  of 
the  said  Church  on  Jan.  14. 

J.  Frederick  Meagher,  of  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Wash.,  Chief  of  the  Imposter 
Bureau,  of  the  N.  A.  D.,  announces 
the  birth  of  a  son  to  himself  and  wife 
on  March  19th.  His  interest  in  the 
N.  A.  D.  was  so  great  that  he  has 
called  his  little  son  NADRIC. 

A  silent  delegation  of  ten  strong 
from  Dixeland  had  planned  to  go  to 
the  Hartford  convention  by  boat  from 
Jacksonville  to  New  York,  but  in  view 
of  the  German  submarine  activities, 
it  has  been  given  up.  Some  will  go  by 
rail  and  some  may  not  go  at  all. 
Blame  it  on  Germany. 

The  New  Era,  published  at  the 
oldest  school  for  the  deaf  up  America, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  is  printing  in  a  series 
the  second  annual  report  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  that  school  made  in  1818.  It 
is  most  interesting  to  read,  as  in  it  are 
told  the  first  attempts  to  educate  the 
deaf  in  America. 

In  view  of  the  certainity  of  a  deficit 
on  account  of  increased  attendance 
and  high  cost  of  living,  and  further, 
to  let  the  pupils  help  at  home  in  the 
cultivation  of  farms  and  gardens  at 
this  crisis,  the  Indiana  State  School 
will  close  on  May  1st,  over  a  month 
earlier  than  the  regular  closing  time. 


A  big  Star  Spangled  banner  is 
floating  in  front  of  our  main  building, 
and  smaller  ones  are  seen  everywhere 
around.  Patriotism  is  abundant  among 
our  little  folks,  and  our  children  are 
anxious  to  be  of  some  service  to  their 
country.  Some  of  the  big  deaf  boys 
promptly  inspired  by  the  sense  of  duty, 
are  watching  over  the  sand  bars  for 
German  raiders  or  submarines. 

Among  the  recommendations  re¬ 
cently  made  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Burt,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School,  is  the  establishment  of  an 
automobile  repair  shop  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  auto-repairing  to  deaf  boys. 
So  many  garages  are  over  the  country 
and  so  great  is  the  demand  for  skilled 
auto-repairers  that  deaf  boys  who 
have  had  some  instruction  in  auto¬ 
repairing  will  not  have  trouble  to  land 
on  good  paying  jobs. 

We  were  rejoiced  at  seeing  Rev.  J. 
W.  Michaels  again  when  he  appeared 
at  our  school  on  April  7,  after  an 
absence  of  several  months.  He  was 
disabled  from  a  fall  on  the  street 
while  on  a  visit  in  Austin,  Texas,  and 
was  very  kindly  taken  care  of  at  the 
school  for  the  deaf  there  for  ten  weeks. 
Now  he  is  able  to  walk  as  frisky  as  ever 
to  the  delight  of  his  friends.  His 
genial  manners  and  talks  delighted 
our  children.  Sunday  morning,  serv¬ 
ices  were  held  at  the  Ancient  Baptist 
church,  attended  by  the  deaf  residents 
of  city  and  the  older  pupils  of  the 
school.  In  the  afternoon  he  conduct¬ 
ed  services  for  the  children  in  the  audi¬ 
torium.  On  Monday  he  left  for  points 
south. 
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Tentative  Program  for  the  First  Reunion  of 
the  Florida  Deaf,  Saint  Augustine,  Fla., 
May  22,  23  and  24,  1917. 

Tuesday,  May  22 

8:30  a.  m.  — Meeting  in  Auditorium. 

Speeches  of  welcome— Response- Ad¬ 
dress  by  Dr.  Walker — Appointment  of 
committee  on  organization. 

2:00  p.  m.  —  Boat  ride  to  North  Beach. 

Bathing—  Fishing— Games — Supper. 

7:30  p.  m.  Movies,  N.  A.  D.  Films 
Orpheum  Theatre. 

Wednesday,  May  23 
8:30  a.  m.  — Meeting  in  Auditorium. 

Organization — Business  — Papers. 

2:00  p.  m. — Base-ball  game. 

Florida  Crackers  vs.  Foreigners. 

4:00  p.  m.  —  Auto  ride  around  City. 

7:30  p.  m. — Services  at  First  Baptist  Church, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Michaels,  officiating. 
Thursday,  May  24. 

8:30  a.  m. — Meeting  in  Auditorium. 

Papers — Discussion— General  Talks 
Resolutions  Adjournment. 

11:00  a.  m. — Car  ride  to  South  Beach. 

Bathing — Fishing— Games— Visiting 
alligator  farm  — Picnic  dinner  at  12:30. 
4:00  p.  m. — Car  ride  home. 

6:30  p.  m.— Play  in  Auditorium. 

8:30  p.  m.  -Sochi  in  the  Dining-room. 

Friday,  May  25 
After  breakfast—  Home-going. 

Notice  — Breakfast  will  be  served  at  7 
o’clock,  dinner  at  12:30;  supper  at  5:30.  First 
meal,  breakfast,  May  22,  and  last  meal,  break¬ 
fast,  May  25.  Rates:  $1.00  a  day  for  board 
and  lodging,  or  $3.00  for  the  whole  time. 

Only  29  have  reported  they  would 
come  to  the  reunion,  and  22  said  they 
would  be  unable  to  come.  Six  are 
doubtful.  These  leave  over  50  yet  to 
be  heard  from.  Don’t  let  the  war 
scare  keep  you  away.  Come  and 
enjoy  a  change  from  your  life  at 
home  for  a  few  days.  All  are  assured 
of  as  a  good  time  as  can  be  found  any¬ 
where  if  not  better. 


Paul  Blount,  who  is  a  valued  em¬ 
ploye  in  the  tonsorial  parlors  of  Rocco 
Pavese  in  Fort  Myers,  is  planning  to 
go  on  to  New  York  City  after  the  close 
of  the  St.  Augustine  reunion.  Dame 
rumor  whispers  that  Paul  will  not 
return  alone. 

R.  W.  Davis,  of  Clendenin,  W.  Va., 
has  come  to  St.  Cloud  to  stay.  It  is 
his  intention  to  conduct  a  modern 
steam  pressing  sanitorium,  which 
will  fill  a  long-felt  want.  He  has 
had  25  years  experience  in  repairing, 
pressing  and  dry  cleaning  business. 

Raymond  H.  Rou  has  moved  on 
again,  this  time  to  Cocoa,  where  he 
has  secured  employment  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune  office  at  an  anti-starvation  salary. 
The  uncertainty  of  his  St.  Cloud  posi¬ 
tion  being  permanent  was  the  fort¬ 
unate  means  of  his  taking  advantage 
of  the  Cocoa  offer.  May  Raymond  be 
unlike  the  rolling  stone  that  gathers 
no  moss! 

Owing  to  the  freeze  and  long  dry 
weather  which  has  done  considerable 
injury  to  his  fruit  and  vegetable  crops, 
Arthur  Rink  is  seriously  thinking  of 
returning  North  to  recoup  the  losses 
he  sustained  in  his  venture.  Here’s 
hoping  that  Mr.  Rink  will  seek  a  bet¬ 
ter  location  somewhere  in  Florida, 
where  trucking  possibilities  are  greater 
than  are  offered  by  Dade  City  where 
he  and  his  family  now  live. 

The  last  word  is  spoken.  Dr.  Walker 
has  announced  the  dates  of  the  re¬ 
union  and  the  Committee  on  arrange¬ 
ments  has  completed  a  tentative  pro¬ 
gram  which  appeared  in  the  March  is- 
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sue  of  the  Herald.  It  remains  for  the 
deaf  of  Florida  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  invitation  to  attend  the  first  re¬ 
union  ever  attempted.  By  all  means 
be  on  the  scene  on  the  above-named 
dates  and  be  boys  and  girls  again. 
While  the  dates  are  disappointing  to 
some  who  can  not  leave  their  work 
during  the  middle  of  the  week,  they 
appear  favorable  to  others.  If  you 
contemplate  a  vacation,  spend  it  in 
St.  Augustine,  where  a  happy  and 
profitable  reunion  is  assured  to  one 
and  all. 

Remember  the  dates — May  22-24. 

Remember  the  place— St.  Augustine. 

Remember  the  headquarters— 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

Remember  the  reason— The  First 
Reunion  of  the  Deaf. 


The  L’Epee  Statue  Fund. 

For  the  past  three  years  contribu¬ 
tions  have  been  pouring  in  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  memorial  to 
Abbe  de  L’Epee,  the  French  educator 
of  the  deaf  under  whom  Thomas  Hop¬ 
kins  Gallaudet  learned  how  to  educate 
the  deaf  before  he  founded  the  Ameri¬ 
can  School  at  Hartford.  The  last  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
this  fund  as  printed  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Deaf-Mutes'  Journal  show  a 
total  of  $2,180.00  raised.  It  is  likely 
the  Memorial  statue  will  be  erected  at 
Hartford,  the  cradle  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf  in  America,  and  it  should 
be  a  very  imposing  one. 

Mrs.  0.  W.  Underhill,  State  agent 
for  the  L’Epee  Statue  fund,  in  her 
last  report  printed  in  the  Herald  last 
year  showed  the  total  receipts  of 
$6.28.  Since  then  only  40  cents  were 
contributed,  making  a  total  of  $6.68  to 
date,  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
Chairman  Cloud  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  fund.  Florida  should 
turn  in  a  good  sum,  and  it  is  hoped 


that  at  the  first  reunion  of  the  Florida 
deaf  a  goodly  sum  will  be  raised. 
Mrs.  Underhill  is  at  present  out  of  the 
state  but  has  appointed  her  lesser 
half  to  go  on  with  the  work. 

Six  collectors  were  appointed  for 
different  districts  of  Florida,  but  so 
far  only  one,  Tampa,  Fla.,  has  for¬ 
warded  his  collection  to  the  state  agent. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  contrib¬ 
utors  to  the  fund: 


O.  W.  Underhill.  .60 

Rose  M.  Underhill.  .60 

Virginia  Haywood  .50 

Sarah  V.  Johnson  .15 

Amalia  Lorenz  .05 

Beulah  Murray  .  .10 

Graeie  Griffin  .06 

Roxie  Jordan  .25 

Lily  Holland  .06 

Lorena  Thompson  .05 

Florence  Giles  .06 

Willie  McLane  .10 

S.  C.  Boggs  .26 

Herman  Harper  -  .25 

Colored  Dept,  through  W.  R.  Thomas  .50 
Ben  Lorenz  .05 

Charlie  Manire  .10 

Ray  H.  Rou  .10 

Paul  Blount  .25 

Robert  Anderson  .25 

Leon  Morris  .10 

Annie  Clemons  .06 

Mary  Jim  Crump  .10 

Luther  Holland  .10 

Eugenia  Roberts  .06 

Bessie  Henderson  .06 

Sarah  F.  Johnson  .02 

Tom  Walker  .06 

Herbert  Wright  .10 

Clarence  Morris -  .06 

William  Lewis..  .05 

Walter  Dean  -05 

Carl  Holland 

Pearl  Holland  -02 

J.  E.  Sizemore 

Albert  Holloway  -05 

Murray  Jones  *08 


A.  W.  Pope  -26 

Julius  Pooser  "l 

Angelo  Cannello  06 

Willard  Kirby 

l)ixe  Fearnside.  -05 

Tampa.  Fla.,  through  H.  Morris  .95 

Total  receipts  $0.68 
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Mergenthaler  Model  19 

Just  purchased  for  our  printing 
department.  Two  magazines  with 
auxiliary  magazine,  Water-cooled 
mold  disk,  universal  ejector. 


The  Orlando  Reporter -Star  prints 
the  following: 

“  George  C.  Keller  has  returned  to 
Orlando  after  a  business  visit  through 
the  southern  portion  of  the  state,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co.  Mrs.  Keller  accompanied  him. 
Mr.  Keller  reports  the  sale  of  a  Model 
19  to  the  State  Deaf  and  Blind  School 
at  St.  Augustine.  The  machine  will  be 
used  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  boys  to 
learn  its  mechanism  and  operation. 
Mr.  Keller  says  the  machine  for  this 
purpose  will  be  made  with  a  miniature 
flag  to  give  warning  instead  of  the  bell 
which  is  ordinarily  used.  Deaf-mutes 
are  said  to  make  good  linotype  opera¬ 
tors,  their  physical  defects  acting 
rather  in  favor  of  good  work  than 
detracting  from  it.” 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  com¬ 
ment  of  the  Orlando  paper  is  correct. 
For  a  numbor  of  years  two  of  the  three 
linotype  machines  in  the  plant  of  The 
Record  Company  have  been  in  charge 
of  deaf  operators  and  at  the  present 


time  the  Messrs.  Pope  and  Harper  are 
giving  excellent  service. — The  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  Evening  Record. 

“Freddie”  Pope,  as  he  is  known 
among  us,  is  the  efficient  machinist- 
operator,  and  always  keeps  the  ma¬ 
chines  in  fine  running  order.  The 
machines  turn  out  perpect  slugs.  Fre¬ 
quently  he  is  called  out  to  set  up  or 
repair  machines  elsewhere.  He  will  set 
up  the  new  machine  ordered  for  the 
school.  He  is  the  first  alumnus  of  the 
school  and  learned  the  trade  after 
leaving  school.  Before  coming  here 
seven  years  ago,  he  was  employed  in 
Jacksonville  and  Live  Oak.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Cora  Carlton,  one  of  his  class¬ 
mates,  and  they  have  four  bright 
children. 

Herman  Harper  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Alabama  School  and  Gallaudet  College. 
He  took  a  course  in  linotyping  at  the 
Inland  Printer,  Chicago,  and  had 
charge  of  the  linotype  department  in  a 
New  Mexico  paper  office  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  came  here  a  couple  of 
years  ago  and  has  been  giving  most 
satisfactory  service.  He  is  a  very  swift 
operator  and  gives  clean  proofs.  The 
Record  Company  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  printing  offices  in  the  south, 
and  does  only  high-class  work.  It  also 
does  the  printing  for  the  Florida  East 
Coast  Railroad  and  Hotel  systems. 


The  Florida  School,  according  to 
the  Herald,  with  an  enrollment  of 
only  a  hundred  or  so,  has  purchased  a 
costly  linotype  machine.  Put  Florida 
in  the  progressive  column! — Alabama 
Messenger. 


It  is  hard  for  us  to  keep  ahead  of 
that  Florida  crowd.  They  have  a  lino¬ 
type  now.  We  are  expecting  them  to 
put  in  a  voice-writing  equipment  next 
week.  If  they  do,  and  we  know  they 
will,  we  can  then  exchange  desks  and 
have  the  pleasure  of  vocal  letters  each 
week  .—Palmetto  Leaf, 


HOSPITAL 
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Gladys  Jones  received  three  dollars  and  a 
half  from  home. 

M  innie  and  Tom  Wheeler  each  received 
three  dollars  from  home. 

Minnie  Wheeler  greatly  enjoyed  Mrs. 
Walker’s  basket-ball  party. 

Luther  Albritton  is  planning  to  visit  Otto 
Orchard  at  the  close  of  school. 

Friday  night,  April  the  fifth,  Miss  Willie 
took  the  older  blind  girls  down  town  for  an 
outing. 

Mabel  Sturkey,  Ophelia  Sparkman,  Thel¬ 
ma  Fitch  and  Sylvanus  Glass  received  Easter 
boxes  from  their  parents. 

Claire  Bennett’s  brother,  who  has  charge 
of  the  graded  school  at  McIntosh,  Fla.,  paid 
her  a  short  visit  recently. 

Just  what  the  “reading  circle”  will  take 
up  next  has  not  been  decided.  It  may  be 
“The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy”,  by  Aldrich. 

Mr.  Beaty  has  been  reading  in  our  morn¬ 
ing  chapel  exercises  the  past  fortnight  the 
wonderful  stories  about  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

So  far,  the  highest  examination  mark  of 
the  term  has  been  made  by  Arthur  Dye.  He 
recently  made  ninety-nine  on  a  physics  test. 

Miss  Ferguson  has  promised  a  picnic,  on 
the  grounds,  to  her  class,  in  the  future,  if 
they  come  up  to  requirements  in  lessons  and 
deportment. 

Edward  Embury  and  Thelma  Fitch,  the 
new  pupils  in  Miss  Ferguson's  class,  are  get¬ 
ting  along  nicely  and  express  themselves  as 
being  pleased  with  the  school. 

Miss  Beaty  received  a  few  days  ago  from 
the  Underwood  Typewriter  Company  of 
Jacksonville  a  lot  of  good  material  for  dicta¬ 
tion  in  her  typewriting  classes. 

We  thank  Mrs.  Moore  for  her  generous 
gifts  of  flowers  which  brighten  our  days.  Mrs. 
Moore  never  tires  in  her  efforts  to  make  life 
brighter  and  happier  for  all  about  her. 

Miss  Musser's  reading  in  our  afternoon 
service  a  week  ago  was  especially  enjoyed. 
Her  selection  was  a  most  interesting  connec¬ 
ted  story  of  the  last  week  of  Christ’s  life. 


Mr.  Finke  expects  to  spent  Sunday, 
the  seventh,  in  Jacksonville.  Mr.  Beaty 
took  charge  of  the  boys  of  his  Sunday  school 
class,  and  Miss  Ferguson  had  his  girls 
come  into  her  class  for  the  lesson. 

The  advanced  English  class  has  just 
finished  memorizing  and  studying  L’Allegro, 
by  Milton.  The  class  is  busy  now  reproducing 
the  poem  in  original  prose.  This  is  a  task 
indeed,  and  we  dare  say  our  version  will  not 
be  quite  so  good  as  Milton’s. 

The  children  in  the  blind  department 
greatly  enjoy  the  copies  of  “Current  Events” 
which  Mrs.  Moore  gives  us  each  week.  The 
school  takes  this  splendid  little  paper  for  Mrs. 
Moore’s  department  and  she  kindly  turns  over 
two  or  three  copies  of  each  issue  to  us. 

The  evening  of  March  the  thirtieth,  we 
had  a  fine  victrola  concert  in  Mr.  Beaty’s 
school-room.  Each  pupil  and  teacher  present 
was  asked  to  suggest  in  turn  one  record  to  be 
played.  In  this  way  we  had  a  very  varied 
program,  and  every  one  was  pleased  also. 

At  this  writing,  the  “reading  circle” 
lacks  just  one  reading  of  finishing  “Great 
Expectations”,  the  second  book  by  Mr. 
Dickens  that  the  class  has  enjoyed.  “Great 
Expectations”,  as  a  whole,  and  particularly 
the  last  third  of  the  book,  has  been  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  young  folk  of  this  department. 

When  Miss  Nina  Rhoades  was  here  two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  she  promised  to  send  the 
little  children  several  stories  in  New  York 
point.  We  have  just  received  from  her  "The 
Secret  Garden”  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett, 
in  two  well  bound  point  volumes.  We  are 
pleased  indeed  to  list  this  delightful  book, 
and  to  place  it  on  the  library  shelves  at  the 
disposal  of  the  children. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Florida  School 
Lyceum,  one  of  the  most  delightful  programs 
of  the  year  was  enjoyed.  Among  the  num¬ 
bers  especially  enjoyed  were,  Beethoven's 
Moonlight  Sonata,  played  by  Luther 
Albritton;  an  original  story,  by  Lola  Ashley; 
a  reading,  by  May  Dempsey;  and  and  a 
humorous  recitation,  by  Claire  Bennett.  At 
this  meeting,  also,  the  society’s  new  con- 
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stitution  was  formally  presented  by  the 
Secretary,  and  accepted  by  the  lyceum. 
Officers  elected  under  the  new  constitution 
were;  President,  May  Dempsey;  Vice- 
President,  Anna  Lee  Barksdale.  The  new 
president  at  once  appointed  Lola  Ashley  as 
her  secretary,  but  postponed  the  appointing 
of  the  new  critic  and  monitor  till  the  next 
meeting. 

Gladys  Jones  has  become  a  very  efficient 
little  worker  and  has  learned  to  manage  her 
loom  without  assistance,  except  in  the  warping 
which  one  person  cannot  do  alone.  Her  teacher 
has  not  helped  her  in  any  way  for  over  a 
month  except  in  the  selection  of  colors. 

“Why,  Willie,”  said  his  teacher,  “You 
know  you  tried  to  turn  it  the  other  day  and 
you  could  not.” 

“Yes,  Ma’am”  said  Willie,  “But  I  have 
been  taken  exercises  since  then  to  make  me 
stronger  so  that  I  could  turn  it.” 

Willie  devised  a  means  of  weaving  upon 
stakes  driven  in  the  ground  with  cords 
stretched  across  at  the  top  and  one  rainy  Satur¬ 
day  when  he  was  not  permitted  to  go  out¬ 
doors  he  and  Luther  Cannon  substituted  a 
board  with  nails  driven  in  it  for  the  stakes, 
and  Luther  acting  upon  Willie’s  suggestion 
has  devised  a  very  neat  little  weaving  frame 
on  which  he  can  weave  a  miniature  rug.  He 
is  now  trying  to  make  a  loom  with  beams,  but 
he  is  puzzled  to  know  just  how  to  supply  it 
with  headles. 

We  were  delighted  to  have  Miss  Nina 
Rhodes  visit  our  school  and  our  school-rooms 
during  March.  Miss  Rhodes  has  been  with¬ 
out  sight  all  her  life.  She  was  educated  not 
•n  one  of  the  state  schools  for  the  Blind,  but 
at  home.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
she  did  not  use  raised  letters  or  the  various 
appliances  for  teaching  blind  children,  for 
she  did.  In  these  latter  years,  she  has  given 
very  much  of  her  time  to  extending  the 
available  number  of  books  for  the  Blind. 
The  considerable  sums  realized  from  the 
publication  of  her  well-known  stories,  she 
had  turned  over  to  the  publishers  of  raised 
rint,  to  be  used  in  the  printing  of  some 
dditiona!  new  volumes.  Miss  Rhodes  has 
traveled  all  over  the  world,  visiting  the 
schools  for  the  Blind  in  Egypt,  China,  India, 
etc.  In  a  short  but  interesting  talk,  she  gave 
I  the  older  pupils  a  lively  account  of  her 
gravels,  and  especially  of  her  visit  to  the 
('Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at  London. 
,  But  more  interesting  still  were  her  remarks 
about  her  own  childhood — her  thoughts  and 
fears  and  hopes  and  longings  and  pleasures 


and  ambitions,  etc.  Altogether  her  talk 
was  a  breath  of  inspiration  to  us.  We  wish 
that  Miss  Rhodes  could  have  spent  a  week 
here  among  us. 


Department  of  Music 

We  are  busy  practicing  for  commence¬ 
ment. 

Luther  Albritton  and  Anna  Lee  Barks¬ 
dale  are  learning  a  beautiful  piano  and  organ 
duet. 

Rosie  Nasarellah  is  learning  “Gypsy 
Rond”  by  Haydn.  She  has  a  decided  taste 
for  the  classics. 

Willie  Butler  will  become  an  organist 
one  of  these  days,  for  he  has  a  real  taste  for 
the  instrument. 

Thelma  Fitch,  one  of  the  new  girls,  plays 
the  violin  cello  very  nicely  and  is  quite  an 
addition  to  the  orchestra. 

Now  that  vacation  days  are  approaching 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  practice  a  bit 
each  day  during  vacation. 

Minnie  Wheeler  is  learning  a  piano 
accompaniment  for  a  violin  duet  played  by 
Rosie  Nasarellah  and  Albert  Macy. 

Not  long  ago  the  members  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  entertained  the  society,  no  number  being 
given  except  by  members  of  the  orchestra. 
It  was  a  most  delightful  program. 

The  orchestra  has  a  new  member  Thelma 
Fitch,  who  arrived  last  month.  Thelma  came 
to  us  from  St.  Petersburg  and  her  cello  is  a 
pleasing  addition. 

Six  of  the  small  children  are  learning  a 
sextette  for  commencement.  They  are 
enjoying  it  very  much  and  it  is  doing  them 
much  good  in  the  way  of  keeping  accurate 
time. 

John  Weadley  is  making  very  satis¬ 
factory  progress  on  the  violin.  His  tone  is 
clear  and  his  intonation  good.  We  are 
expecting  great  things  of  John  in  the 
future. 

The  closing  exercises  in  May  are  now  the 
principal  topic  of  conversation  in  the  music 
department  and  every  one  is  determined  to 
make  this  year’s  entertainment  surpass  all 
former  ones. 

Rosie  Nasarellah  is  working  hard  on  a 
violin  obligato  to  the  song  Berceuse  from 
“Jocelyn”  by  Godard,  and  expects  to 
accompany  Lola  Ashley  who  will  sing  it  at 
the  closing  exercises. 
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Miss  Porth’s  Class. 

Exa  Mae  Wimberly  received  a  new  flower¬ 
ed  dress  from  home. 

Antonia  Virsida’s  father  came  to  him 
recently.  He  brought  him  some  candy. 

Robert  Hoagland,  Marvin  Sessoms, 
Duward  Forde,  Gorham  Wright,  Clarice  Hill 
and  Edda  Harris  received  Easter  boxes. 

Miss  Holloway’s  Class. 

Clarence  Shaw  and  Elzie  Hay  like  to  feed 
the  fish. 

We  made  some  pretty  Easter  eggs  and 
white  rabbits  to  put  in  our  handiwork  books. 

Ivry  Motley  and  Willie  Day  clean  our 
school-room  every  Saturday.  They  are  smart 
girls. 

We  had  the  gold  fish  in  our  room  last 
week  because  we  wrote  neatly  and  were  care¬ 
ful  and  polite. 

Anna  and  Josephine  Gastello  received 
some  money  in  a  letter  from  home.  They 
were  glad  to  get  it. 

Juanita  Goodbread’s  mothei  wrote  Juanita 
that  perhaps  her  father  will  buy  an  autombile 
before  she  goes  home. 

Phillip  Ficarotta’s  father  has  moved  to 
another  house  in  Ybor  City.  Phillip  will  have 
a  new  home  this  summer. 

Miss  Miller’s  Class. 

Bessie  Henderson  got  two  pretty  dresses 
at  Easter  time. 

L.  E.  Jennings  and  Hardy  Skinner  like 
to  get  home-letters. 

Glenn  Stephens  has  a  new  rabbit  at  home. 
His  father  paid  20  cents  for  it. 

Ethel  Snowden  helped  with  the  dinner  the 
domestic  science  class  gave  recently. 

Edward  Clemons  and  Lewis  Shaw  were 
“housekeepers”  last  week  in  the  school  room. 

Fannie  James,  Josephine  Castello  and 
Rubie  Padgett  help  Miss  Miller  on  Saturday 
morning. 

Angelo  Cannello  loves  his  friend,  Mr.  Bell 
very  much  and  does  not  want  him  to  leave 
St.  Augustine. 


Miss  Musser’s  Class. 

Every  day  we  look  at  the  thermometer. 
We  hope  it  will  not  get  very  warm  before 
we  go  home. 

Cora  Parker,  Louise  Mixson,  Helen  Atkins, 
Beulah  Leach,  Mildred  Combs  and  Sam  Ratliff 
received  nice  Easter  boxes.  They  enjoyed 
the  good  things  to  eat  and  the  pretty  things 
to  wear. 

On  Easter  Monday  we  had  a  good  time  at 
the  egg  hunt.  We  went  to  the  lawn  at  12 
o’clock  to  hunt  for  the  eggs.  M  ss  Musser  hid 
them  at  recess.  Sam  found  the  most  eggs,  so  he 
received  the  prize.  After  we  finished  eating 
the  eggs  we  played  games.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

We  made  some  very  pretty  Easter  things 
for  our  school-room.  We  each  mounted  a 
crepe -paper  rabbit  or  chicken  and  we  each 
made  a  white  rabbit  holding  a  colored  egg. 
We  also  made  some  Easter  flowers.  The 
school-room  looked  attractive  with  the  pretty 
things  hanging  on  the  walls. 

Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Moore,  a  northern  friend 
of  Miss  Musser,  sent  some  money  to  her  for 
an  Easter  treat  for  our  class.  W'hen  a 
pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  comes,  we  shall 
go  to  the  beach.  We  did  not  go  there  on 
Easter  Sunday  because  it  looked  like  rain  and 
the  wind  blew  hard.  With  some  of  Mrs. 
Moore’s  money  Miss  Musser  bought  us  pretty 
Easter  baskets  with  a  white  rabbit,  a  large 
chocolate  egg,  a  large  colored  egg  and  some 
tiny  eggs  in  each  one.  We  each  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Moore  to  thank  her  for  her 
kindness  to  us. 

Miss  Bell’s  Class. 

Hugh  Boatright  and  Ruth  Glisson  had 
boxes  from  home  Easter.  They  were  surprised. 

Sunday  Minnie  Brown  went  to  the  beach 
with  Miss  Musser.  Minnie  enjoyed  the  trip 
very  much. 

Sarah  Johnson  and  Minnie  Brown  recently 
went  to  the  picture  show  with  Miss  Bell. 
They  had  a  very  good  time. 

Dalton  Blue  is  studying  hard.  He  wants 
to  surprise  his  parents  by  his  improvement 
when  he  goes  home  in  May. 
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Miss  Mayers’  Class. 

We  have  some  new  “Drill  Story”  books. 
They  are  very,  very  interesting. 

Murray  James  reads  the  war  news  in  the 
newspapers  every  day.  He  wants  to  be  a 
solider. 

Eugenia  Roberts  and  Grace  Sawyer  made 
a  pair  of  hospital  socks  for  the  Red  Cross. 
They  made  them  nieely,  too. 

Last  week  Mrs.  Moore  gave  us  a  new 
picture  of  Mr.  Wilson.  We  all  love  our 
President  and  are  glad  to  have  another  picture 
of  him. 

Paul  Harbuck  and  Raymond  Sapp  went 
to  see  Geraldine  Farrar  in  Joan,  the  Woman. 
Miss  Farrar  is  a  fine  actress  and  they  enjoyed 
the  picture. 

We  are  all  studying  our  multiplication 
tables  very  hard.  If  we  do  not  make  a 
mistake  for  one  week  Miss  Mayers  will  take 
us  to  the  picture  show. 

Mr  Hogle’s  Class. 

“Me,  myself, and  I”  walked  all  the  way 
to  Holmes’  dairy  farm  and  back  last  Sunday, 
covering  sixteen  miles.  I  do  not  care  to  try  it 
again,  especially  when  I  have  to  walk  through 
sand.  — C.  Holland. 

Clarence  Morris  liked  to  have  killed  us  all 
with  laughter  one  day  last  week.  The  old  long- 
legged  grandaddy  got  himself  tangled  up  with 
his  legs  when  he  caught  a  fly  ball  after  run¬ 
ning  the  short  distance  of  ten  feet. 

Now  a  days  we  have  to  be  mighty  careful 
where  we  sit,  or  else  one  of  us  will  surely  sit 
on  caterpillars,  so  thick  are  they  around  here. 
I  sat  on  three  the  other  day  and,  believe  me, 
it  didn’t  feel  very  comfortable.  — H.  Wright. 

Mr.  George  P.  Bell,  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  went  to  Jacksonville  last  Saturday  and 
visited  one  of  my  old  classmates,  Arthur 
Lightbody.  Arthur  is  a  farmer.  He  ha*  seven 
acres  near  the  St.  Johns  River  and  is  doing 
well.  — W.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Underhill’s  Class. 

Written  by  Laurence  Randall 

Much  to  our  regret,  the  baseball  game 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  between  our 
school  team  and  the  Jax.  High  School  boys  on 
April  14,  had  to  be  cancelled  on  account  of 
bad  weather. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  April  13,  the 
large  boys  invited  their  beloved  friend,  Mr. 
Bell,  to  dine  with  them.  A  delightful  supper 
was  served  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  building.  Those  present  were:  Mr.  Bell, 


Mr.  Underhill,  Mr.  Hogle,  Miss  Bell,  Mr. 
Boggs,  Ben  Lorenz,  Herbert  Wright,  and 
William  Lewis,  Laurence  Randall,  Tom 
Walker  and  Albert  Holloway. 

Last  week  when  it  became  known  that  Mr. 
Bell  was  soon  to  leave  for  his  home  in  the 
north,  the  boys  determined  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  he  had  shown  them, 
so  they  took  a  subscription  among  themselves 
and  having  collected  ten  dollars,  they  pur¬ 
chased  a  beautifully  engraved  solid-gold  set, 
consisting  of  a  scarf  pin  and  a  pair  of  cuff 
links.  These  were  presented  to  him  with 
many  good  wishes  at  the  informal  supper 
given  in  his  honor  on  the  13th. 

The  Walker  Literary  Society  gave  a 
comic  pantomine  in  the  Auditorium  on  the 
evening  of  the  31st,  of  March  entitled,  “A 
Wife  Wanted,”  and  it  proved  a  success  and 
very  amusing.  Grace  Sawyer  acted  as  the 
bachelor  who  inserted  an  advertisement  in  a 
paper  for  a  wife,  and  was  the  unforunate  enter¬ 
tainer  of  a  number  of  husband-seekers.  The 
cast  of  characters  was  as  follows: 

Bachelor _ _  Grace  Sawyer 

Town  girl _ _ _ Annie  Clemons 

Irishwoman .  .  Dixie  Fearnside 

Country  girl .  .  ,  Fanny  Sawyer 

Old  Maid  .  .  -  Florence  Giles 

Widow _ _ Mary  Jim  Crump 

Easter  morning  after  Sunday  School,  the 
higher  classes  of  our  school  went  to  attend 
the  services  held  in  the  Baptist  Churh.  Rev. 
J.  W.  Michaels  preached  an  interesting  ser- 
man  on  conscience.  After  church  the  child¬ 
ren  came  home  and  prepared  for  dinner. 

At  2:30  in  the  afternoon  services  were 
held  in  the  Chapel  and  Rev.  Mr.  Michaels  gave 
a  short  talk  on  the  “Resurrection  of  Christ.” 
He  expressed  himself  wonderfully  and  the 
lecture  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all.  The 
programme  for  the  day  was  concluded  with 
an  address  by  Mr.  Michaels  before  our  Christ¬ 
ian  Endeavor  Society.  He  spoke  on  the  “Sig¬ 
nificance  of  Easter,”  its  meaning  and  why  we 
should  keep  it  holy.  The  children  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  the  devotion*  of  the  day  and  it  was  with 
lighter  hearts  that  they  resumed  their  work. 

Mr.  Underhill :  Did  you  study  your  lessons? 

A.  Lorenz:  Yes,  I  looked  them  over. 

Mr.  Underhill:  From  your  work  I  judge 
you  overlooked  them. 

Walker:  (employing  knife  and  fork  vigor¬ 
ously)  What  kind  of  meat  is  this? 

Holland:  Puncture-proof,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Hogle:  Have  you  finished  your  last 
example  in  Arithmetic? 

Morris:  I  hope  so. 
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To  Parents,  Guardians  and  Friends  oj 

Deaf  and,  Blind  Children: 

This  is  a  school  supported  by  the  state  for 
educating  all  children  within  the  state  whose  de¬ 
fective  sight  or  hearing  makes  it  impossible  or 
difficult  for  them  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
public  schools.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be 
too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  be  educated  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  of  sound  mind  and  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Any  person  desiring  to  enter  a  pupil  at  the 
school  should  write  the  President,  stating: 

1.  Name,  age,  sex  and  color  of  pupil. 

2.  Name  and  address  of  parents  or  guardian. 

This  is  a  School,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 

or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  indus¬ 
trial  training  to  deaf  and  blind  children.  Only 
educable  children  of  school-age  will  be  admitted 
and  retained.  Those  attending  school  here  should 
not  be  called  “inmates,”  “patients, ”  or  subjects 
of  charity. 

Its  aim  is  to  so  train  and  teach  its  pupils  that 
they  may  be  able  to  take  their  place  among  the 
busy  ranks  of  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and 
lead  useful  and  independent  lives. 

Proper  Time  for  Admission. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  dur¬ 
ing  vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  a  child  is 
at  the  opening  of  the  school,  the  latter  part  of 
September.  The  school  term  is  eight  months 
and  it  is  necessary  to  make  each  day’s  work 
count  in  order  that  the  school  maintain  its  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  Each  pupil  should  there¬ 
fore  be  present  to  begin  work  promptly  at  the 
opening  of  each  session  and  remain  without  inter¬ 
ruption  the  entire  school  term. 

Proper  School  Age. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young.  It  is  advisable  to 
enter  a  child  at  six  years  of  age. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except 
clothing  and  the  first  traveling  expenses.  Clotn- 
ing  must  be  provided  by  parents  or  friends.  The 
first  traveling  expenses,  not  paid  by  the  parents, 
is  provided  for  by  the  county  commissioners  of 
the  county  from  which  the  pupil  comes.  After¬ 
wards  this  expense  is  met  by  the  state. 


Object  of  the  School. 

The  state  in  providing  this  school  for  her 
deaf  and  blind  children  acts  with  the  same  motive 
that  caused  her  to  establish  her  public  schools, 
that  is,  a  desire  to  fit  these  children  to  become 
good  and  useful  citizens.  It  is  found  more  ex¬ 
pedient  and  more  economical  to  gather  all  her 
deaf  and  blind  children  into  one  place  than  to  es¬ 
tablish  separate  schools  for  them  throughout  the 
state. 

It  is  inexcusable  for  any  parent  or  guardian 
of  any  healthy  deaf  or  blind  child  to  keep  the 
child  out  of  school  when  the  state  has  made  such 
liberal  provision  for  their  education. 

No  child  of  weak  intelligence,  no  child  of  vi¬ 
cious  or  bad  habits,  and  no  child  suffering  from  in¬ 
curable  diseases  will  be  admitted  into  the  school 
The  Course  of  Study. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar 
schools,  with  a  number  of  high  school  studies 
subject  to  such  changes  as  the  peculiar  wants  of 
the  deaf  or  blind  child  requires.  The  school 
strives  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progressive  spirit 
of  the  age  and  nothing  is  left  out  of  the  course 
of  study  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  pupil. 

Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading. 
Every  possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and 
promote  speech. 

Those  who  desire  a  higher  education  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  admission  to  Gallaudet  College,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Industrial  training  is  also  given  in  several 
branches  as  carpentry,  printing,  domestic  sci¬ 
ence,  broom-making,  rug-weaving,  etc. 

Location. 

The  school  is  located  one  mile  north  of  the 
old  ‘‘City  Gates.”  The  northern  terminus  of 
the  car  line  is  only  one  block  from  the  school, 
giving  easy  access  to  and  from  the  city.  From 
the  rear  of  the  buildings  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
ocean  may  be  obtained. 

With  the  beautiful  location  and  balmy  fresh 
air  from  the  sea  and  the  pure  artesian  water 
from  our  own  well,  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  children  are  assured. 

Miscellaneous. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which 
time  a  letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as 
the  term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are 
earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children 
to  visit  home  during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  about  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  closes  the  latter  part  of  May,  when 
the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer  vacation. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  that  of  a 
well-regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is 
paid  to  the  health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits 
of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in 
care  of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  deaf  or 
blind  child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real 
service  to  a  class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar 
degree  the  blessing  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  WALKER,  Pro.ldent. 
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